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INTRODUCTION 


Striving for divine union: spiritual 
exercises for Suhrawardi sufis 


The study of Islam is usually limited to the legal, philosophical, 
political, sociological, literary, religious and historical aspects of 
the tradition. When I inquired into spiritual dimensions of Islam 
within the larger doctrinal tradition, the superficial dichotomy 
between 'ultima’- the trained scholars - and sufis (mystics of Islam) 
was the accepted model of presenting the subject. Some legitimate 
sufis were masters of the inner spiritual life of Islam, while the 
; ulama ’ were the true religious authorities of the Islamic tradition. 
In recent years, excellent scholarship by Carl Ernst, William 
Chittick, and Annemarie Schimmel and many others has demon- 
strated the false pretense in documenting constructions of anti- 
sufl rhetoric . 1 The modern period is filled with many complexities 
of secular versus religious thinking, science versus philosophy, 
western versus eastern civilizations, developed versus underdevel- 
oped societies, male versus female, and so on, which has set a cycle 
of dichotomous models as the natural way of studying traditions. 
As a result, there is a center of authorities that has control over 
real knowledge and then on the periphery are opposition groups 
who are perceived, understood, and presented as fringe irrational 
esoteric minded individuals. However, many individuals who 
characterized the sufl tradition in these definitions, which are trans- 
parent categories, have constructed it with modern agendas or 
never studied the basic concepts of sufl knowledge. 

Within the Islamic tradition, modern reformers have argued that 
sufis are the one single reason for weakening Islam and initiated 
the decline of Islamic thought . 2 These reformers hold sufis respon- 
sible for the collapse of Islamdom which paved the way for Euro- 
pean domination. Reformers argue some major repetitive themes 
such as the factionalism of the sufl institution khanaqab, the “cult 
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worship” of sufl shaikhs, and the convergence of philosophy with 
mystical theology. Essentially, modern Muslim reformers call for 
a process of internal purification of Islamic thought, practice, 
and education in order to return to the glory days of high Islamdom 
culture . 3 

One of the main historical problems that still exist in studying 
the sufl tradition is the acceptance of the ulama ’ versus sufl para- 
digm. Scholars like Ira Lapidus, Marshall Hodgson and Fazlur 
Rahman used this two-tiered model where there is a normative 
official religion organized under the authority of the clerics and 
designed for the cultural elite . 4 Any deviation from the “main- 
stream official religion” is an aberration from the original doctrines 
of Islam and such practices are followed by the masses or 
commonly referred to as “popular religion.” Until recently, sufls 
were categorized under the title of popular religion which was 
based on fixed, superstitious, misguided beliefs and practices in- 
fluenced by other religious traditions. It was suggested that the 
people who practiced these sufl beliefs were illiterate, anarchistic, 
and opponents to the religion of the literate clerics. Also, the masses 
who took part in “popular religion” were not susceptible to histori- 
cal changes or capable of contributing intellectually to the tradi- 
tion . 5 Fazlur Rahman argued that the appeal of the sufl tradition 
was due to the deceptive and spiritual demagogy of sufl shaikhs 
supports this line of thinking. He stated the following: 

Instead of being a method of moral self-discipline and 
elevation and genuine spiritual enlightenment, Sufism was 
now transformed into veritable spiritual jugglery through 
auto-hypnotic transports and visions just as at the level of 
doctrine it was being transmuted into a half-delirious 
theosophy . 6 

Fortunately, Sufl studies have progressed since Rahman with 
works specializing in sufl thought, mystical theology, sufl author- 
ity, the tasawwuf path, ethics, epistemology, and analysis of models 
of the sufl journey. Some recent works by Th. Emil Homerin, Valeri 
Hoffman, Vincent Cornell, and Stephen Hirtenstein have given the 
field of Sufl studies a new way of thinking about sufls and their 
religious practices . 7 These works are important in many respects 
because these authors, and others, have analyzed sufl authority, the 
mystical teachings of sufl shaikhs, the conduct of sufl disciples with 
mediating sufl shaikhs, critical theories of sufl theology, and sufl 
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epistemology. This current work builds upon the works of past 
scholars and their interests in the sufl tradition, and moves to incor- 
porate the various intellectual, religious, political, philosophical, 
literary, artistic, and theological contributions to the tradition of 
Islam. 

The field of Sufi studies still has a number of problematic and 
outdated theories regarding the perception of sufl theology and the 
tasawwuf path. It is not my claim here that all scholarship produced 
by researchers concerned with data information and social roles of 
sufls is absolutely invaluable to the understanding of the sufl 
tradition. Rather, these types of works are useful in providing a 
social historical context of the tradition. The main problem with 
data-oriented scholarship is that it is tied with an area studies 
approach toward tasawwuf and it sets superficial and isolated 
categories on the sufl shaikh, the tanqa, and the larger theological 
aspects of tasawwuf tradition. In some works, there is no cohesive 
bridge between one tanqa to another tariqa or there is no connec- 
tion to the larger intellectual, religious, and philosophical Islamic 
context. As a result, the achievements of sufl shaikhs and their sufl 
orders are unique only to Egypt, to Turkey, or to Iran, or it is 
presented as a special case study within the entire Islamic tradition . 8 
The pendulum often swings the other way too; that is, one sufl 
shaikh’s metaphysical or tasawwuf theories influenced all scholar- 
ship in the region and touched every life in the Islamic community. 
As in area studies, generally speaking, the scholarship on the sufl 
tradition suffers from narrow interpretations and courageous 
conclusions of uniqueness while neglecting what the sufl tradition 
means to human existence and to the human spirit. 

As an example, Ira Lapidus’s work on the history of Islamic 
societies is an important contribution because of its depth and inte- 
grated overview of various sections of Islamic communities. In the 
area of the sufl tradition, he situates sufl as members in social 
organizations and part of the larger society. During the medieval 
Middle Eastern urban eras, he categorized sufls into three areas 
of society: first there were sufls who were part of the ulama ’ 
group; second there were sufls who led ascetic lives, and third there 
were sufls who were considered to be extreme in every practice 
and belief . 9 Also, Richard Eaton built on the social function of 
sufls in India by studying their multi-level relationships and func- 
tion in society. Eaton demonstrated that sufls acted as reformists, 
warriors, literati, wealthy landowners, and ascetic dervishes. With 
much criticism to his interpretation of sufl documents, Eaton 
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concentrated on sufls as social actors who performed a variety of 
functions for the state. 10 While all of these categories are pertinent 
to making sense of the social context, it does not explain the fluidity 
of sufls at various cross-sections of Islamic society; more import- 
antly, it does not address how their tasawwuf gave sacred meaning 
to their lives. 

Clearly Sufi studies has developed enormously since the works of 
Lapidus and Eaton, but what has persevered in the scholarship are 
the ulama-sati relationship models and the social roles of sufls in 
different cross-sections of society. In consistency with these models, 
the perception of sufls as primarily intoxicated, dancing, socially 
withdrawn ascetics is still conjured up in contemporary works. This 
idea is continued with sufls or dervishes who needed no spiritual 
guidance from a teacher, and essentially, the belief that the tasawwuf 
tradition is nothing more than an individual journey without any 
boundaries or religious instruction. Some of the problems that are 
associated with the individual sufl journey without any structure to 
the Islamic doctrines and law are tied to western studies of mysti- 
cism like that of William James and Evelyn Underhill and the influ- 
ence of their own traditions on their work. 11 Given the rampant 
Ruml-mania in contemporary American Sufism and in New Age 
Religious movements, the perception of sufls with absolutely no the- 
ological base in the Quran, sharta or adhering to the sunna of the 
Prophet is alien to the history of the sufl tradition. 12 Some contem- 
porary works on tasawwuf, specifically on RumI, never or hardly 
mention the theological roots of the sufl shaikh or his sufl order 
being studied, and rarely will one see the correlation of the sufl 
shaikh’s theosophy with the Quran, and badiths and sunna of the 
Prophet. This is a major problem when one is content with won- 
derful mystical statements on reunion with God and being detached 
from the world, but there is no critical analysis of the theology and 
philosophy of the shaikh’s tasawwuf within the Islamic context. 

Suhrawardi studies 

Within the area of Suhrawardi studies, the majority of works have 
focused on one figure who coalesced Persian philosophy, the sufl 
tradition, and reason with the Greek intellectual tradition. Since 
Otto Spies published Three Treatises on Mysticism by Shihabuddin 
Suhrawerdi Maqtul, Shihab al-dln al-Suhrawardl’s (d. 1191) 
philosophy of illumination ( Hikmat al-IshraqJ) has been revived 
and studied by John Walbridge, Mehdi Amin Razavi, Hossein Ziai, 
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and Henry Corbin . 13 Many of these works are studies of history of 
philosophy and focus upon logic, syllogism, and epistemology crit- 
icism and not on Shihab al-dln al-Suhrawardl’s tasawivuf as it 
pertains to the Islamic religious tradition. In this list of Shihab al- 
dln al-Suhrawardl’s texts is Emile Maalouf’s monograph entitled 
Risalat Maqamat al-Sufiya - The Sufi Stations related to the 
author’s ideas on metaphysics, sufl stations and states, and teach- 
ings . 14 Another study that concentrated on this single figure’s 
illumination mysticism is William M. Thackston’s The mystical and 
visionary treatises of Shihabuddin Yahya Suhrawardi . 15 While these 
books bring a critical understanding of ishraqi philosophy with 
other humanistic philosophies, one does not know more about 
Suhrawardi tasawivuf in a larger Islamic doctrinal context. 

The serious problems in Suhrawardi studies have been the satu- 
ration of the study of only one thinker and the scholarly neglect of 
analyzing the larger Suhrawardi sufl orders in the Middle East and 
in South Asia. To assume that there are no Suhrawardls after 
Shihab al-dln al-Suhrawardl or that ishraqi philosophy is the foun- 
dation of all Suhrawardi sufls, common statements among scholars 
of Persian sufism, reinforces the influence of modern cultural 
agendas in area studies. Fortunately, recently a small group of 
scholars has focused on other important members of the 
Suhrawardi sufl order. Kitab adab al-Muridin of Abu al-Najib al- 
Suhrawardl was translated by Menahem Milson; Richard Gramlich 
wrote an excellent textual analysis of 'Umar al-Suhrawardl’s trea- 
tise in Die Gaben der Erkenntnisse des ' Umar as-Suhrawardi 
(A war if al-Ma'arif ); and Aisha Yusuf Manai’s doctoral thesis 
focused on al-Suhrawardl’s life and tasawivuf in Abu Hafs Umar 
al-Suhrawardl: haya tuhu wa-tasawwufu . 16 Angelika Haartmann’s 
An-Nasir li-Din Allah focused on the policies of caliph al-Nasir 
and included references to al-Suhrawardl; and, in Damascus, 
Dar al- Anwar published al-Suhrawardl’s text Rasa’il a’lam 
al-huda wa ‘aqidat arbab al-tuqa . 17 There is a good amount of 
secondary sources written in Urdu and Punjabi, mainly because 
the Suhrawardi sufl are still an active sufl order in South Asia. 
Scholarship and critical research is not precisely the same as it is 
in western academia, however, since these works mainly review 
Suhrawardi shaikhs and their respective tasawwuf theologies. Some 
of these works are: Muhammad din Kalam’s Suhrawardi Auliya’; 
Nur Ahmad Khan Faridi’s Shaikh Baba’ al-din Zakariyya Multani 
and Tazkira of Sadr ad-din Arif-, Muhammad Yusuf SuhrawardTs 
Tasawwuf wa Sufi Ijamahi zedeen fi Shan-e Qalandari ; and Seyyed 
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Abu Fez Qalandar 'All Suhrawardl’s Anwar-e Suhrawardiyya, 
Tazkirat Suhrawardiyya and Tanf Suhrawardiyya . 18 

With this in mind, this work focuses on shaikh Abu Hafs 'Umar 
al-Suhrawardl, a prominent sufl thinker of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth century who was designated Shaikh al-Islam under caliph 
al-Nasir of the 'Abbasid dynasty and established the Suhrawardiyya 
sufl order in Baghdad. Shaikh Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl 
wrote a succinct and an influential sufl treatise of that time and it 
was widely distributed and studied by other sufl orders. Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl’s Awarif al-Ma'arif was widely read because it served 
as a manual for tasawwuf practices and studying sufl theology. 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s work contains instructional guidelines for 
internal and external discipline for sufls to follow in every aspect 
of life. For instance, in performing the ablution ritual for prayer, 
al-Suhrawardl explains what the believer needs to recite and think 
in almost every component of the ritual. 

While washing his hands, the believer says: God, I only ask 
you for happiness and blessing and I seek refuge with you 
from misfortune and disaster. While rinsing his mouth he 
says: My God, Bless Muhammad and help me to recite 
your book and to remember you often. While taking the 
water into the nostrils one says: O my God, Bless Muham- 
mad and let me experience the fragrance of Paradise when 
you are content with me. While blowing out the water one 
says: My God, bless Muhammad. I take refuge with you 
from the stench of Hell fire . 19 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s description demonstrates a tasawwuf 
that is deeply committed to the minute details of faith because every 
act and thought advances the sufl disciple toward the Creator. The 
tasawwuf beliefs of al-Suhrawardl are a combination of living a life 
in this world and observing strict tasawwuf-shana guidelines 
which is understood as a comprehensive discipline. 

Why study the Suhrawardi sufls? 

The Suhrawardi sufls still exist in the Islamic world and have made 
immense intellectual, historical, literary, political, economical, and 
spiritual contributions to the Islamic tradition. Their sufl order 
stretches from many corners of the world, now in both western and 
eastern societies, and have historically been scholars of sharVa, fiqh, 
Qur'anic and hadith studies, philosophy, metaphysics, theology, 
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logic and reason, ethics, and tasawwuf. While their original sufl 
khanaqahs were in Iran and Iraq, they rapidly expanded and flour- 
ished in Syria, Anatolia, and in South Asia. A study of the history 
of Suhrawardl sufls and of their theological tasawwuf in these 
regions and in different periods is needed for an understanding of 
their enormous contribution to the Islamic tradition. 

The goal of this work is to move beyond the dichotomous 
models of “official” versus “popular” religion by viewing Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl and the Suhrawardl sufls as members of society 
concerned with tasawwuf and upholding the shana and sunna of 
the Prophet. This work examines sources that prove that, at times, 
Suhrawardl sufls were members of the cultural elite and pivotal 
political figures of the state enterprise, but at other times there were 
Suhrawardls who secluded themselves from political activities and 
the luxuries of materialism. Eaton’s social function of sufl is appro- 
priate to the extent of identifying the social status of sufls; however, 
this work takes the next step by incorporating the spiritual quest 
of Suhrawardls and their distinct Suhrawardl tasawwuf beliefs. The 
theoretical limits of this study are not restricted to the dualistic 
model of world-embracing sufls versus world-rejecting sufls. It is 
clear that from early Suhrawardl history they professed the ideas 
of living and enjoying the worldly life but within the confines of a 
structured, disciplined guidance of elder sufl shaikhs who knew 
fiqh, shana , Qur’anic and hadith studies, and kept the spirituality 
of the Prophet in the forefront of their tasawwuf. 

This work is interested in the ways in which Suhrawardls inter- 
preted their tasawwuf and as sufls how they made each con- 
struction into a sacred experience. Whether it is political activities, 
social charities, or anti-social behavior, the way Suhrawardl sufls 
viewed the world as manifestations of the sacred (and through their 
rituals they symbolically united with the holy) is critical for this 
study. Annemarie Schimmel’s work on sufl poetry dedicated to the 
Prophet ( ndtiyya ) is significant to this study because we can under- 
stand the sufl creation of a mystical imitatio Muhammadi that 
became the sacred object of return . 20 In the same manner, this work 
is concerned with the sacredness Suhrawardl sufls created in their 
tasawwuf and how it was understood in their achievements. 

The goal of this book 

It is important to deconstruct Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s sufl theology 
by analyzing his Qur’anic interpretations and his understanding of 
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the sayings of the Prophet or hadiths within a sufl context. A 
systematic examination of al-Suhrawardl’s sufl exegesis of the 
Quran and the different methodologies he applies to his particular 
sufl theosophy is discussed in Chapter 2. The function of the text 
is to aid in the daily spiritual exercises of the sufl way {tasawwuf) 
and in the spiritual and intellectual growth of the Suhrawardlyya 
members. I demonstrate that al-Suhrawardl’s sufl treatise contains 
a wide range of sufl theology; from Qur’anic hermeneutics, hadlth 
interpretations or tafsir, rational arguments on epistemology, 
different levels of spirituality, proper etiquette, correct methods of 
subsisting with God, to disparaging criticism of other sufl orders. 
All of these theological points, and others, are important arguments 
for his particular interpretation of a Suhrawardl tasawwuf. 

I argue that al-Suhrawardl’s ' Awarif al-Ma'arif is much more 
than a sufl manual for spiritual union with the divine, but that al- 
Suhrawardl’s authority on hadiths and knowledge of the Prophet 
allowed him to write one of the most definitive tasawwuf spiritual 
guidebooks on the Prophet. The traditional use of hadiths in legal, 
philosophical, poetical, and religious texts has been historically 
applied to standard Islamic discourse; however, hadiths in a sufl 
spiritual manual are mainly used to mirror the model of the 
Prophet’s mystical spirituality. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s intensive use 
of hadiths are a significant feature of remembering and re-enacting 
the Prophet Muhammad so that Suhrawardl sufls could move from 
merely imagining the Prophet to embodying the Prophet’s spiritu- 
ality. While Shaikh al-Suhrawardl strongly advocated the delicate 
memorization of the Quran for ritualistic prayers and incorpora- 
tion of the Quran into spiritual exercises (dhikr), when it comes 
to hadiths, sufls commit hadiths to memory in order to cultivate 
a closer kinship to the Prophet and maintain his sacred presence at 
every moment and at all times. 

The geographical area that is of concern is first Baghdad during 
the period of the 'Abbasid dynasty in the twelfth century. The 
second part of the study focuses on Multan during the Delhi 
Sultanate period. The chronological period extends from early thir- 
teenth century to the late fourteenth century, to be specific, the time 
when Shaikh TJmar al-Suhrawardl is appointed the shaikh al-lslam 
under caliph al-Nasir. This study begins with the original founder 
of the Suhrawardl order and analyzes the Suhrawardls over four 
generations up to Shaikh Rukn ud-dln Abu Fath. 

The primary sources used in this study are mainly Suhrawardl sufl 
treatises and sufl hagiographical literature. Suhrawardl literature 
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included a wide variety of biographies, dictionaries, recorded con- 
versations of Suhrawardl shaikhs, and their legal opinions. In these 
sources Suhrawardl sufls elaborate on proper ritual procedures and 
supply theories on practicing the perfect form of mystical Islam or 
tasawwuf. Suhrawardl poetry is an enormous field of information 
that discloses the meaning of the sacred for Suhrawardl poets. These 
poems contain personal commentaries of either the disciple of the 
poet or the sufl himself. For some have argued that hagiographical 
and sufl literature are filled with exaggerations and excessive devo- 
tion to the sufl shaikhs. However, these sacred texts cannot be dis- 
missed as unreadable for scholarly research, rather they serve to be 
instructional for readers and devotees alike. 21 If one is to only read 
these sacred texts as instructional guides to condition the human 
psyche, then one fails to understand how these texts bring about an 
awareness, a new enlightenment to the reader. 

In Chapter 1, this study investigates Shaikh al-SuhrawardTs 
political career in the context of working toward consolidating 
caliph al-Nasir’s empire and simultaneously attempting to estab- 
lish the Suhrawardl sufl order. It examines the dynamics of 
this sufl-state relationship on two levels. On the popular level, al- 
SuhrawardTs social and religious influence contributed to the 
defeat of anarchistic fityan groups and at the same time unified 
the decentralized futuwwa institution. In addition he worked 
toward building a positive, coalescing relationship with the alien- 
ated Nizarl Isma'lll community. On a political level Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl advocated and popularized a specific religious belief 
that equated the caliph as the main defender of sbana. This section 
discusses al-Suhrawardl’s reformist ideas connecting the two areas 
of tasawwuf and politics, and how these changes were critical for 
consolidating the power base of the caliphate. It demonstrates that 
from the beginning the Suhrawardl were a politically driven sufl 
order because of their deep commitment to defending sbana and 
the authority of the caliph. This chapter highlights the political, 
social and religious climate in which Shaikh al-Suhrawardl was 
involved and it shows a growth in Suhrawardl tasawwuf. It empha- 
sizes the critical point that tasawwuf, according to the shaikh, does 
not necessarily have to be compromised or sacrificed if properly 
understood and practiced. 

Chapter 2 examines al-Suhrawardl sufl religious and cultural 
attitudes that became normative for the Suhrawardl order. A 
textual analysis of al-Suhrawardl’s treatise, ' Awarif al-Ma r arif, 
demonstrates his understanding of an ideal world and what 
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methods are involved in achieving it. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl believed 
that his tariqa was more than an organization for sufls to learn 
spiritual purity, but every single action and thought was related to 
the larger purpose of returning to the divine. To him, this meant 
that sufls and non-sufls were responsible for controlling them- 
selves at every moment, in every place. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s 
emphasis on an internal and external structure for the individual 
required a strict observance to hierarchies, rituals, worship, 
political authority, social etiquette, shana, Quran, hadiths, and 
tasawwuf practices, all for the purpose of preparing for the moment 
of unity. These concrete views of living in this world to create an 
ideal world served to be the religious ideological foundation for 
successive SuhrawardT sufls. 

The main concern for Chapter 3 is the eastward expansion of 
the SuhrawardT order to Multan by al-Suhrawardl’s primary 
khalifa Shaikh Bahauddln Zakariyya. An analysis of Multani 
SuhrawardT biographical collections ( tazkirat ), recorded sufT 
conversations (; malfiizat ), and a collection of religious opinions 
( maktubat ), illustrates how successive SuhrawardTs recollected, 
interpreted, imagined, and practiced a particular type of Suhra- 
wardT tasawwuf. This demonstrates both a continuity in the 
SuhrawardT tasawwuf tradition, as well as significant changes that 
were required to adjust to the challenges of Multan and Ucch in 
the Delhi Sultanate period. Unlike Shaikh al-SuhrawardT’s supreme 
authority in thirteenth-century Baghdad, Multani SuhrawardTs in 
the mid-thirteenth-century and fourteenth century were confronted 
with unstable and altering governments and intense competition 
from other sufT orders and ' ulama\ In addition, being situated in a 
predominantly non-Muslim region allowed SuhrawardTs to take 
part in unprecedented cultural and religious exchanges. It demon- 
strates that SuhrawardT tasaivwuf in many ways adjusted to a new 
cultural, social, economical, and political region, but the tasaivwuf 
of political activism, defending the shana, and following the sunna 
of the Prophet were all equally important in institutionalizing the 
sufT order. 

After the discussion of the SuhrawardT order’s adjustment and 
assimilation to Multan, Chapter 4 concentrates on the ways in 
which SuhrawardT tasawwuf consisted of symbolic meanings that 
communicated an aspect of their spiritual beliefs. It is concerned 
with SuhrawardT rituals as living and breathing symbols that were 
purposely constructed to be a part of a larger whole. This chapter 
illustrates the continuity of SuhrawardT rituals with the larger 
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historical sufl tradition in order to have their tasawwuf associated 
with past prominent sufl shaikhs. Suhrawardl dhikr and salam 
rituals, recitation of Nafiyya poetry, tasliyat, khatam an-nubuwwa, 
and the ninety-nine names of the prophet are all interconnected 
rituals to access the pre-eternal light of Muhammad (nur Muham- 
mad). Through these various rituals, which had to be conducted at 
a special time and place, Suhrawardl sufls were creating a sacred 
moment to bring them back to the Prophet. 

And finally, Chapter 5 shifts from verbal symbols of sacred 
poetry to concrete spiritual exercises for Suhrawardls in Multan 
and Ucch. Shaikh Zakariyya’s emphasis was different from his 
predecessor - al-Suhrawardl - who focused on sufl theories and the 
evidence of tasawwuf in the Islamic tradition. However, Shaikh 
Zakariyya’s emphasis was to have Suhrawardls maintain a stead- 
fast practice of spiritual exercises (dhikr) in order to cultivate a 
habit of remembrance of God, and through this recollection sufls 
were attempting to embody the model of the Prophet. Zakariyya’s 
texts were specific recitations of the Quran or dhikr al-Qufan for 
Suhrawardls to master the knowledge of the inner and outer mean- 
ings of the Quran. This chapter examines the ways in which sufl 
spiritual exercises were meant to purify the heart and prepare for 
the moment of God’s presence. 
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THE LIFE OF 

SHAIKH 'ABU HAFS 'UMAR 
AL-SUHRAWARDl 


The original figure who established the Suhrawardl sufl tariqa was 
Shaikh Abu Najlb al-Suhrawardl, the uncle of ‘Abu Hafs 'Umar 
al-Suhrawardl. Abu Najlb al-Suhrawardi was born in 1097 in the 
town of Suhraward, which is west of Sultaniyya, in the province 
of al-Jibal, Iran. Shaikh Abu’n-Najib (d. 1168) became involved 
with the sufl tradition with his association with Shaikh Ahmad 
al-Ghazall, the brother of the well-known Abu Hamid al-Ghazall, 
educator and scholar at the Nizamiyya madrasa in Baghdad. It was 
Shaikh Ahmad al-Ghazall who invited Shaikh Abu Najlb to become 
his disciple and advance in his studies of tasawwuf. No sooner 
had he become proficient in sufl spirituality, than Shaikh Abu Najlb 
al-Suhrawardi built a kbanaqab on the banks of the Tigris river, 
and wrote the popular sufl manual Adah al-Mundin, that describes 
the importance of disciplined sufl behavior. Shaikh Ahmad al- 
Ghazall, Shaikh Abu Najlb and their contemporary 'AinuTQuzat, 
all belonged to the Junaydi school of tasawwuf. But contrary to 
Junayd’s mystical tradition of sobriety (sabw) they were all more 
inclined toward mystical intoxication or sukr. 1 Preachings and 
writings by Shaikh 'AinuTQuzat infuriated the sharVd- minded 
scholars and he was imprisoned in Baghdad. 'Ainu’l-Quzat’s 
Tambidat treatise argued that his doctrine of fane? was neither 
pantheism nor introducing the contingent being into God’s Being. 2 
'AinuTQuzat asserted that he was not different from earlier sufis 
but firmly agreed in many of areas of tasawwuf with the great 
scholar Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 1111). In 1131 'AinuTQuzat 
was murdered at the age of thirty-three and never had the oppor- 
tunity to defend his sufl ideas on tasawwuf in a public trial setting. 

The nephew of Shaikh Abu Najlb al-Suhrawardi was 'Abu Hafs 
'Umar al-Suhrawardi who was born in the month of Rajab, 523 
Hijri, or January 1145. Under his uncle’s direction, he studied 
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theology with one of the prominent theologians of the time, Shaikh 
'Abdu’l-Qadir Jilanl. After a systematic study of tasawivuf and 
legal studies the young al-Suhrawardi was initiated into tasawivuf 
by his uncle, Shaikh Abu Najlb al-Suhrawardi. It was not long 
before the budding scholar of tasawivuf would encounter criticism 
from senior theologians and legalists. In his late teenage years, al- 
Suhrawardl came across vigorous opposition from the greatest 
Hanball theologian in Baghdad, Abdu’r Rahman ibn al-JawzT 
(1 126-1200), 3 who was also a master interpreter of jurisprudence 
( fiqh ) and hadiths (muhadlth). Abdu’r Rahman ibn al-jawzl was a 
prolific author and preacher, and held a considerable amount of 
religious and political influence with the 'Abbasid Caliphs as the 
designated Shaikh al-lslam. Aside from the religious differences 
between Ibn al-jawzl’s legalist thought and Jilanfs tasawivuf 
understanding of Islam, Shaikh ibn al-jawzl accused al-Suhra- 
wardl’s teachings of furthering the cause of philosophical heresy in 
Islamic intellectual circles. Criticisms against al-Suhrawardi were 
not isolated events, but according to Ibn al-jawzl’s Naqd al- 
c Ilm wal-ulama and Talbis Iblis he went so far as to condemn 
non -Sunni sects and even attacked a large number of Sunni 
jurisconsults, sharia-minded folks and leading sufls including Abu 
Talib al-Malikl, Qushairl and Abu Hamid al-Ghazall. 4 The turning 
point to Ibn-al-JawzI’s public service came when caliph al-Nasir 
(1179-1225) reversed the policy of blind support for Ibn al-jawzl, 
and instituted more of a “middle-of-the-road” and centrist policy 
outlined by Shaikh Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardi. Like Ibn al- 
JawzI, Shaikh 'Umar al-Suhrawardl served as political-religious 
advisor in the capacity of Shaikh al-lslam, as which he assisted the 
'Abbasid administration’s goal of consolidating power in global 
Islamic politics. Under the fiercely political caliph al-Nasir, Shaikh 
'Umar al-Suhrawardl was sent abroad to the courts of the 'Ayyubid 
al-Malik al-'Adil I Saifu’al-dln (1200-1218) in Egypt, of the 
Khwarazm-Shah, 'Ala’ al-dln Muhammad (1200-1220) and of the 
Seljuk ruler of Konya 'Ala’ al-dln Kay-Qubaz I (1219-1237). In 
return caliph al-Nasir built an extensive khanaqah for Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl and his family with a number of additions such as 
a bathhouse and a garden. 

Islamic education: a Hanball scholar and sufl 

The sufl writings of caliph al-Nasir’s personal advisor 'Abu Hafs 
'Umar al-Suhrawardi are important in understanding the ideological 
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side to al-Nasir’s policies. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl was the founder 
of a sufl tariqa that had easily attracted a substantial number of 
followers and become a distinguished order . 5 As an author of a 
widely popular sufl manual, al-Suhrawardl became the leading 
authority in tasawwuf Islam and sufl theology. In his sufl beliefs, 
al-Suhrawardl was quite conservative and spoke out against the 
philosophical speculative orientation of his contemporaries, such 
as Ibn-'Arabl. He was a strong supporter for obeying Islamic law 
(shana) as the legitimate form for society to be structured and 
for true religious understanding. With shana and other related dis- 
ciplines such as theology, QuTanic tafsir, and sunna studies, 
al-Suhrawardl believed that they all must be strictly observed for real 
inner spiritual ascension. For him, the shana was not only a set of 
legal codes to memorize, understand, and enact, but it entailed a 
deeper understanding of the divine path that leads the individual 
back to the creator. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl believed that those 
individuals who argued over the insignificant minuscule elements 
of the shana were lost in human argumentation and missed the 
obvious divine essence. He explicitly opposed the philosophical 
speculation of the Faylasiifs, because an untrained person could 
put forth an interpretation that is totally false from the Islamic prin- 
ciples. Even with these discrepancies, Shaikh al-Suhrawardl was 
tolerant of all kinds of sufl beliefs and practices, but was interested 
in those who followed the particular Suhrawardlyya tasawwuf 
way of obeying the shana and adhering completely to the sunna of 
the Prophet. 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl viewed sufl beliefs as a way to perfect devo- 
tion in which one can fully enjoy divine beauty; tasaivwuf was the 
recreation of a divine connection one had previously experienced in 
a pre-existent time. To him this did not contradict the use of good 
sense and the ability to lead a practical life by embracing the bene- 
fits of this world. He encouraged living in a sufl lodge, khanaqah, 
while at the same time earning an income by working. Within the 
khanaqah there were several administrative and clerical positions 
that provided a salary, but the khanaqah institution was supported 
by charitable foundations (awqaf) and could not employ all of its 
disciples, but more often the disciples who dedicated their lives to 
the order took on the limited positions . 6 The khanaqah had a pri- 
mary shaikh al-sufiyya who was the spiritual leader of the organi- 
zation. The shaikh al-sufyya usually had at least two assistants 
called the khadim al-mushaf and the khadim al-rub'a al-sharifa, who 
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assisted in prayers and supplications, dua and dhikr, and distribu- 
tion of Qurans for recitation and study. Some of the additional 
administrative roles performed by sufls in the kbanaqah were: lead- 
ing the daily prayers [imam), announcing the daily prayers 
(muezzin), reciting the Quran ( qari ), washing and preparing the 
prayer rugs ( khadim al-sajada), reciting the funeral services (katib 
al-ghayba), and being in charge of food preparation (hawaij kashi ). 7 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl preached a balanced code for sufl living, 
one that was set as an example by the Prophet Muhammad. The 
Prophet Muhammad was the primary model for sufls to mirror 
themselves on because he embodied human perfection and ultimate 
divine guidance. For shaikh al-Suhrawardl there were only a few 
advanced spiritual devotees who were able to pray all night and 
work all day. For the rest of the believers, according to Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardi, all they had to do was to combine following the 
sunna of the Prophet and studying the Quran with certain sufl 
practices, such as dhikr, as part of their daily routine. On the 
debatable issue of whether sufls should maintain a celibate lifestyle, 
he felt that only the sufl shaikhs were qualified to judge their disci- 
ples on whether they were spiritually equipped to take on that 
challenge. His defense in opposing the practice of celibacy was that 
it was not practiced by the Prophet Muhammad himself; however, 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardl thought it was permissible for the few elite 
spiritually advanced sufl elders. But one area he was very adamant 
about counteracting was the lifestyle of the nomadic begging 
Qalandars, who were extremely controversial at this time because 
of their antinomian characteristics and outward disrespect for the 
sharta. While the Qalandars (sometimes called Dervishes ) were not 
sufls associated with the state or organized tariqats, they were more 
or less connected through deep individual conviction of their own 
personal journey. For al-Suhrawardl, the Qalandars ’ disregard for 
the state was far from any reasonable interpretation of the madhabs 
and their awkward ascetic way of life could not have had any asso- 
ciations to any of the sharta- obeying established sufl tarlqat. 

For many political theorists during this time like al-Mawardi, 
who believed that an effective caliph should designate power to 
regional sultans in order to maintain a centralized authority, Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardi felt that the caliph was the central focus of the 
sharta. 8 With the aid of expert advisors, the shaikh felt that 
the caliph had the sole authority to determine internal and inter- 
national policies. But for al-Suhrawardl, in addition to being 
the sole executive, judicial, and spiritual leader to implement the 
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shana, the office of the caliphate needed to be the primary focus 
for sufl practices. For him, sufl beliefs and practices were a part 
of a branch of shana and it was shana that would give spiritual 
guidance to the community. While caliph al-Nasir’s role as the 
prime supreme sufl was not explicitly expressed in sufl terms, 
he was directly involved as the leader of futuwwa groups. These 
futuwwa groups were the main channel for expressing lower-class 
interest in the urban centers, and they were pervaded by sufl teach- 
ings and a sufl networking system. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl taught 
that the futuwwa system was a part of the sufl way, intended for 
ordinary folks who found sufl tanqats too demanding for them to 
become associated. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl advocated that fityan 
were inherently part of the larger shana system, where of course, 
the caliph was responsible for all religious, social, and political 
activities, and these powers were sanctioned by the divine. 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s hierarchical model established the prior- 
ity of the futuwiva, sufl orders, and the caliphate in an ascending 
order. He defined the caliph as the “representative” or “viceregent” 
(khalifa) of God on earth. According to him, humanity is incapable 
of returning to God on its own without a temporal overseer. For 
this reason God chose a mediator, wasila, between Himself and 
human beings. It is the caliph who is the representative of God 
and has the ultimate responsibility to bring human beings from a 
corrupt way of living and back to Him . 9 Those mediators who are 
near to God provide a service for the pious collective community, 
jama'at. 10 Shaikh al-Suhrawardl became one of the most import- 
ant associates in structuring caliph al-Nasir’s domestic and foreign 
policies and he went on key diplomatic missions with these ideas 
in mind. 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl taught the primacy of the Jamal caliphate 
as the capstone for the shana structure. The caliph must be the 
ultimate guarantor for the Islamic religious, political, and social 
order. According to al-Suhrawardl, the caliph was the head of all 
legal institutions created by the shana. The caliph had to be the chief 
scholar of all the c alim scholars in the Muslim intellectual commu- 
nity; he needed to be an interpreter of the law by being a supreme 
c alim scholar himself. Indeed, al-Nasir undertook to be an active 
teacher of hadith reports, and al-Suhrawardl makes the point of 
citing caliph al-Nasir as the last link in the isnad documenta- 
tion in the ahadiths he used. With the assistance of al-Suhrawardl 
and other leading Hanball authorities caliph al-Nasir became a 
certified legitimate faqih (legal scholar) in all four Jamal-Sunm legal 
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schools {madbabs). This served to underline the equal status of the 
four madbabs and to encourage them to admit each other’s valid- 
ity. With Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s supervision, caliph al-Nasir 
created a cooperative program, which was to have the legal schools 
that were historically competitive (and at times had been sanctioned 
by the state and others) outlawed, to ensure that select social organ- 
izations and sufi orders worked together for the benefit of the state. 

Shaikh al-Islam and political statesman under 
Caliph al-Nasir 

The active participation of 'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl in state 
affairs raises several questions regarding the evolution of sufi 
orders and their sufi beliefs. Al-Suhrawardi’s political activities 
demonstrate another significant dimension to the development and 
institutionalization of sufi orders during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. On one level he was serving as a political advisor 
for the caliph of the 'Abbasid dynasty who needed his expertise in 
building alliances and confidence with other Muslim adminis- 
trations. On another level, Shaikh al-Suhrawardl possessed a 
considerable religious authority in both areas of legal training and 
tasawwuf Islam. 11 The reason al-Suhrawardl stands out among his 
contemporaries is because he achieved a high position in the state’s 
apparatus, and was responsible for consolidating its power base, 
while at the same time being able to penetrate into weak social 
institutions. The way Shaikh al-Suhrawardl successfully balanced 
a sufi-state cooperative relationship leads to a greater under- 
standing of the way these relationships influenced caliph al-Nasir’s 
administration (1180-1225), and more importantly, how these 
relationships affected the outcome of state policies and the expan- 
sion of the Suhrawardiyya order. It is important to put al- 
Suhrawardl in his context as a political and religious advisor during 
caliph al-Nasir’s reign in order to realize his contributions on 
multiple levels. 

The ideological side to the policies of the 'Abbasid caliph al-Nasir 
provides answers to his objectives in being the “caliph of unity.” 
Shaikh 'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl (1145-1236) appears to 
have been one of many advisors to assist in caliph al-Nasir’s aims 
of consolidating his control over various Islamic institutions and 
regions. For caliph al-Nasir, al-Suhrawardl was a prominent 
and popular sufi shaikh of his time, who could gain access into a 
decentralized futuwwa system and shape it to serve the needs of 
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al-Nasir. 12 With the gradual integration of sufl ideas and practices 
in many futuwwa groups, it would not be difficult to penetrate 
them and inject a sense of direction. Al-Nasir’s conception of the 
Caliphate was that it should be the center of Islamdom toward 
which various leaders and movements should gravitate. This made 
al-Suhrawardl a valuable political and religious advisor. 13 

Caliph al-Nasir was an intensely politically-oriented caliph, who 
advocated a Hanball legal ideology because he recognized the 
Hanball madbab’s cumulative power throughout the century. 
Jama’at-i Sunni dominance in Iraq was primarily brought about by 
the momentum of their opposition to Mu'tazill and Ash'arl thought 
in earlier centuries. By the twelfth century the Hanball madhab 
became the dominant legal interpretation in Baghdad and caliph 
al-Nasir effectively used that power to enhance himself on multiple 
levels. He used it to strengthen his own power base in futuwwa 
groups by maintaining influential Hanball authorities for the trans- 
mission of badith, such as Shaikh c Abd al-Mughlth, Shaikh al-Latif 
al-Baghdadl, and Shaikh Ibn al-Mi'mar. 14 Shaikh Ibn al-Mi c mar 
was a prominent chronicler of futuivwa ritual and beliefs and 
ultimately served as an important advisor to assert control over the 
futuwwa structure under al-Nasir’s administration. In 1179, 
shortly after the caliph al-Nasir had made his annual visit to the 
tomb of Ahmad ibn-Hanbal in Baghdad, he recognized the Hanball 
madhab as the legal school of the administration. 

Caliph al-Nasir’s involvement with futuwwa groups 

By the time of caliph al-Nasir in the mid-twelfth centuy, futuwwa 
groups (pi. fityan) were institutionalized and mainly consisted of 
urban lower-class men. There were several types of futuwwa 
groups; some were dedicated to occupational associations, while 
some were formed for sports and mutual aid. Many futuwwa 
groups consisted of young men and were essentially “youth gangs” 
that found ways to be in solidarity and assert their independ- 
ence in a variety of ways. It is clear that the members in fityan were 
most often poor and young men who did not have the family 
connections of notables, and some had an anti-establishment 
quality to them. Futuwwa groups maintained an unconditional 
loyalty to members and to each other, even to the extent that youth 
gangs insisted on cutting ties from their family members. 

Through the close association and eventual integration with the 
sufl tradition, futuwwa organizations gained a spiritual element 
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that was compatible with their internal hierarchical structure. In 
addition, a sufl influence brought a cross-regional networking 
system that enabled futuwwa members to increase their political 
and social contacts beyond their immediate neighborhoods. By 
the eleventh century, many futuwwa organizations had adopted 
aspects of sufl language for expressing loyalty and magnanimity, 
which they transformed into loyalty to God. Some historians of the 
time interpreted the futuwwa as a sort of lesser sufl way for those 
unable to achieve the full mystical way. Sometimes futuwwa clubs 
came to have their own sufl ceremonies. The futuwwa had become 
essentially the sufl dimension of organizations. 15 

In 1182, caliph al-Nasir recognized a dissident branch of the 
futuwwa that had existed in Baghdad since the tenth century and 
called it “ niqabat al-futuwwa." He was a member of the group, 
as were Shaikh 'Abd al-Jabbar and Shaikh Ibn Yusuf Salih 
(d. 1187) - the very person who invested al-Nasir with the libas al- 
futuwwa. The famous chronicler, Ibn al-JawzT, observed sufl traits 
in the futuwwa of ' Ayyarun Fityan. There were rules of purity, 
respect for one’s brother, and the swearing of oaths. He called them 
the “protectors of the poor and women.” 16 The ' Ayyarun were 
internally organized with a strong hierarchy of leadership, and they 
believed the state was corrupted by politicians who did not serve 
the community. From time to time the anarchistic views of the 
' Ayyarun were expressed in social unrest; they took part in looting 
state buildings, setting fires in the markets, and causing violence in 
the streets. 17 In twelfth-century Baghdad, Ibn-Bakran was a source 
of trouble for both caliph al-Muqtafl and Sultan Mas'ud. Ibn 
Bakran’s anarchistic violence flourished in the late 1130s, but even- 
tually he soon found himself in a close relationship with wazir 
az-Zaynabl’s son who was bestowed the sarawil al-futuwwa, a 
special sufl garment. 18 The ' Ayyarun Fityan became less of a threat 
under the wazir Ibn-Hubayra, but within ten years of caliph al- 
Nasir’s succession to the caliphate, Hanball scholars dominated the 
futuwwa institution, which ensured a degree of stability and simul- 
taneously a decline in popular anti-state sentiments. The caliph’s 
infiltration of the futuwwa institution was a major element in 
weakening hostile futuwwa groups like the ' Ayyarun Fityan. 

Caliph al-Nasir’s involvement with the c Ayyarun Fityan suggests 
that he had a systemized policy to absorb dissidents and end their 
constant uprisings by incorporating them into the mainstream 
establishment. Once caliph al-Nasir successfully exposed and pene- 
trated fityan, he was especially interested in coopting their inner 
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unity and social system and replacing their political anarchistic 
philosophy with his own. This may have very well been the reason 
for the edict of 1207. Al-Nasir wanted to root out the futuwwa 
groups that bore arms and were linked to volunteer militia groups. 
For example, the abdath futuwiva organization in Syria often 
participated in battles alongside the Turkic troops to defend their 
regions from hostile invasions. An uncontrolled militia futuwiva 
group would have threatened al-Nasir’s aim of being the primary 
uncontested leader of all futuwwa organizations. 

Al-Nasir moved to control the futuwiva from within to ensure 
that the past history of turbulent fityan would not pose a threat 
under his administration. After twenty-five years as an initiate in 
the futuwwa, in the year of 1207, he was ready to consolidate 
the position he had gradually gained. He declared himself the sole 
authority over all futuwiva organizations both in Baghdad and else- 
where, and any organization that did not acknowledge his 
leadership was banned, and was not to be recognized as a true 
futuwiva. 19 He also went on to encourage mutual tolerance among 
Muslims, with the futuwiva rather than with the c ulama’; several 
futuwwa organizations were told that they were integral parts of 
the Islamic umma, and that it was necessary to recognize each 
other’s validity. 

In 1207, al-Nasir made his political objectives clear and public. 
Caliph al-Nasir recognized the futuwwa movement itself and 
declared all other fityan illegal except his futuwwa organization. 
He also declared himself the central authority of the futuwwa. 
Later in the year, al-Nasir issued another decree which set forth the 
code of behavior for futuwiva members and declared that God 
had designated the caliph as having sole responsibility to maintain 
the shana. And also in 1207, al-Nasir received his permission or 
ijaza as a transmitter of baditb from the leaders of the four schools 
of jurisprudence. A letter to the representatives of the four schools 
of jurisprudence at the Dar al-badith in Damascus included al- 
Nasir’s words of “on conditions of sound authority.” 20 This 
ensured him full support for uniting his administration by imposing 
himself not only as an active participant but also as the leader in 
the forefront of that movement. 

Unlike other periods of time, this caliph’s period is particularly 
distinct because, on the one hand, it consists of complex relation- 
ships between state authority, social institutions, and religious 
affairs, and on the other, there are major transformations of social 
institutions under the direction of the 'Abbasid caliph. There are 
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questions as to why the futuwwa organizations became an essen- 
tial policy issue for caliph al-Nasir. What did caliph al-Nasir benefit 
from futuwiva groups in social, political and religious terms? How 
could centralizing futuwwa organizations with the caliph at the 
center of all authority change the function of fityan ? And was it 
possible for caliph al-Nasir to consolidate futuwwa organizations 
without the assistance of Shaikh al-Suhrawardl? 

These issues are very controversial for scholars like Claude 
Cahen who believed that al-Nasir recognized the futuwiva order in 
part to spread the ideas of al-Suhrawardl, the principal propagan- 
dist of futuwwa reforms and one of the most revered men of 
his day . 21 Cahen believed that early ideas in reforming futuwwa 
organizations were probably not from the caliph himself, but from 
shaikh al-Suhrawardl. To him Shaikh al-Suhrawardl was the 
mastermind in designing the religious, political, and social reforms 
of futuwwa organizations, because they increased the shaikh’s 
opportunity to advance his particular form of sufl islam to futuwwa 
members who were already sympathetic to sufl ideals. It also 
allowed al-Suhrawardl to recruit members to his tariqa and expand 
Suhrawardl kbanaqahs in the western regions. Cahen does not 
diminish the importance of caliph al-Nasir’s expansionary policies, 
but in regard to altering the religio-political philosophy of fityan, 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardl should be given primary credit. 

One of the ways in which Cahen proved that al-Suhrawardl’s 
efforts were essential to reconstructing futuwwa organizations was 
by using al-Suhrawardl’s innovative political and religious beliefs 
in tasawwuf. To Cahen, Shaikh al-Suhrawardl developed a theory 
for unifying the caliphate in a way that fityan and tasawwuf 
islam were essentially one single entity. And both of these entities 
belonged under the supervision of the caliph, where the descending 
order after the caliph was sufl tariqats, then the fityan which were 
really a subordinate part of the sufl tariqats. According to Cahen, 
this theory certainly did not conflict with al-Nasir’s political ambi- 
tions and his conception of himself as the primary leader of 
futuwwa organizations. Cahen believed it was through the signifi- 
cant collaborative and intellectual efforts of al-Suhrawardl that 
caliph al-Nasir was successful in making himself the final authority 
in futuwwa organizations, as well as expanding his power as the 
caliph. 

Two authors of this period who studied futuwwa structure, 
ideas, beliefs and rituals were Ibn al-Mi'mar al-Baghdadl and 
al-Khartabirti. In Ibn al-Mi c mar’s Kitab al-futuwwa there are 
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references to al-Suhrawardl’s statements connecting futuwwa 
organizations to the shana. 11 It is not surprising then to see Ibn al- 
Mi'mar use sufl metaphors for internal hierarchy, where the essence 
of the futuwwa is in the “kabtr” (elder or greater in rank) and 
“ibn” (son or pupil). In many respects the sufl spiritual model of 
a pir and murid was mirrored in fityan, and in these organizations 
there was a hierarchy of its members whose main objective was to 
uphold the precepts of Islam . 23 

Scholarly debate over al-Nasir’s and al-Suhrawardl’s complex 
roles in the futuwwa organizations and over al-Suhrawardl’s 
contributions to reforming social institutions to influence a sufl 
theology is important to understanding the Suhrawardl sufl 
order. Recently, scholars argued that caliph al-Nasir’s futuwwa 
involvement was a part of his social reform policy to bring about 
greater stability to the region. However, Paul Wittek believes that 
al-Nasir’s motives were to counteract the threat of the crusader 
hostility and to unite the Islamic world by means of patronizing 
the futuwwa organizations . 24 The main problem in Wittek’s theory 
is that caliph al-Nasir was not in the vanguard in defending against 
the Crusaders. In fact, when Salah ad-din requested military and 
economic support from caliph al-Nasir, to defend against the 
Crusader aggression, he was given a minimum and insufficient 
number of troops. In addition to this aspect, Wittek argues that 
al-Nasir - being the caliph of Baghdad, which had a considerable 
amount of historical, political, and religious significance to the 
global Islamic community - was mainly interested in preserving 
the prestigiousness of Baghdad as the center of Islamic culture by 
protecting Muslims from both Crusader invasions and anarchistic 
futuwiva members . 25 Wittek’s interpretation of al-Nasir is one that 
positions the caliph in the center of Islamic politics, and as the 
commander of the faithful (“ amir al-mumiriin”) whose objectives 
were to protect the regional borders, even if it meant subverting 
private social organizations like the fityan. 

For some scholars Wittek’s arguments do not take account 
of the nature of the relationships between the caliph and 
non-governmental private social organizations. To scholars like 
Taeschner, the grass-roots popularity of fityan along with their 
independent political and economic capacity was the real threat to 
the established caliphate institution. According to Taeschner, caliph 
al-Nasir’s role in the fityan was mainly to strengthen the authority 
of the caliphate by being the “caliph of unity .” 26 He thinks the 
critical weakness of the futuivwa was that it had a vacuum of 
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power, and it was al-Nasir’s aim to centralize it with him at the cen- 
ter. 27 Taeschner treats the futuwwa organizations as another area 
for the caliph to assert his authority over the lower classes and dis- 
contented of society. For Taeschner, fityan were a perfect forum for 
caliph al-Nasir to express his newly revived authority, while at the 
same time serving as the caliph who united the Islamic regions. 
Taeschner’s theories may not be too far from the mark with respect 
to thinking that caliph al-Nasir desired to be at the center of all 
social and religious institutions, but there are weak links in the way 
in which Taeschner viewed the power relationships of the caliphate 
and the futuivwa institution. Taeschner’s view is a typical two- 
tiered model based on power struggles between political and social 
institutions. In this model the caliphate is the dominant entity and 
the futuwwa institution is the subjugated entity, and it is the objec- 
tive of the dominant caliphate to control all parts of the weaker 
futuivwa system. Taeschner does not factor into his power struggle 
model that the weaker system does not always cave in to the dom- 
inant system. He does not consider the possibility that in all sys- 
tems, weak or powerful, there is a negotiation process of power and 
of space between the two systems. 

One such scholar who challenged the theories of Taeschner’s 
caliphat e-futuwwa relationship was G. Salinger. Salinger pointed 
out that the main flaw is understanding the Islamic caliphate system 
along the lines of a medieval European system. Salinger asserts 
that the caliphate was never a feudal system based on contractual 
relationships between kings and vassals. He commented that 
futuivwa guilds were independent organizations and could not 
have served as an arena for the caliph to assert political power or 
reinvigorate his own power. 28 However, in Salinger’s opinion, 
caliph al-Nasir’s gradual influence in the futuwwa is called a “coup 
d’etat.” Due to uncontrollable factionalism, and disorderly public 
behavior, the state feared violent repercussions if it attempted to 
destroy the futuwwa. Instead, Salinger believes that caliph al-Nasir 
decided to penetrate the fityan and transform them from the 
inside. According to Salinger, the fityan had reached a point of 
potentially threatening the state, at least in terms of supporting 
groups that were anti-state, and al-Nasir’s annexation of fityan was 
essentially a security issue. While Salinger’s argument is credible, it 
is missing an important dimension to his point, which is that by 
the year 1207, the year caliph al-Nasir declared himself the leader 
of all fityan groups and outlawed those groups that did not recog- 
nize him as the true leader, most futuwwa organizations displayed 
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characteristics neither of “uncontrollable factionalism” nor of “dis- 
orderly public behavior.” In fact the futuwwa literature of this time 
clearly reflects more concern about proper codes, behavior and 
ideas, as opposed to ways of breaking into factional groups or 
devising methods of disrupting state business. 

As mentioned earlier, Ibn al-Mi'mar and al-Khartabirti’s works 
are the only extant literature regarding futuwwa organizations and 
provide significant insight into futuwwa rituals and structure, as 
well as into the ideas of both writers. Little is known of either 
writer other than that they lived in caliph al-Nasir’s period, and 
their works directly study futuwwa groups. Ibn al-Mi'mar was a 
Hanball faqih and trained mubadditb in Baghdad. There is less 
information on al-Khartabirti other than that he was a member 
of the same futuwwa group as caliph al-Nasir’s son, al-Malik al- 
Mu'azzam 'Abu al-Hassan 'Ah, to whom he dedicated his work in 
1216. 29 Both of these handbooks discuss details of practices and 
ceremonies, which are usually supported by Qur’anic or badith 
quotations. 

For instance, al-Khartabirti discusses the transfer of libas al- 
futuwwa, a piece of clothing given to a younger initiate [fata), as 
clothing of piety or taqiva. To al-Khartabirti, a fata who wears the 
libas al-futuwwa must possess excellent qualities; “he must worship 
regularly, obey his parents, always speak the truth, pay alms-tax, 
is generous to those who do mischief against him, and visits sick 
people.” 30 He continues to elaborate that the libas al-futuwwa 
pertains to the real world where one should have the fear of God. 
He cites the sura al-Araf, verse 26, to support the fityan use of the 
libas al-futuwwa ritual. 

Oh children of Adam! We have bestowed upon you from 
on high the knowledge of making garments to cover your 
nakedness, and as a thing of beauty, but the garment of 
God-consciousness is the best of all. 

According to al-Khartabirti, wearing the libas al-futuwwa is only 
for a select group of individuals who are worthy of such honor, 
because the cloth consisted of five distinct qualities: truth (sadiq), 
faithfulness ( amanat ), piety ( taqwa ), worship (ada’ as-salwat), and 
restraint from committing adultery (tark az-zina). 31 

Al-Khartabirti and Ibn al-Mi'mar are often seen to use badith and 
Qur’anic verses to refer to the piety of the futuwwa organization. 
Al-Khartabirti speaks of the futuwwa as the “tree of salvation,” a 
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metaphor to demonstrate the permanency of the group that is rooted 
in earth and has branches up to the heavens. 32 To al-Khartabirti, the 
futuwwa connection to the tree is like that of the Quran and this is 
symbolic of the significant relationship of how the futuwwa struc- 
ture is firmly linked to that of the divine message of God. From sura 
al-Ibrahim, verse 24, al-Khartabirti quotes: 

Do you not see how Allah sets forth a parable? It is like a 
good tree, whose root is firm and whose branches reach 
into heaven. 

For Ibn-Mi'mar, the individual fata members are responsible to 
live up to their allegiance to the futuwwa organizations. To him, 
fityan were originally established as an extension of faith which 
was designed to help out the needy and spend one’s wealth on 
the poor. Since generosity was one of the major requirements for 
Ibn al-Mi'mar, in his discussion of rituals he points out the signif- 
icance of wearing the libas al-futuwwa and drinking a mixture of 
salt and water (shurb al-murada’ah) and as usual he quotes the 
Quran to illustrate the sacredness of the ritual. From sura al- 
Furqan, verse 53: 

This is palatable and sweet water, and the other is saltish 
and bitter water. 

Upon drinking the shurb al-murada'ah, Ibn al-Mi'mar writes that 
the leading shaikh would recite “God has made the drink a symbol 
of the futuwwa pact and the covenant with Him. May God curse 
him who breaks the pact!” 33 Ibn al-Mi'mar combines theological 
signs like the divine convenant with the symbolism of water in 
futuwwa rites for its members. The symbolism is meant to connect 
the fata with the significance of zamzam, the holy well near the 
Ka’ba. Within the description of this initiation process, Ibn al- 
Mi'mar quotes from the Quran, sura 21, verse 30, which states 

We have made alive everything through water 

as a way to demonstrate that water has the power to purify hearts 
and external behavior, and one needs to nourish the body as well as 
purify the soul as long as they are members of the futuwwa group. 

Ibn al-Mi'mar was more concerned with members understanding 
the connection between futuwwa rituals and beliefs, and how every 
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single action is directly supported by the orders of God. He argues 
that any futuwwa organization that is not grounded in the prin- 
ciples of shana is not a true futuwwa because fityan groups initiate 
members with only the highest moral qualities. And since the 
fityan groups that he is familiar with require the individual fata 
members first to prove their ability to reason faql) and demonstrate 
their knowledge film) of shana, this combination of the two main- 
tains a strong level of sound minded members who can distinguish 
right and from wrong. 34 He even criticizes the factionalism 
among fityan groups such as the “Bayt al-Maulidiya” or the “Bayt 
ash-Shuhayniya,” and it is interesting to point out that he credits 
caliph al-Nasir with putting an end to these divisions with his 
futuwwa reforms. Ibn al-Mi'mar explains that caliph al-Nasir’s 
guidance under Shaikh c Abd al-Jabbar, who initiated him into 
the “Bayt ar-Rahhasiya” futuwwa, understood the importance of 
uniting the fityan groups because they were moving further away 
from the ideals of the futuwwa. 35 

It is likely that Ibn al-Mi c mar’s and al-Khartabirti’s extensive 
work was to prove that fityan groups were completely in harmony 
with the Islamic shana in order to defend the institution from crit- 
icism. This validity of fityan groups and the issue of whether their 
practices and beliefs were in compliance with Islamic principles was 
still an important controversy for the ' ulama ’ in the late thirteenth 
century. For example, one important Hanball jurist scholar ( faqih ) 
who spoke out against fityan groups and all of the rituals that were 
created within the fityan was Shaikh Ibn-Taymlya (1263-1328). 
While there is a considerable amount of scholarship on Ibn- 
Taymlya, it is clear that recent studies show the complexity of his 
thought as well as the difficulty in labeling him either a reformer 
or a proponent of a sunrii orthodoxy. 36 In Muhammad Umar 
Memon’s work on Ibn-Taymlya, he clearly illustrates how certain 
scholars only focus on the later years of Ibn-Taymlya’s polemical 
works. During the later years of 1321-1326, Ibn-Taymlya wit- 
nessed a breakdown in Muslim-Christian relations where wide- 
spread riots fueled popular resentment. Also during this time, Ibn- 
Taymlya was imprisoned for his contentious polemical writings, 
such as, “The Necessity of the Straight Path against the People 
of Hell” (Kitab iqtida ’ as-sirat al-mustaqim mukhalafat ashab al- 
jahim). In Kitab iqtida’ as-sirdtal-mustaqim, Ibn-Taymlya expands 
upon a theory on the subject of innovative additions (bicfa) to the 
Islamic religion which he believes stems from non-Islamic practices 
and customs. 37 His view of history relies heavily on degrees of 
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moral correction to human beings, and he insists that Prophet 
Muhammad’s mission was to define and exemplify the highest 
moral conduct that is upheld by God. It is important not to 
conclude, as earlier scholars and Muslim reformers have done, that 
Ibn-Taymlya’s understanding of bida is a narrow definition of any 
practice that did not exist during the Prophet Muhammad’s life- 
time . 38 He is meticulous with the term and elaborates on a variety 
of bid a types, those kinds that are either praiseworthy ( hasana ), 
certain bid a that are reprehensible (makrub) and specific bid a types 
that are unlawful ( tahrim ) according to the sharfa . 39 Ibn-Taymlya 
was primarily concerned with popular practices that involved the 
acceptance of ideas on intercession, celebrating and adopting 
cultural festivals from non-Muslim communities, alleged blessings 
earned from visitation to sufl tombs, beliefs attributing mystical 
powers to sufl shaikhs, or membership of fityan groups, all of 
which he considered to be customs to have derived from a non- 
Islamic tradition . 40 

With respect to the fityan groups, Ibn-Taymlya criticized the 
futuwwa institution on the basis of whether it was ever permissible 
to exist with the sharfa. He rejected futuwwa rituals like the 
wearing of the libas al-futuwwa and drinking the shurb al- 
muraddab water since he never found evidence for them in either 
the sharfa or sunna of the Prophet . 41 He dismissed all fityan claims 
that these practices were documented by the Prophet’s son-in-law, 
'All ibn Abl Talib. In examining the fityan isnad reports that 
supported their claims of conducting libas al-futuwwa and shurb 
al-nturaddah rituals, Ibn-Taymlya stated that in their chain of 
transmitters there were several questionable persons. According to 
him, there was an insufficient amount of information on a number 
of individuals who claimed to be transmitters, and it was unwise 
to attribute statements to 'All ibn Abl Talib when the integrity of 
these alleged transmitters is not certain. In respect to fityan’ s 
defense of using the libas al-futuwwa because the Quran discusses 
“a garment to cover your nakedness,” that could mean any type 
of garment or a symbolic garment and it is not necessarily refer- 
ring to the fityan’ s libas al-futuwwa . 42 Despite Ibn-Taymlya’s 
criticism of particular rituals and beliefs that were associated with 
the futuwwa institution, he approved of the fityan’ s strong 
emphasis on maintaining an ethical character. However, he felt that 
living according to the sharfa was compulsory for every Muslim 
whether he was a member of futuwwa or not. Ibn-Taymlya was 
primarily concerned with Muslims, whether they were sufls or fatas 
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in a futuwwa, anyone who, he felt, was gradually deviating from 
the source for all ontological meaning, i.e. God and the sunna of 
the Prophet. In terms of attributing the customs of an organization 
as a sunna, he stated, “It is imperative to differentiate between 
following the Prophet and making a sunna of his practice, and a 
practice which though it was connected with the Prophet was not 
intended as a sunna and is therefore a piece of innovation [bida ).” 43 
Ibn-Taymlya did not agree with many areas of the specific rites of 
the fityan, especially when its proponents defended their ideas with 
the Quran and sbana. But in all of his criticisms it is important to 
recognize that he did not condemn the institution as a whole and 
advocate the dissolving of the futuwwa institution. 

Another contemporary Hanball thinker and student of Ibn- 
Taymlya, Safi al-Dln Idris ibn Bidqln, was much more uncom- 
promising against the futuwwa groups . 44 Ibn-Bidqln went further 
than Ibn-Taymlya by stating that what he witnessed in the futuwwa 
groups was the worst form of bida\ According to him, anyone asso- 
ciated with the fityans had totally diverged from the principles of 
the sbana and sunna. While Ibn-Taymlya mainly argued against 
their text sources for defending futuwwa rituals, Ibn-Bidqln 
attacked the popular practices themselves as bida. He accused elder 
fityan members of practicing sodomy with younger initiate fata 
members during the ritual of libas al-futuwwa. For Ibn-Bidqln, the 
tying of one or more knots in the ends of fata’ s girdle, belt or shawl 
and being in the presence of the “beardless youths” was absolutely 
forbidden by the Prophet . 45 In the sources that are available not all 
of the initiation rites are written in such detail to support Ibn- 
Bidqln’s allegations, which is a major a problem in fully analyzing 
what Ibn-Bidqln observed and the futuwwa texts that are extant. 
What is distinct is the difference in Ibn-Taymlya’s arguments 
against fityan claims of having pietistic roots in the sbana, whereas 
Ibn-Bidqln finds the popular practices within the futuwwa institu- 
tion problematic as a whole and against all Islamic principles. 

Even with scholarly criticism by Ibn-Taymlya and condemna- 
tion by Ibn-Bidqln, both of the works by Ibn al-Mi'mar and al- 
Khartabirti are interested in not only preserving the history and 
philosophy of fityan, but more importantly, their writings promote 
a particular interpretation of Islamic worship. Both works, Kitab 
al-futuwwa and Tubfat al-Wasaya, stress the Qur’anic significance 
in being members of futuwwa groups and how as members they 
are carrying forward, through rituals and beliefs, the message of 
the Prophet. Supporters like Ibn al-Mi'mar and al-Khartabirti 
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proposed the futuwwa as a complete religious, political and social 
institution for individuals who were ordinarily excluded from other 
organizations . 46 According to Ibn al-Mi'mar, futuivwa groups had 
discriminatory policies in admitting certain professions, like tax- 
collectors, astronomers, and astrologers, to ensure that members 
would become strict adherents to the sbarVa. But aside from having 
selective admission policies, or the details of the particular rituals 
practiced, or the soteriological reasons to being a member in the 
futuivwa groups, the futuivwa institution served a function for sufls 
like Shaikh al-Suhrawardi and for politicians like caliph al-Nasir. 
There are complex questions as to whether caliph al-Nasir had a 
definite political agenda to penetrate futuwwa groups and restruc- 
ture the entire configuration so that he would be able to assert 
caliphal authority from the inside. It appears that caliph al-Nasir 
gradually merged the daily affairs of futuwwa organizations with 
his own personal interests, while demonstrating a strong interest in 
the very people who made up the groups, all of which was a far 
more judicious policy than totally destroying the institution and 
rebuilding it from the beginning. 

A further understanding of the political and religious motives for 
caliph al-Nasir to reform the futuwwa draws attention to one of 
his principal advisors, Shaikh al-Suhrawardi . 47 Thus it was al- 
Suhrawardl’s efforts to disseminate the importance of obeying 
the shana and the caliph that enabled futuwwa members to accept 
and internalize these principles. Cahen asserted that al-Nasir’s role 
in the futuwwa was to be more than a symbolic caliph that united 
Jama c at-i Sunni and Shiites, sufls, Muslims and non-Muslim minori- 
ties and the lower classes who did not have elite connections . 48 
More importantly, al-Nasir wanted to place himself as the “qibla” 
of futuwwa that were legitimized by sbana . 49 To Cahen, caliph al- 
Nasir’s dream was to have the futuwwa function as an independent 
institution under his direction, where the caliph would be a popu- 
lar leader for every section of society, including the lower classes. 
Cahen’s arguments raise important issues as to whether caliph al- 
Nasir was interested in coopting the futuwwa institution just to be 
the supreme leader or was the caliph more concerned with merely 
bringing stability to an anarchistic decentralized institution? 

Political and diplomatic trips 

Caliph al-Nasir used his advisors like al-Suhrawardi to form 
alliances against the threat of his enemies, as well as to persuade 
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non-aligned groups to support the caliph. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl 
was an important advisor for the caliph on a number of levels. First, 
as one of the most respected learned men of his time and a mem- 
ber of the famous scholarly Suhrawardl family, other fuqaha, 
politicians, and ordinary people valued his opinions. Second, it is 
recorded that he was a gifted orator who had a strong personality, 
and he used to completely captivate his audience members. Third, 
al-Suhrawardl’s preaching charisma bought him much fame, and 
people would travel a great distance just to listen to him. Fourth, 
his wide approval with both the cultural elite and laypersons 
constructed popular narratives whereby popular myths described 
by people illustrated the blessings (barakat) they could earn by 
just sitting in his presence. 50 Whenever al-Suhrawardl traveled as a 
statesman he possessed authority on two levels. As a political 
ambassador from the 'Abbasid court he symbolized one of the 
caliph’s closest advisors in political affairs. As a contemporary sufl 
thinker with an important lineage to earlier sufl shaikhs, like 
Shaikh 'Abd al-Qadir Jilanl, his reputable theological authority was 
growing with sufl theosophical writings. 

In the year 1207, al-Suhrawardl went to Egypt and Syria as a 
political delegate to meet with the 'Ayyubid administration. This 
mission had two purposes, political and religious. There he met 
with an 'Ayyubid delegate Qadl Najm ad-din Halil al-HamawI to 
offer caliph al-Nasir’s proposal in assisting in suppressing revolts 
and social disruption. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl also used this time to 
publically elaborate his theories on futuwwa groups and their new 
roles for the state. He assured his audience members that the fityans 
no longer had to remain anarchical and factional groups without 
a leader, but that the caliph had strong interests in supporting the 
progress of futuwwa groups. He was well received and offered 
many presents because of his ability to convince others of his reli- 
gious and political ideology. He was called the “prince of his time,” 
al-malik. 51 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl went to the court of al-Malik az-Zahir in 
Aleppo. There he was treated with another grand reception by the 
sultan. Al-Suhrawardl gave speeches on several topics to demon- 
strate high 'Abbasid culture and to promote the caliph as the main 
reason for Baghdad’s success. In one particular speech, he discussed 
how taxes were extremely low so that even the merchants did not 
know that there were any taxes, and even in the bazaar free 
produce was distributed to people because of an abundance of food 
products. 52 Al-Suhrawardl would connect the success of Baghdad 
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with his religious ideology. That is, the blessings and benevolence 
of God are seen through the work of the caliph. The caliph serves 
as medium to construct a prosperous, ethical society, and serves as 
the main vehicle to reunite with the divine. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl 
impressed his audience to such a degree that it was recorded that 
“both the hearts and eyes wept.” 53 

Caliph al-Nasir was receiving attacks from other shaikhs in 
Baghdad who heard of al-Suhrawardl’s acceptance of luxurious 
gifts. Shaikh Muhy’d-dln al-jawzl publicly attacked the caliph 
during a Friday sermon asking, “how could he accept these riches 
for Baghdad?” 54 When al-Nasir heard that al-Suhrawardl was 
showered with expensive gifts and decorated clothing, he sent an 
angry message to al-Suhrawardl. Caliph al-Nasir publicly distanced 
himself from al-Suhrawardl’s lifestyle in Egypt and Syria and sent 
a message to remind al-Suhrawardl of his purpose as an ambas- 
sador of the state and as the head sufl shaikh of the Suhrawardlyya 
order. The tension between the two did not last long. It was in the 
interest of caliph al-Nasir to display leadership qualities and to 
reprimand and build ties with his advisors. It was important to keep 
al-Suhrawardl in line for political and religious purposes; but it was 
even more significant to maintain the divine authority of the 
caliphate. 

In 1214, after taking the city of Sinop, sultan 'Izz ad-din Kay- 
Kawus I, the Seljuk sultan of Rum, sent Shaikh Majd ad-din Ishaq 
to al-Nasir requesting the libas al-futuwwa. Al-Nasir sent al- 
Suhrawardl to see the sultan with the symbolic futuwwa garments, 
libas al-futuwwa, and a copy of Ibn al-Mi'mar’s Kitab al-futuwiva. 
Ibn al-Mi'mar was a Hanball jurist of Baghdad and an impor- 
tant futuwwa chronicler under al-Nasir’s administration. 55 Al- 
Suhrawardl’s meeting with sultans and ' ulama' ’ had at least two 
clear functions; first, the shaikh was to foster stronger political 
alliances within the western regions; and second, to expand the 
membership base of the futuwwa groups to bring them under the 
leadership of caliph al-Nasir. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl reinforced a 
specific type of sufl religious ideology that stressed the unique 
relationship between the futuwwa groups and divine shana, and 
made certain others learn how they were truly a part of each other. 
In many ways, being a member of the shaikh’s futuiviva or 
Suhrawardl sufl order was like keeping a covenant with God. 56 

In 1221, the sultan of Rum, 'Ala’ ad-din Kay-Kubad I, ascended 
to the throne as the new Seljuk leader, and caliph al-Nasir specific- 
ally selected shaikh al-Suhrawardl to be sent to the Seljuk court as 
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a personal emissary to ensure that the new administration would 
not disrupt the established futuwwa groups. These missions 
were important because futuwwa groups in Anatolia had a large 
membership that included merchants, 'ulama, politicians, crafts- 
men, and sufls. It appears that al-Nasir was particularly concerned 
about Anatolian futuwwa groups because in these towns there 
was no central political authority and these futuwwa groups were 
responsible for maintaining order by serving as a self-designated 
mini-government for these towns . 57 

In the same year a breakdown of diplomatic relations forced 
caliph al-Nasir to send Shaikh al-Suhrawardl to sultan 'Ala 3 ad-din 
to lessen tensions between the two administrations. Al-Suhrawardl 
seized this moment of political conflict to remind sultan 'Ala’ 
ad-din of a famous badith which warned against anyone harm- 
ing the family of 'Abbas. By using this specific badith, shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl achieved at least two levels of religious authority 
in trying to break the political stalemate; first, by referring to 
a common badith to an non-Arab political leader the shaikh 
demonstrated his mastery of religious texts and their significance 
to political affairs; and, second, al-Suhrawardl’s metaphor of 
'Abbas is a direct point of his connection to the Prophet’s family, 
and of course, an attack on any of the Prophet’s family is a grave 
sin. However, with all of this in mind, the sultan responded by 
saying: 

Although I am a Turk and possess very little knowledge of 
the Arabic language, yet I have understood the sense of the 
badith recited by you; I have not harmed a single descen- 
dent of 'Abbas nor have I endeavored to do evil to them. 

On the other hand, I have heard that a good many of them 
are always to be found in the prison of the Commander of 
the Faithful, and even evil multiplies and increases there; 
if the Shaikh would recite the same badith in the presence 
of the Commander of the Faithful, it would be more to the 
point and it would serve a better end . 58 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s diplomatic trip failed to achieve a peaceful 
solution and sultan 'Ala’ ad-dln invaded Iraq a few days later. 
Fortunately for al-Nasir, a Khwarazmshah invasion from Hamad- 
han to Baghdad suffered heavy losses in the mountains of Kurdistan 
from terrible snowstorms and weakened their army for any future 
attacks on Baghdad. 
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It is evident that caliph al-Nasir tried to inject a new element into 
political life, an element that consisted of careful diplomacy and a 
political atmosphere for cooperation, at least in terms of peaceful 
competition rather than constant hostilities. Caliph al-Nasir bene- 
fited from the weakness of the last Seljuk. He consolidated the 
power of the caliphate in Iraq and in parts of the Jazirah. He ruled 
his provinces rigorously and maintained public security. He also 
worked actively toward the destruction of the remnant of Seljuk 
power that had so long overshadowed the caliphate, and was 
still potentially the strongest single power in the area. He under- 
took this by way of alliances. First, he allied himself with the 
Khwarazmshah Tekish (1172-1200); the caliph assisted his expe- 
dition into western Iran, where the last Seljukid was killed in 1194. 
Thereupon, differences between al-Nasir and Tekish forced him to 
build alliances in the surrounding regions. The Khwarazmshah 
Tekish asserted his own control in 'Iraq 'AjamI and evidently 
expected the caliph to be subservient to him as he had been to the 
Seljuks. In 1195, Tekish withdrew his forces and al-Nasir’s army 
secured the submission of Khuzistan and the adjoining parts of 
Iran, leaving him, of his recent conquests, only the lower regions 
of Khuzistan. Caliph al-Nasir turned against this new power too, 
and constructed a new system of alliances among the lesser powers 
by infiltrating a weak futuwwa system that needed immediate 
reforms. 

Caliph al-Nasir ruled the 'Abbasid administration for forty-five 
years and was known as a benevolent and cruel ruler. For example, 
he established many 'aivqaf foundations to benefit the poor and at 
the same time executed his two ivazirs. There are two main achieve- 
ments that could be distinguished in al-Nasir’s policies. First, he 
expanded his own direct political rule in neighboring territories by 
little use of conventional military means. Second, with the assist- 
ance of Shaikh al-Suhrawardi he extended his influence in religious 
and political ideological forms over Islamdom. According to many 
scholars like Marshall Hodgson, Herbert Mason, and Claude 
Cahen, caliph al-Nasir believed he needed to personally increase 
the role of the caliphate from a mere certifying government office 
to a more important ideal caliphate, whereby society functioned 
according to the divine principles of sbana and he served as the 
executive leader. 59 For these scholars, the combination of these two 
policies of territorial expansion and Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s influ- 
ence are closely interrelated policies, and it is difficult to consider 
one policy without the other. While this theory is reliable, since it 
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incorporates state expansionary policies through the penetration of 
social and religious institutions, it does not explain caliph al-Nasir’s 
success in maintaining a stable administration with the execution 
of his ivazirs. Furthermore, given the uncertainty on both sides 
of the borders, these particular scholars do point out Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl’s political activism as an important reason in building 
security. But they do not analyze in depth al-Suhrawardl’s contri- 
butions to building networking relationships with other compet- 
ing sufl orders and the Nizarl Isma'llls, which were extremely 
significant in developing confidence in the caliphate. After the 
Khwarazmshah 'Ala’ ad-dm Tekish defeated Tughril III at Rayy in 
1194, al-Nasir invested Tekish with the sultanate of Fars, Khurasan 
and Turkistan. The Khwarzamians soon had an impressive empire 
of their own, from the borders of India to Anatolia. Caliph al- 
Nasir’s attempts to be the center for Islamic diplomacy and politics 
were rooted in creating an environment of religious unity. 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardi’s relationship with the 
Nizarl IsmaTlis 

In order to understand the way al-Nasir was able to cultivate allies 
in a short period of time, it is necessary to turn to the Nizarl Isma'lll 
state in Alamut. This is probably al-Nasir’s most spectacular diplo- 
matic victory because he turned a historically hostile faction and 
integrated the leader of the Nizarl Isma'lll state into his party of 
alliances. Upon Jalal al-dln Hasan’s advent to being the imam 
of the Isma'lll community in Alamut, he decided to increase prac- 
tices in conformity with the Jama't-Sunni community. According 
to the Nizarl Isma'llls the unchangeable truths that were passed 
on by the prophets to their interpreters (the Isma'lll imams) were 
contained in the batin meanings, and the divinely guided infallible 
Isma'lll imams’ function was to explain the truths to the commu- 
nity. But in a reformist wave, Hasan decided to take his community 
along with him, ending the hostility that had isolated the Isma'llls. 
The Isma'llls obeyed their imam in this move, presumably on the 
basis of dissimulation, taqiyya. At first, Hasan allied himself 
to the Khwarazmshah ruler but then he allied himself with caliph 
al-Nasir. Hasan materially helped the atabeg of Azerbaijan in the 
wars in 'Iraq 'AjamI, once in a joint military campaign, and once 
by sending an assassin. 

The Persian Nizarls were becoming increasingly weary of their 
isolation from the outside world in the qiyama times. 60 During the 
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later years of Muhammad II’s reign, there was a growing breach 
between him and his eldest son, Hasan. Hasan received Muham- 
mad II’s religious designation (nass) 61 to succeed him, but Hasan 
objected to the doctrine and practice of qiyama. Hasan wanted 
a rapprochement between the NizarT community, the larger 
]ama c at-i Sunni world and at least with his neighbors. 62 While there 
is no evidence proving Hasan’s alleged conversion to Jama'at-i 
Sunni practices was credited to the efforts of Shaikh al-Suhrawardl, 
there is a striking similarity between al-Suhrawardl’s and Hasan’s 
theological reforms. For example, al-SuhrawardT believed that the 
caliph is the mediator, wasil, between the earth and God. It is only 
the caliph’s perfect rule and the total application of sbana that 
reconnects believers to the divine. This is very similar to imam 
Hasan’s active role in supporting NizarT intellectual and ecumenical 
discourse within and outside the NizarT community. Hasan was 
responsible for popularizing the acceptance of a number of NizarT 
beliefs to the Jania'at-i Sunni community, while at the same time 
he attempted to build closer relationships between the two com- 
munities. One example is Nasir al-dTn al-TusT (d. 1274), who 
formulated the doctrine of satr for this period. 63 The doctrine 
of satr explained imam Hasan’s reform and created a stronger 
spiritual connection in the community. Hasan’s observance of the 
]ama c at-i Sunni shana implied that this was an era of taqiyya 
and it was a new period of concealment, satr. 64 Al-TusT broadened 
the definition of satr as the concealment of the true spiritual reality 
of the imam. The satr doctrine went beyond the physical hidden- 
ness of the imam to include the unveiled truth of the imam. The 
truth would be once again hidden in the batin. Furthermore, under 
Hasan’s period of qiyama a member of the Isma'TlT community 
could strive for a state of spiritual union, wahda, with the imam. 65 
Within the entire Isma'TlT community the NizarT Isma'TlTs would be 
the most representative Shu group to advocate esoteric ( batiniyya ) 
Islam that included a firm religious hierarchy, hudiid. The imam of 
the NizarT Isma'TlTs represented an esoteric world of hidden spiri- 
tual reality, and he embodied the inner truths (haqaiq) of every 
apparent living entity. 

Imam Hasan’s reformist policies and redefinition of qiyama were 
a major declaration for the NizarT Isma'TlT community of their pres- 
ence in the Islamic umma. On the one hand, imam Hasan was 
admitting to not having achieved a greater role in the Islamic world, 
and on the other hand, through qiyama he was ushering in a new 
era where the imam was independent of the earthly world and 
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average believers. For imam Hasan, the qiyama was a total trans- 
formation of the NizarTs who were now to understand the imam 
as the manifestation in him of the divine truth. Through imam 
Hasan’s eternal essence, he was defined as the epiphany ( mazhar ) 
of the word (kallma) or command (amr) of God. This is a grand 
revisionist interpretation in ShT'T theology, where the imam is 
understood to be the proof (hujja) of God, 66 but it is obvious that 
imam Hasan’s qiyama declaration enabled the NizarT imam to 
become the manifestation of the divine word, the cause for creating 
a spiritual batiniyya world. The imam’s new position was a spiri- 
tual reality that meant he too possessed an authority in meta- 
physical and mystical knowledge. The combination of both imam 
Hasan’s reformist policies and revisionist doctrines contributed to 
an interesting coalescence between the NizarT Isma'TlT and sufT 
orders. 

In 1256 the Mongols attacked the fortress of Alamut, the center 
of the NizarT Isma'TlT community, destroyed the Alamut NizarT 
Isma'TlT base, and forced the Isma'TlTs to resettle in other regions of 
Iran, Afghanistan and India. Successive NizarT imams lived in clan- 
destine areas with only a few personal advisors who maintained 
their authority. The diaspora of the NizarT Isma'TlT community was 
an important factor that enabled the incorporation of sufT teach- 
ings and the greater acceptance of the influence of sufT tariqats. One 
of the areas in which NizarT-sufT assimilation was obvious was 
when some NizarT Isma'TlTs adopted the sufT way of life. For 
example, one of many popular Isma'TlT imams like Shams al-dTn 
Muhammad and Qasim ShahT allegedly lived as sufT shaikhs ( pirs ), 
and their followers embraced the common sufT title of murid or 
disciple. 67 A noted authority on Isma'TlT history, Farhad Daftary, 
says that the adoption of sufT practices by Isma'TlT imams was essen- 
tially the practice of taqiyya so they could survive under hostile 
circumstances. While the esoteric qualities in Isma'TlT theology were 
perhaps a major reason for Isma'TlTs to gravitate toward the sufT 
tradition, it is not convincing to state that Isma'TlT imams were in 
taqiyya when at the same time Isma'TlT sources cite popular sufT 
shaikhs such as Sa'd al-dTn Mahmud ShabistarT, FarTd al-dTn 'Attar 
and Jalal al-dTn RumT as their spiritual mentors. 68 Daftary’s 
theory of Isma'TlT imams could be applied to a number of individ- 
uals who preached Isma'TlT doctrines and emphasized distinctive 
Isma'TlT beliefs such as the prophetic-imamT cyclical history. 69 But 
the main problem with Daftary’s argument is that a number of his 
alleged Isma'TlT imams were Isma'TlTs in taqiyya and simultaneously 
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prominent spiritual teachers of various sufl orders. According to 
Daftary, the Isma'TlT imams, especially imams in the Qasim-Shahl 
lineage, remained sufl shaikhs of sufl tariqats because “a suitable 
locality was needed to establish a daw a headquarters, though con- 
crete evidence is lacking.” 70 He continues to state that “Nizarism 
utilized the guise of sufism, appearing as a sufl order, one amongst 
many such orders then existing in Persia.” 71 The main problem in 
this argument is if Isma'TlT imams were hiding as sufl shaikhs 
because they could not establish a central center for their 
missionary work, why did they not acquire the established sufl 
institutions ( kbanaqah ) and convert them into Isma'TlT centers. 
Instead, Daftary highlights eminent sufl shaikhs, who despite their 
enormous contributions to sufl tariqats, were actually Isma'TlT 
imams. For example, the sufl shaikh Mustansir Billah II (d. 1480) 
also known as Shah Qalandar, a prestigious sufl in the Ni'mat Allah 
tariqa, was also the thirty-second Nizari Isma'TlT imam. The 
founder of the Ni'mat Allah tariqa, Shah Ni'mat Allah (1330- 
1431), who was credited with having numerous disciples of his 
own, was also an alleged Isma'TlT imam. Shah Ni'mat Allah was a 
disciple of the famous sufi shaikh 'Abdallah al-YafT (d. 1367), the 
original founder of the Yafi'Tyya order, and is credited with being 
the spiritual teacher for Timur’s son, Shahrukh. Daftary supports 
the theory of an active conscious propagation by Shl'T missionaries 
throughout the Sunni world. In this process, sufl tariqats became 
areas of religious eclecticism, Shl'I-SunnI syncreticism, and ShTT- 
sufl coalescence. 

According to Daftary, the Isma'TlT geneology records ( ginans ) 
document individuals who spread Isma'TlT dahva, and PTr Sadr al- 
dln (d. 1416) was one of the first Isma'TlT imams to establish an 
Isma'TlT jamaat-khana in Ucch. Hr Sadr al-dln is credited with being 
the first Indian Nizari Isma'TlT to have organized community centers 
in Punjab, Kashmir, and in Gujarat where members of this com- 
munity were known as the Khojas. His son, Hr Hasan Kablr 
al-dln, 72 was also a significant Isma'TlT imam, although according 
to Suhrawardlyya sources, he is listed as a leading sufl shaikh in 
Multan. 73 The fact that Isma'TlT imams are recorded in both 
Suhrawardlyya records and Isma'TlT geneology ( ginans ) is indicative 
of a substantial exchange of Isma'lll-Suhrawardl religious beliefs 
which originally developed during the time of Imam Hasan and 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardl. 

The resemblance between Imam Hasan’s and al-Suhrawardl’s 
theory of attaining spiritual union in the present world is not exact, 
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since the foci for the Isma'llls was the imam, whereas for Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl the point of all authority was imbedded in the office 
of the caliphate. Although there are important differences in both 
religious leaders’ interpretation of leading a pious life and where 
the source is for religious authority, it is worth noting their obvious 
commonalities. 

Al-Nasir’s alliance with the Isma'llls through the alleged conver- 
sion of Jalal ad-din Hasan broadened his reputation and his image 
as the “caliph of unity .” 74 It allowed him to cross religious barriers 
that previously weakened the 'Abbasid empire and divided the 
Muslim community. He was essentially bringing in Nizarls in order 
to be the leader of the Islamic nmma and expand his alliances to 
undermine all threats to his power. 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s cooperative efforts as a political advisor 
and religious authority in sufl orders and futuivwa served caliph 
al-Nasir’s program of unity. Al-Suhrawardl’s sufl worldview 
assisted in convincing members of the futuivwa who their leader 
was and what his function was in relation to their spirituality. 
Beyond the function of a religious authority, al-Nasir sent al- 
Suhrawardl on diplomatic trips to diffuse tensions between al-Nasir 
and his enemies. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl also served to cultivate new 
relationships and build alliances in Egypt, Syria, and Anatolia. 
These regions were not only experiencing political uncertainty in 
which al-Nasir could provide some assistance; but, more import- 
antly, they were fertile ground to join the futuwwa groups. 
Al-Nasir utilized his advisors, especially al-Suhrawardl, to consol- 
idate his power base and to keep him in the center of the expanding 
power structures. According to Shaikh al-Suhrawardl, his tasaiv- 
wuf commitment was not compromised or diminished because of 
his political activities with the caliph al-Nasir. For him these 
activities gave him an opportunity to defend critical points of 
Suhrawardl tasawwuf like upholding the shana and popularizing 
practicing the surma of the Prophet to a wider audience in the 
Islamic community. His intentions were to have people realize that 
tasawwuf does not have to be against the authority of the state: 
rather, there can be a tasawwuf-shana balance. 
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e awArif AL-MA'ARIF 

The sufi Manual of Shaikh 'Abu Hafs 
'Umar al-Suhrawardl 


Suhrawardl sufi texts in the thirteenth century, like other sufi texts, 
illustrate the way ideas were argued and used to structure the lives 
of sufls. Written sufi treatises are more than a lifetime of compiled 
ideas because within these ideas there are complex individual and 
collective relationships between fixed or unfixed ideas. Generally, 
ideas not only reflect beliefs and how these beliefs affect world- 
views, but they reflect experiences of continuous changes and define 
or refine themselves as compared to generations. Putting forth one’s 
ideas is a way of connecting to past thinkers or ideological systems 
or what Karl Mannheim referred to as “a common location in 
the social and historical process in creating a particular world- 
view or mentality .” 1 This point is true for sufi shaikhs, like Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl: testing his ideas with past figures was part of a 
process of locating himself within what was known or understood. 
Examining his sufi beliefs further highlights how his ideas were 
associated with a specific social group, in this case the Suhra- 
wardiyya order. Analyzing the subtext of his ideas offers the 
opportunity to learn about the role al-Suhrawardi’s sufi beliefs 
played in forming the sufi order. 

In determining the tasawwuf workings of the Suhrawardiyya 
system, we can use Shaikh al-Suhrawardi’s religious ideas to help 
us understand the attitudes, hierarchies, psychology, culture, and 
general values of its adherents. Peter Burke pointed out the divi- 
sion among historians in approaching intellectual history by either 
the mentalities or the ideology model . 2 The mentalities approach is 
more useful here because it is concerned with collective attitudes 
of the sufi order rather than individual ones, and one can better 
understand how different mental patterns have changed or stayed 
the same at a particular time; whereas if one were merely to restrict 
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oneself to the study of the ideology of a group or an individual, 
that would require an intensive investigation into all of the political 
philosophies of the state and its various multi-relationships with 
the group. Examining Shaikh al-Suhrawardl and his disciples who 
moved eastward, such as Shaikh Baha’ ud-dln Zakariyya, it opens 
a deeper analysis of their spiritual lives and especially the ways 
these religious ideas affected sufl practice within the Suhrawardlyya 
silsila over a period of three generations. In discussing Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl’s religious beliefs, it is important to view sufl theology 
not as a static cement that holds the silsila together, but more as 
what Mannheim referred to as total and particular conceptions 
of ideology. According to Mannheim, “total conceptions” suggests 
that there is a relationship between a set of beliefs and some social 
groups, and particular conceptions of ideology are used to support 
or maintain a political order or other institutions. 3 Applying 
a combination of total and particular conceptions of Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl’s religious beliefs will reconstruct the way these ideas 
were perceived, transmitted and ultimately reconstructed in a 
different place and time. 

The sufl background of Shaikh 'Abu Hafs 
'Umar al-Suhrawardi 

The earliest theosophist of the Suhrawardl sufl tariqa was Shaikh 
'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl’s uncle, Shaikh Abu Najlb al- 
Suhrawardl. Shaikh Abu Najib al-Suhrawardl was born in 1097 in 
the town of Suhraward, which is west of Sultaniyya, in the province 
of al-Jibal in Iran. Shaikh Abu Najlb (d. 1168) was a disciple of 
Shaikh Ahmad al-Ghazall, the brother of the well-known Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazall, educator at the Nizamlyya madrasa in Baghdad. 
Shaikh Ahmad al-Ghazall invited Shaikh Abu Najlb to become 
his disciple. On the banks of the Tigris Shaikh Abu Najlb al- 
Suhrawardl built a khanaqah and wrote the (Adab al-Mundin, a 
popular sufl manual that describes the importance of disciplined 
behavior. Shaikh Ahmad al-Ghazall, Shaikh Abu Najlb and their 
contemporary 'AinuTQuzat all belonged to the Junaydl school 
of tasawwuf. But, in addition to Junayd’s tasawwuf tradition of 
sobriety (sahw), they were all more inclined toward mystical 
intoxication of the soul resting with God (sukr) after complete 
divine reunion. 4 Preachings and writings by 'AinuTQuzat infuri- 
ated the shana - minded and he was thrown into prison in Baghdad. 
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'Ainu’l-Quzat’s treatise argued that his doctrine of fana’ was neither 
pantheism nor did it mean that everything was contingent upon 
being with God’s Being. 5 'Ainu’l-Quzat asserted that he was not 
different from earlier sufls but firmly agreed in many of areas with 
Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 1111). In 1131 'Ainu’l-Quzat was 
murdered at the age of thirty-three and never had the opportunity 
to defend himself or his ideas on tasawwuf at a public trial. 

Shaikh 'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl was born in Rajab 523 
Hijri, or January 1145. He studied theology under Shaikh 'Abdu’l- 
Qadir Jilanl and a number of other prominent theologians, 
and was initiated into tasawwuf by his uncle, Shaikh Abu Najlb 
al-Suhrawardl. Even in his late teenage years, al-Suhrawardl 
encountered vigorous opposition from the greatest Hanball theolo- 
gian in Baghdad, Abdu’r Rahman ibn al-jawzl (1126-1200), 6 who 
was also an interpreter of fiqb and a muhadith. Abdu’r Rahman 
ibn al-jawzl was a prolific author and preacher, and had a consid- 
erable amount of influence with the 'Abbasid caliphs as the Shaikh 
al-Islam. Aside from the religious differences between Ibn al-jawzl 
and Jilanl and the latter’s popularity in Baghdad, Shaikh ibn al- 
JawzI accused al-Suhrawardl’s teacher of furthering the cause of 
philosophy and heresy. In his works, Naqd al-Ilm wa’l-ulama ’ and 
Talbis Iblls, Ibn al-jawzl condemned non -sunrii sects and even 
attacked a large number of sunrii jurisconsults, shari’a- minded indi- 
viduals and sufls including Abu Talib al-Malikl, Qushairl and Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazall. 7 

The turning point came for Ibn al-jawzl’s career came when 
caliph al-Nasir (1179-1225) reversed his policy of blind support 
for Ibn JawzI and instituted a more “middle-of-the-road” policy 
formulated by Shaikh 'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl. Like Ibn al- 
JawzI, Shaikh 'Umar al-Suhrawardl served as political-religious 
advisor in the capacity of Shaikh al-Islam, to advance the 'Abbasid 
administration’s goal of consolidating power in global Islamic poli- 
tics. As discussed earlier, caliph al-Nasir sent Shaikh 'Umar 
al-Suhrawardl abroad to the courts of the 'Ayyubl al-Malik al-'Adil 
I Saifu’al-dln (1200-1218) in Egypt, of the Khwarazm-Shah, 'Ala’ 
al-dln Muhammad (1200-1220) and of the Seljuk ruler of Konya 
'Ala’ al-dln Kay-Qubaz I (1219-1237). In return for his service 
to the 'Abbasid administration, caliph al-Nasir built an extensive 
khanaqah for Shaikh al-Suhrawardl and his family with a number 
of additions such as a bathhouse and a garden. 
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Shaikh 'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl: 

'Awarif al-Maarif 

During his lifetime, Shaikh al-Suhrawardi wrote many books and 
essays regarding the tasawwuf and fiqb tradition. Of the ones 
that survive, Awarif al-Ma'arif (“Knowledge of the Learned”) was 
the most popular. At the time this work was important because it 
was an attempt to reconcile the historical conflicts of tasawwuf- and 
sharVa- obeying individuals by a distinguished government religious 
figure. To later generations of sufls it became one of the most closely 
studied texts on tasawwuf. Posthumously, the Arabic text Awarif 
al-Ma'arif was translated into Persian by 'Izzu’d-din Muhammad 
bin 'All of Kashan (d. 1352-1353) and entitled Misbahul-Hidaya 
wa Miftahul Kifaya. The translator 'Izzu’d-din Muhammad made 
minor changes to the translation, such as restructuring the organi- 
zation of the text and adding his own views on tasawwuf. One of 
many areas of concern for Shaikh al-Suhrawardl was the concept 
and origin of the word “sufl.” In Awarif al-Ma'arif, he comments 
on the early influential sufl thinker Abu Nasr al-Sarraj’s under- 
standing of the way the term “sufl” had been used in pre-Islamic 
Arabic. 8 According to Shaikh al-Suhrawardl, the word was the 
product of a period of political change and unrest. He rejected the 
idea that “sufl” etymology was derived from suffa (pure). For schol- 
ars like al-Sarraj, saffa was the root of 'sufl’ and he traced the word 
saffa to many incidents of the sunna, which to them at least made 
tasawwuf an integral part of the Prophet’s tradition. However, for 
al-Suhrawardl there were many elements of tasawwuf practice in 
the Prophet’s life; and tasawwuf aspects were evident in the lives of 
the companions of the Prophet in Madina who were called “the 
People of the Verandah” ( ahl as-saffa). Al-Suhrawardi asserted that 
early sufl shaikhs after the companions continued the religious 
practices of the companions. But this did not explain the original 
meaning of “sufl.” Al-Suhrawardi referred to a class of Khurasan! 
sufls who lived in caves and were called sbikaftiyyab (from the word 
sbikaft, “cave”); this word possibly contributed to the development 
of “sufl.” Shaikh al-Suhrawardi’s description implies that sufls of 
that era then adopted a particular mode of life, which was very close 
to the lives of Buddhist monks. 9 He did not explicitly state that the 
sufl tradition borrowed elements of Buddhism, but his acknow- 
ledgment of other religious groups in the region shows that sufls 
were in religious dialog with others who lived according to ascetic 
principles. 
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For Shaikh al-Suhrawardi, the derivation of the word sufl orig- 
inally came from suf (wool), meaning those who wore woolen 
garments to imitate the clothing of the Prophet. Using Qur’anic 
verses to support this theory, al-Suhrawardi showed that know- 
ledge, particularly spiritual inner knowledge, was the basis for 
tasawwuf. He quoted the Qur’anic passage of al rasikhiin fi al-Ilm 
(“Those firmly rooted in knowledge”) to refer to those people 
who declare the truth and are insightful enlightened sufls . 10 Al- 
Suhrawardl’s idea of knowledge was that it should be a good 
combination of formal education in a madrasa and knowledge 
gained from the spiritual experiences of prominent sufl shaikhs. He 
stated that certain knowledge cannot be learned in school because 
the prophets left a legacy with spiritual teachers and one needs 
to acquire this knowledge from them . 11 This is an example of al- 
Suhrawardi’s goal of balancing madrasa or institutional knowledge 
with alternative spiritual shaikh-murid sufl knowledge. According 
to al-Suhrawardi, the understanding of knowledge separated sufls 
into two categories: the first were those whose mystical insight 
was built on their spiritual perception; the second consisted of 
those whose supernatural enlightenment was the result of their own 
annihilation of the inner self ( fana ’). 12 Shaikh al-Suhrawardi quoted 
Shaikh al-Junayd al-Baghdadl’s statement that what leads to 
tasawwuf is not reason and intellectual debates, but intense fasting, 
renunciation of the world, and abstention from even that which is 
lawful . 13 It is significant to point out that Shaikh al-Junayd was 
probably one of the first sufls to have discussed ritual acts with 
an esoteric interpretation and Shaikh al-Suhrawardi’s elaboration 
of rituals was a way of connecting to those ideas. Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl was sensitive to popular participation in sufl tarlqats 
and by linking Shaikh al-Junayd in his arguments he connected 
himself with the substantial legitimacy that attached to such a 
historical figure. 

The tasawwuf of Shaikh al-Suhrawardi 

Tasawwuf and the truth of tasawwuf 

In understanding al-SuhrawardTs ideas and what he wanted to 
achieve with them, it is important to recall that he was part of a 
Baghdadi Hanball tradition, trained in fiqh, shari'a, and falsafa , 
and a member of the muhadithun circles. His background in 
Islamic sciences placed al-Suhrawardi within an elite intellectual 
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c ulamd group, and his family heritage as a Suhrawardl also qualified 
him as a spiritual leader in sufl circles. To support his arguments, 
as a Hanball jurist, al-Suhrawardl followed the tradition of using 
passages of the Quran, and badiths from the six major sunrii 
sources such as al-Bukharl (d. 970), Muslim (d. 875), Abu Dawud 
(d. 889), al-Tirmidhi (d. 892), al-Nisah (d. 915), and Ibn Majah 
(d. 887), and sayings from past eminent sufl shaikhs. When al- 
Suhrawardl quoted from the Quran, he usually took sections of a 
verse to support his particular idea and supplied the citation. This 
does not mean that he quoted misleadingly or partially ignored 
other elements of the Quran-, rather, he continued the muhaditb 
practice of supplying evidence from the sacred sources. Whenever 
he made a reference to the Prophet he followed the sunna by 
supplying the proper benediction of said allahu ' alaihim wa sallam 
(may peace and blessing be upon him) and with companions to 
the Prophet, members of the Prophet’s family, Shn Imams, and 
eminent sufl shaikhs he applied rabmat allah alahi (may God have 
mercy on them). Every baditb has a chain of transmission, isnad, 
but he did not specifically state whether it came from the main 
baditb sources of al-BukharT, Muslim, Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi, 
al-Nisah or Ibn Majah unless he referred to one of these individ- 
uals in the discussion. This demonstrates al-Suhrawardl’s training 
as a muhaditb and his heavy reliance on badiths as one of the 
main patterns to prove legitimacy. Essentially, al-Suhrawardl based 
his authority on three sources: the sunrii, baditb, and the sayings 
of earlier sufl shaikhs. This order is used in almost every heading 
but is not always in the same order. There are a few areas in 
the text where only one source is used and the three others are 
neglected. 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s use of simple language, easily flowing 
sentences that are not difficult to follow, may have opened the 
doors for a wider audience to read his treatise. It is fair to assume 
that his religious authority in both tasawwuf and shana needed to 
be expressed in layperson’s terminology so that a wider audience 
could comprehend complex theological ideas. Due to the fact that 
he may have had a diverse group of people, all of whom were sufls 
or capable of reading his theories, his interpretations of tasawwuf 
needed to be as succinct as possible. 14 In c Awarif al-Mdarif, al- 
Suhrawardl generally starts with a topic by quoting a baditb from 
the Prophet or another significant figure, and reserves quoting 
from the sunna for the heart of his argument. As far as modern 
standards are concerned, the ' Awarif al-Mdarif as a thirteenth- 
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century sufl treatise has little textual structure. It is not organized 
by a certain chronology of tasawwuf and has no order of topics 
related to tasawwuf. Rather, al-Suhrawardl organized his treatise 
by themes and subthemes that are related to the general topic. For 
instance, Shaikh al-Suhrawardl commented on proper etiquette, 
adab, in over thirty-five separate but thematically related areas 
such as prayer, fasting, speaking to a shaikh, entering a room, 
approaching a khanaqab, donating to charity, ways to practice 
the sunna of the Prophet, etc. Each theme has a heading and subse- 
quent headings in the following manner: “The adab of tasawivuf ,” 
“The excellence of adab,” “The importance of adab,” “The sayings 
of sufls on adab,” “The adab of a shaikh,” “The adab of disci- 
ples,” and “The adab in a shaikh’s majlis,” etc. This type of textual 
organization reflects a mental structure that weaves together inter- 
connected themes so that the reader feels that one theme is related 
to the larger web. Al-Suhrawardl’s treatise consists of more than 
his own personal legal opinions and tasawivuf principles. For his 
disciples, it was the source for interpreting tasawivuf, something 
around which to structure their spiritual and temporal lives, and 
ultimately take them closer to divine union. 

Under the theme of “The Real Truth of Tasawivuf ,” al- 
Suhrawardl begins with a badith and then supports his explanation 
as it is related to the theme. In this case, the badith will provide an 
important authority for his point which is that past sufl shaikhs 
already established that tasawivuf is connected to taking care of 
the underprivileged and that this is a way to God. There are two 
elements: one of social responsibility and another of finding one’s 
place with God. In the end both elements are intertwined, and by 
using the authority of the Prophet, the badith functions as the 
prime model for existence. For example, Shaikh Abu Zuhr 'Attar 
ibn Abl Fazl (radi allah anbu ) told Shaikh al-Suhrawardl a badith 
from Abd Allah ibn 'Umar (r) that the Prophet Muhammad (. sala 
allah dlaibi wa sallam ) 15 said that “everything has a key to it, and 
in this respect the key to heaven is having love and patience toward 
your loved ones and the sufls (faqir). On the day of judgment, Allah 
will have mercy on us.” 16 Shaikh al-Suhrawardl continues his 
explanation by stating: 

In this way, faqirs are the real truth of tasawivuf, and the 
basic necessity is assisting them. As RumI (r) said that 
“tasawwuf had three exclusive fundamentals: (1) to adopt 
the poor, (2) be generous and (3) to adopt the abandoned.” 
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When al-Junayd al-Baghdadl (r) was asked about tasaw- 
wuf, he stated that “tasawwuf is when you are with Allah 
and you cannot live otherwise.” Also, M'aruf al-Karkhl (r) 
stated that “truths of tasawwuf are to adopt the poor and 
make the unfortunate feel fortunate .” 17 

Suhrawardl tasawwuf is then concerned with its sufl members 
helping poor and abandoned people. The tasawwuf incorporates 
the badiths of the Prophet in order to emulate his model of being 
the guardian for the poor. The use of badiths are instructional for 
sufl disciples to remember the Prophet, as well as to remind 
SuhrawardTs of their link to the Prophet. 


In praise of the sufl 

After establishing the truth of tasawwuf, al-Suhrawardl continues 
to build an argument, no matter how convincing or weak it may 
be, by turning to prominent figures such as the Prophet, his family 
members, his companions and past sufl shaikhs to authenticate 
their tasawwuf characteristics. Using these individual figures is not 
only a literary technique, but a theological argument that rests on 
historical-religious truths of the tradition. At the same time, it is 
more important to acknowledge al-Suhrawardl’s ability to asso- 
ciate himself with these figures and the way he affirms his authority 
by knowing intricate religious details of these influential persons. 
For instance, when he is developing the theme of praising sufls, he 
again uses renowned figures that command a certain amount of 
respect by their names alone. Al-Suhrawardl stated that: 

Shibll (r) stated that the real truth regarding the faqir is 
that faqirs are concerned with truth and nothing else 
matters. Also, 'Abu Hasan Noorl (r) stated in praise of the 
mystic that a faqir is comfortable when he is penniless and 
in time of having money he is generous with it. Another 
sufl elder stated that a good mystic is one that is not 
attached to the world. And if worldly things would come 
to a faqir, he would not be spoiled by it and this is why 
worldly persons are drawn near to sufls because they ask 
that the riches not spoil them . 18 

In this passage, there is a superior quality to sufls who are not 
materially oriented (tajrid), but are solely interested in pursuing 
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spiritual matters. This was an important point because Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl favored a greater involvement between tasawwuf 
practices and the government. The fact that his tanqa was heavily 
supported by caliph al-Nasir reflects his concern over sufls abusing 
official patronage or, worse, leading to the corruption of tasawwuf. 


The questioning of sufis and the practice of tasawwuf 

A congenial aspect of al-Suhrawardl’s thematic argumentation is 
that, within the topics, he addresses problems as if they were un- 
resolved compelling issues of his time, and suggests answers to 
these issues in a rational way. Al-Suhrawardl’s sensible qualities 
of confronting difficult and controversial issues are to present a 
peaceful and immediate resolution. It is obvious that his approach 
to dealing with uncomfortable issues within tasawwuf and sharfa, 
is part of his Weltanschauung of maintaining a balanced lifestyle 
between tasawwuf practices and living on earth. 

From the treatise, al-Suhrawardl was conscious of tasawwuf’ s 
precarious past with sufl shaikhs’ claims of being divine manifes- 
tations. It also appears that he took exception to current trends in 
tasawwuf and there was an obvious need for him to highlight 
several areas of misinterpretation in sufl theosophy. It was another 
way for al-Suhrawardl to dismiss sufls that were extreme and 
outside of the tradition, and an opportunity for him to correct 
the ways of sufl shaikhs and disciples. He believed that the best 
way to not misunderstand tasawwuf was to study with reputable 
and qualified shaikhs. While he did not propose himself or his own 
disciples as the answer, by referring to such a problem he displayed 
his sensitivity to the problems of poor guidance by untrained sufl 
shaikhs, certainly an important issue in his time. On this subject, 
he stated the following: 

At various states, virtuous shaikhs would give different 
meanings. This is because at different times and different 
states they have different understandings. This is why in 
understanding the differences in virtues and etiquette, one 
needs to know the rules that are associated with them. 
Because there was an incident once when a faqir was teach- 
ing the finer points of tasawwuf principles but he mis- 
understood these points himself. The people listening who 
were in search of real truths had doubts in his explanations. 

In this manner, it is necessary to have a praise-worthy 
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community because sometimes a faqir can be misunder- 
stood concerning the human expression of tasawwuf. Some 
basic points can be misunderstood. This is why when one 
is in search for the truth, one needs another person to teach 
proper etiquette (adab) and even this has its problems . 19 


The real truths of tasawwuf 

Under this theme, al-Suhrawardi boldly states his theories on 
tasawwuf without any reservations. The long drawn-out debate by 
sufl shaikhs over the nature of tasawwuf, faqirs, zahid, and batin 
was an area which he felt needed firm clarity. What is interesting 
is how simple he makes these individual components. He states that 
they are basically the same in nature; but, in the past, shaikhs have 
misunderstood them because they have not undergone true mystical 
experiences. For him, these elements are held together by proper 
etiquette, adab, which is present at every level of every experience. 
Al-Suhrawardi writes that: 

Tasawwuf, faqirs, zahid, and batin are not separate or 
different things. Tasawwuf, faqirs and zahid have many 
meanings to them and in these things there are many parts 
that exist. But with them there are additional qualities or 
merits that are together. And without them, no sufl can be 
a sufl. Abul Hafiz (r) stated that “tasawwuf needs etiquette 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the foot.” That 
is, for each time there is a proper etiquette, for every 
moment (waqt), for every state ( hal ) and spiritual station 
( maqam ) there are different etiquettes. In this way, anyone 
who adheres to proper etiquette and its proper times, that 
person reaches another level of humanness. For the person 
who violates proper etiquette then that person grows 
further away from a developed heart and instead stays at 
an invaluable expectation . 20 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardi distinguished between time, states, and spiri- 
tual stations and each of their required etiquette practices to 
demonstrate that adab is not a single static practiced universally. 
Sufl disciples needed to be prepared to adjust their knowledge of 
adab so that they are in obedience to the proper waqt, hal, maqam. 
These categories are yet another specific arena for sufls to explore 
tasawwuf knowledge and employ the appropriate type of adab. 
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In this context, Shaikh al-Suhrawardl cites a recorded statement 
that includes a hadith report to support his argument: “MuzTd (r) 
reported that there are signs of zahir etiquette and batin etiquette. 
Because the Prophet (s) said that ‘the person who has a humble 
heart is with magnificence ’.” 21 

The differences between siifis and tasawwuf 

Al-Suhrawardl addresses issues by identifying the obvious correct 
way that is based on prophetic tradition and sanctioned by God. 
While these issues were probably controversial during his time, 
he constantly applies the “unquestionable truths” to his main 
argument. For instance, under this heading of “The Differences 
between Sufis and Tasawwuf ” al-Suhrawardl illustrates tasawwuf’ s 
basic tenet of assisting the poor, and those sufls who do not speak 
about working toward social justice in their theology are not 
really practicing the original tradition of the Prophet. Al-Suhrawardl 
states that: 

Basically the issue is that the faqir takes care of the poor 
and there is much wisdom in it. And this is why being 
worldly is preferred, because faqirs ask for mercy from 
God. As the Prophet (s) stated: “Amongst my followers, 
the poor will enter heaven a half day before those followers 
concerned with the world. And there, for those present 
during the half day it will seem like five hundred years .” 22 

Not only does al-Suhrawardl advocate a type of social justice 
tasawwuf by quoting this hadith ; he is taking part in fulfilling a 
covenant with the Prophet that was left up to the community. 
While he does not explicitly state that those sufls who do not make 
social welfare a high priority in their tasawwuf will have problems 
in the hereafter, he is implicitly stating that his type of tasawwuf 
is fully aware of this hadith and incorporates it into his tasawwuf. 
Specifically, Suhrawardl sufls are responsible for the lives of both 
the poor and their own community of sufls. On this subject Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl stated: 

Zahir exists in between tasawwuf and sufls. It is also 
understood that sufls are the basic components for 
tasawwuf, and it is a necessary part of it, meaning that we 
as sufls are in the path of tasawwuf. But this does not mean 
that sufls without wealth will not be complete followers of 
tasawwuf . 13 
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Here, al-Suhrawardl is responding to many sufls who contested his 
authority as a sufl shaikh and his religious authority. He was aware 
of his critics who argued against a tasawwuf that allowed wealth 
to be permissible and often in his text would contradict those views 
as not knowledgeable of the tradition. 

Annihilation in God 

Shaikh al-Junayd (r) stated that tasawwuf s true under- 
standing is when the truth of God is upon your dead soul 
and then it is awakened. It is understood that the sufl main- 
tains the self with God. The reverse is when the faqir and 
zahid are constantly laughing. And their intentions are to 
be aware and to seek knowledge for their needs. But, sufls 
are not inclined to act according to their selfish needs, but 
they are interested in subordinating to the desires of the 
Prophet (s ). 24 

In addition, he noted that “Shaikh Dhun-Nun MisrT (r) reported 
that a sufl is one who does not search for narrow-minded things 
and is not in need of anything and is not disturbed by rewards .” 25 

And Shaikh Ayaz (r) stated that sufls prefer God over 
anything else and this also is why God prefers them. They 
have one important support behind them and that is that 
their personal knowledge is about God and their intentions 
are to prefer God only . 26 

The shaikh’s words 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl stressed the importance of listening to and 
obeying the shaikhs’ wise advise. To him these were actually 
spoken words that have traveled on a long journey and deserve to 
be treated as sacred vocabulary. He quotes the following passage: 

Rum! (r) stated that tasawwuf is about having the soul in 
the hands of almighty God, and having intentions is only 
a part of it. It is said that tasawwuf is performing dhikr 
with the community of sufls, and taking part in sama ' - 
with actions . 27 
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Good virtues of the friends of God, Auliya 

It is recorded by Shaikh Dhun-Nun Misri (r) that one night 
he was walking along the beach when he saw a woman. 

He asked her where are you coming from? She responded, 

I am coming from those people who have visions. Then 
Shaikh Dhun-Nun Misri asked her what her destination 
was? Again she responded that she was going to where 
Allah’s dhikr was performed and where people were not 
carelessly bought or sold. He said to her that she was 
virtuous because of her company. 28 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s emphasis is on spiritual exercises in 
tasawwuf and that everything is built upon returning to God. His 
constant reminder to Suhrawardl murids that adab is an essen- 
tial part of their tasawwuf beliefs, reflecting a great concern for 
structure, order, and hierarchy which are all connected to sufl 
spirituality. For the shaikh it was important to make this point as 
coherent as possible so there would be no risk of thinking that 
tasawwuf is an individual spiritual pursuit without any boundaries 
or religious education. To obey the shaikh’s guidance means to 
adhere completely to his regulations and sufl practices. Instructions 
from the shaikh entail real directions toward Allah. The lessons 
learned from these instructions impact their ability to proceed in 
spiritual enlightenment. He commented on the above story as 
follows: 

There are five lessons to be learned from this story: (1) 
people like these who are interested in God’s path only are 
not interested in keeping relationships with anyone else; 

(2) their only purpose is to be personal with Him. In this 
manner, it is their purpose to bring those who hold no 
values closer to God; (3) they do not get involved in 
worldly affairs, their etiquette (adab) and their children’s 
affairs are not compromised; (4) these people are not inter- 
ested in wearing luxurious clothes, nor do they enter into 
any town to desire others; and (5) they are disciplined with 
time and do not rush anything. 29 
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The tasawwuf way and its various qualities: 
the degrees of tasawwuf 

At times, people refused the blessings of sufl shaikhs, even 
though obtaining faith through them is very worthy. And 
it is true that they possess a great deal of knowledge and 
in their tariqa they too have knowledgeable persons there, 
and this is by the mercy of Allah. In this case, faith and 
tasawwuf are similar, because after obtaining certain faith, 
within the tariqa, the disciple obtains knowledge. In this 
way, the virtues increase of a poverty-embracing faqir. But 
sufls are willing to take risks. One time there was a par- 
ticular situation when a sufl was homeless and still was 
peaceful beyond any imagination. This is due to the fact 
that Allah has a beautiful working system, that every 
person in any condition is allowed to obtain peace. First, 
the person enters the state of willingness ( zuq ). Then upon 
entering the state of revelation (mukashafa), the person 
receives knowledge ( marifa ). And then moving above this 
state, the person obtains faith. The state of willingness is 
a step-by-step process, whereas the state of knowledge is 
through visions and it is the highest state, where faith is . 30 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s statement of sufl orders as a space for real 
knowledge to be understood and obtained is not a passing remark 
on the subject. The entire arena from the institution of the 
kbanaqab, dbikr exercises, prayer instructions from the sufl shaikh, 
and of intense religious textual instruction are all mandates from 
God. It is the blessings from Allah Himself who desires His servants 
to praise Him and learn to perfect their surrendering of worldly 
pleasures ( bawd ) so that they will return to the Creator. To under- 
stand these fundamentals means that Suhrawardls can immerse 
themselves in the various degrees of tasawwuf which will cure all 
of their grieving ills. If a sufl seeker does not see that tasawwuf 
inherently has its own challenges which require patience and persis- 
tence, then the seeker will not understand the step-by-step process 
toward Allah. Al-Suhrawardl’s commentary that initially the state 
of willingness (zuq) is crucial in tasawwuf practice shows that the 
sufl seeker needs to develop the inner practice of releasing restraint. 
Once this can be achieved, then one can receive divine knowledge 
(marifa) from the state of revelation (mukashafa). 
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The siifis and the inner path 

There are mixed blessings of faqirs and tasawwuf. The 
blessing of the faqirs is reflected in the practice of 
tasawwuf. In this way, the sufl has the means of reaching 
a closer spirituality. The Prophet (s) is reported to have 
said that “those people who perform dhikr with intense 
pleasure are absorbed by it, and with this dhikr they will 
live easily on the day of the judgment.” This hadith tells 
us the state in which the sufl can stay, and the shadow of 
tasawwuf and various degrees that are in it. The sufl needs 
to have correct visions and it must be according to God’s 
wishes. If a sufl reaches a certain spiritual level where he 
becomes a mushaid, and his mystical level reaches and 
touches his heart, then his soul reflects this new level of 
understanding and becomes a mujahid (sufl guide) and a 
muhasib (self-examiner ). 31 

The critical point in Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s commentary on the 
tasawwuf path is the hadith support used as evidence, and also 
the criteria in which the hadith was applied. The use of hadith by 
"ulama in argumentation is common in a shana and fiqh context; 
however, by applying certain hadiths in a context of tasawwuf 
practice demonstrates the shaikh’s ability to connect Suhrawardl 
tasawwuf with the mystical life of the Prophet. Specifically, 
referring to hadiths says to sufls that their spiritual path is modeled 
after the Prophet’s life and is a blueprint of the Prophet’s journey. 
The Prophet’s statements that “people who perform dhikr with 
intense pleasure are absorbed by it, and with this dhikr they 
will live easily on the day of the judgment” are instructions to 
Suhrawardls to immerse themselves into dhikr because this is a 
practice of preparing oneself for Allah. With dhikr the sufl under- 
stands that there is pleasure in the practice and it unites them to 
Allah in the temporal world and in the hereafter. Shaikh al- 
SuhrawardTs commentary on dhikr hadith that “the soul reflects 
this new level of understanding and becomes a mujahid and a 
muhasib ” is about knowledge that is rooted in the theology of 
mystical experience. With the guidance of a sufl shaikh who under- 
stands proper dhikr and adab, a sufl disciple is capable of 
transforming the self, which is untamed and inexperienced, toward 
a thoughtful enlightenment. 
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Shaikh al-Suhrawardi on prayers 
The excellence of prayers 

It is the tradition of Shaikh 'Abdallah ibn 'Abbas (r) that 
the Prophet (s) reported that almighty God created heaven 
and there are unique things that exist in it. It is a place 
where the eyes have not seen things, and the ears have not 
heard things, nor has any person’s heart ever experienced 
[it]. And God tells us in the holy Quran, “The believers 
that will succeed are those who are humble in their 
prayers .” 32 


The importance of prayers 

On the subject of daily ritualistic prayers, Shaikh al-Suhrawardi 
is adamant about following the structure of prayers as strictly 
as possible. He points to the Prophet’s statements that refer to 
God calling prayers the “pillars of the religion.” Al-Suhrawardl’s 
uncompromising position on prayers could be due to many factors, 
like upholding the shana and adhering closely to the sunna of 
the Prophet, but it is clear that he was concerned that his sufl 
disciples’ behavior reflect a complete adherence to the structure of 
his tasawwuf beliefs. He states that “God has prescribed five oblig- 
atory prayers and the Prophet (s) stated that God claimed that 
prayers are the pillars of the religion; whoever neglects prayers 
becomes part of the unbelievers. With prayer, one encounters a 
binding testimony. One of worship’s parts is prayer and the testi- 
mony that comes with prayer .” 33 

He continues to explain that “A hadlth reports that when a 
seeker of truth prepares to do prayers, then almighty God places a 
hi jab over the seeker, and with personal greetings God places angels 
on the shoulders who also simultaneously pray with the believer .” 34 


The importance of humility in prayers 

“Prayers are a means of establishing a relationship between the 
Divine and the believers. Therefore it is necessary for the believer 
to practice the most humility in prayer and whenever God hears 
you pray, it is the humblest prayers that appeal to Him. Praying 
with humility will lead to victory .” 35 For the shaikh, to cultivate a 
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strong sense of humility meant that the sufl disciple could then 
possess real intentions (niyyat) toward reuniting with God. 
Without humility in tasawwuf the sufl could not experience true 
sincerity in loving Allah. The sufl disciple needs to foster a loving 
relationship with Allah so that there could be a dialog of hearts in 
love. If the sufl seeker does not concentrate on humility then it is 
difficult for an earnest invitation from Allah to the sufl disciple. 
Humility is critical to the tasawwuf journey and it is modeled after 
the Prophet’s life and habits as cultivated in his surma. 


Prayers regarding sura al-Fatiha 

Al-Suhrawardl’s discussion of particular suras from the Quran 
follows a clear sufl way of thinking that certain parts of the 
Quran have slightly more spiritual power than others. First, by 
using sura al-Fatiha, the first sura in the Quran, he is appealing 
to the well-known saying of the Prophet that it was his favorite 
sura in the Quran. Second, al-Suhrawardl’s interpretation of sura 
al-Fatiha gives him extended legitimacy to build upon the Prophetic 
tradition, again making connections to it to reinforce his position 
in the tradition. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s commentary on sura al- 
Fatiha is the following: 

God gave believers a special favor with the revelation of 
sura al-Fatiha. With this sura, one’s prayers are acted upon 
by God as quickly as possible and God has taught His 
believers the way to pray. Sura al-Fatiha is recited from 
morning to night because it is so important that it was 
revealed to the Prophet (s) on two separate occasions. One 
time it was revealed in Mecca and another time it was 
revealed in the holy city of Madina. If this sura is recited 
at different times, only then you can begin to understand 
its deeper meanings. If you were to repeatedly recite sura 
al-Fatiha a thousand times then you would learn a new 
meaning each time . 36 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl applies the explanation of Shaikh Abu 
Hurayra, who believed that sura al-Fatiha was an example of the 
way the Divine keeps a dialog with His creation. Abu Hurayra 
believes the relationship between the Creator and the believer 
is about the moment when the believer praises God and calls for 
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guidance. Shaikh al-Suhrawardi’s decision to cite Abu Hurayra’s 
discussion of the recitation of sura al-Fatiba again reinforces the 
ideas of structure and order for the sufl and the need to follow as 
closely as possible the rules of that order. 


Shaikh Abu Hurayra’s tradition [is] that the Prophet (s) 
reported that prayer divides the believer in between two 
parts. One is when the believer recites “bismillab urahman 
wa rabim ” (In the name of God, the Merciful and the 
Compassionate); then God replies “my servant has called 
upon me.” When the believer continues to recite “ album - 
dulilah rabifalamin" (All praise is due to the Lord of the 
worlds); then God responds “my believer has praised me.” 
When the believer recites “arabman iva rabim ” (the most 
Beneficent, ever-merciful), then God states “my believer 
has commended me.” As the believer continues to recite 
“malik yaumadin ” (King of the Day of Judgment), then 
God replies “my believer has placed the responsibilities 
of all work onto me.” Then the believer recites “iyaka 
na’budo wa iyaka nasta’een ” (You alone we worship, and 
to You alone turn for help) and God states “there is room 
in the believer for me.” As the believer states “ adanas 
siratul mustaqim siratul lazina anumta alaihim gharil 
maghdube \ alaihim wa la dbaleen ” (Guide us to the path 
that is straight, the path of those You have blessed, Not of 
those who have earned Your anger, nor those who have 
gone astray), God states “all of this is for my believer and 
whatever he desires it will be granted .” 37 


Shaikh al-Suhrawardl quotes this hadith because it is extremely 
symbolic and it is directly related to his point of a real dialog with 
Allah. Again it is al-Suhrawardi’s method of reminding his audi- 
ence that through prayer there is a constant dialog between the 
divine and human beings. By using sura al-Fatiba as the forum for 
this dialog, he creates a channel for the believer and links their 
prayers, something very intimate and personal, with the divine. 
This is another example of al-Suhrawardi functioning as a sufl 
shaikh guiding his disciples toward God. 
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Explanations of spirituality ( ruhaniyyat ) 

Pure love 

For Shaikh al-Suhrawardl, love for Allah was essential in being a 
believer who surrendered everything to the Creator. A sufl disciple 
focused his love with deep passion and his love was unique to all 
other types of love, a special love ( muhabbat-e kbas). This special 
love was the purest kind a human being could cultivate because it 
had conditions attached to it. The shaikh explained that, unlike in 
human relationships where love for another person is unpredictable 
and often unkind, for sufls love for God is inextricably connected 
to Suhrawardl tasawwuf and the process of annihilating the self in 
God (fana’ fiillah). Love for Allah brings about direct communica- 
tion, intimate relationships between the sufl seeker and the divine, 
and it makes the bond between the sufl disciple and sufl shaikh 
closer. He stated the following on pure love: 

Pure love is when everything you want is for the purpose 
of being with God. Every type of human love is included 
in pure love: spiritual love. Love from the heart, love from 
the soul, and love from reasoning, this is why the Prophet 
(s) stated “Oh Lord I have more love for you than for my 
life, belongings, family and friends, the power to hear, and 
cold water .” 38 

Muhabbat-e kbas is like any other spiritual exercise in Suhrawardl 
tasawwuf, the sufl disciple needs to consistently learn the inner 
details of it in order to master the practice. It is incumbent for the 
sufl disciple who is in training of recollecting, remembering, and 
embodying the spiritual life of the Prophet to completely adhere to 
the sunna of the Prophet. With the guidance of the sufl shaikh, the 
sufi disciple will be able to achieve union with Allah, but only after 
the following the footsteps of the holy Prophet. Just as the 
Prophet’s love for Allah superseded any other human being, no one 
could deny his love for humankind. The shaikh stated “When this 
type of pure love is practiced toward God, then the blessings are 
upon all of humanity .” 39 
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Personal love versus special love 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardi discussed different types of love a sufl can 
experience and develop their spiritual education in tasawwuf. 
According to him, love for oneself ( muhabbat-ba ana) is self- 
destructive and leads the sufl away from proper observance of 
tasawwuf. The highest type of love is the one that is not for the 
individual self, but only for attaining beauty of the divine 
(muhabbat-e jamal). When a sufl completely surrenders his love to 
the divine, then he is able to begin to access elements associated 
with the divine. Shaikh al-Suhrawardi stated that “The love for 
oneself is like fire because one’s observations become slanted .” 40 In 
addition he stated the following: 

Special love is from personal love because it is here that 
the disciple can develop his love. This special love is full 
of smiles and it is channeled toward God. It is the 
generosity of the Divine that gives blessings and favors to 
the disciple so that their relationship becomes stronger. 
When people direct their special love in the proper ways, 
then they become interested in the things that are associ- 
ated with divine things. This is because love is charitable 
and the lover and Beloved become attached to each other . 41 

Knowledge of the spirit and soul 
The excellence of reasoning 

An important section in al-Suhrawardl’s treatise that is connected 
to his goal of developing an internal and external structure is the 
one that concerns having his disciples depend on their own intel- 
lectual abilities to comprehend their tasawwuf. Al-Suhrawardi is 
interested in having his disciples actively practice reasoning ( c aql) 
in their tasawwuf because it was important to develop the mind in 
conjunction with striving toward spiritual enlightenment. Also, 
since Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s sufl order stressed being politically 
active, it is reasonable to think that he wanted his disciples to be 
intellectually capable of meeting challenges of political activities. 
Another reason to stress the importance of c aql in tasawwuf is to 
distinguish his order from the world-rejecting antinomian sufls 
who, to him, were not intellectually inclined. Shaikh al-Suhrawardi 
stated the following on the subject of c aql : 
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Reasoning ( 'aql ) is the job of language. The power to think 
is reflected in the following badith : First, God made the 
human mind so that his creation could think. The ability 
to use 'aql is related to worship, as another badith reports 
that with 'aql you can know me and also praise me . 42 


The importance of reasoning 

One time Ayesha (r) asked the Prophet (s), what is the best 
way for people to evaluate themselves? The Prophet (s) 
replied that ' aql is the best means to evaluate oneself. She 
pursued further and asked, are people not in control of 
their actions? The Prophet (s) responded that obedience to 
almighty God involves 'aql, and with more ' aql involved, 
then people will apply more righteous actions. They will 
benefit as their righteous actions increase . 43 

The Prophet (s) once said the truth is that almighty God 
gave his servants ' aql piece by piece. They learn to increase 
their knowledge, practice pure prayers and try to do proper 
fasting, but there is a great difference in their 'aql . 44 

These statements reinforce the idea to Suhrawardls that there is a 
hierarchy in reasoning and it takes a considerable amount of atten- 
tion to proceed up the ranks of mastering the act of using reasoning 
and logic. It is important first for sufls to understand the hierar- 
chical structure so that they may proceed to identify what 'aql is 
necessary at each step of the tasawivuf journey. If one neglects to 
do this, then according to al-Suhrawardl, one will encounter faulty 
understandings of spirituality and the guidance provided by the 
shaikh will be incoherent. 


The truth of reasoning 

The truth of 'aql is that it is related to studies and one can 
improve on their reasoning power. But all of reasoning 
does not derive from studying, in fact, there have been 
many graduates from schools who still possess little 'aql. 
Many times, learned people from these schools state that 
knowledge and reasoning are intertwined and it must be 
obtained by them. This is not necessary . 45 
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On proper etiquette - adab 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s overwhelming stress on proper etiquette 
(adab) is mainly connected with his concern for sufls to develop an 
internal and external discipline. To him, the physical world is very 
much related to the spiritual world and in order for sufls to perfect 
their spirituality, their physical customs must reflect their internal 
condition. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s ideas on adab stem from the 
belief that it is necessary to completely obey the sbana, which is a 
manifestation of divine order. His efforts in creating a perfect har- 
monious society required an intensely structured model. Adab was 
a critical element in his ideal world because all the minute details of 
the individual’s behavior could be controlled. For Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl, sufls were practicing more than spiritual purity, but in 
the larger scheme Suhrawardlyya sufls were attempting to unite with 
the divine, which required them to uphold the sbana. According to 
al-Suhrawardl, one needed to be prepared to carry out this extraor- 
dinary responsibility by having one’s thoughts and actions planned 
for every moment, at every place. On this subject al-Suhrawardi 
made the following statements: “faith and tasawivuf are similar, 
increasing one’s faith is to mature in inner spiritual knowledge .” 46 

The adab of tasawwuf 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s text contains a great deal of elaboration on 
theories and practices of proper sufl conduct or adab. His main con- 
cern was to ensure that Suhrawardis would not be neglectful 
of obeying sbana and the guidance of the mediating shaikh. The 
knowledge learned from a senior sufl shaikh, al-ilm as-sahih as- 
samcti , needs to have boundaries established in order to ensure that 
the shaikh-w?«nd relationship be not disturbed or threatened. It was 
important that sufl disciples understood their tasawivuf training 
entailed both the inner and outer realms and if any aspect of Him was 
disrespected by improper adab then the equilibrium of sbana 
and tasawwuf would imbalance the goal of reuniting with Allah. 
The tasawwuf tradition requires sufls to adhere to the adab of the 
guiding shaikh and to the regulations of the tariqa. Hierarchies and 
rankings of sufl disciples and shaikhs mattered in many ways; aside 
from the realities of set roles in the sufl order, these distinctions 
marked the level of mystical knowledge, in-depth understanding of 
irfan, and more importantly, the mystical comprehension ( dhawq ) 
of the Quran and God’s presence (bulul). Shaikh al-Suhrawardi 
stated the following on this subject: 
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The Prophet (s) stated that God had taught him good 
etiquette. Zahir and batin etiquette is needed for a civilized 
world. If people embrace zahir then they will learn to be 
a sufl with etiquette, adab. But, there are several things that 
are difficult for a person to completely achieve. Until the 
ill-mannered persons fully immerse themselves in proper 
manners and all manners are good like that of the Prophet 
(s), then they will remain ill-mannered. For those people 
who indulge themselves with the world and in materialism, 
their appearances will reflect these manners of worldliness. 

For example, when people do not change their manners, 
they also do not change and then their manners are copied 
from elsewhere. Let us remember what the Quran tells us: 

“In God’s creation there can be no changes .” 47 

For Shaikh al-Suhrawardi, adab represented many aspects of law 
and order for sufl disciples in the larger society; it was the real 
practice of representing the Prophet’s life in this world. The Prophet 
in every way represented the “perfect human being” ( insan al- 
kamil ): he mastered social relationships, political challenges, tribal 
conflicts, financial stresses, was divinely chosen as the last Prophet 
- who was the only Prophet to ascend to heaven to dialog with 
God - and brought God’s final book of guidance to humanity. In 
every moment of the Prophet’s existence he was being taught by 
Allah the proper conduct of behavior as well as being spiritually 
trained by God. Each aspect of the Prophet, from his speech 
( kalam ) to worship (' ibada ) to daily actions ( a'mal ), is derived from 
his witnessing the divine face ( mushahadat al-wajh ) and of God’s 
essence being manifested ( tajalll ad-dhat). As a servant (' abd ) to 
Allah, the Prophet’s adab is fundamental to Shaikh al-Suhrawardl 
because it is connected directly to the divine order and to the 
Suhrawardl tariqa. For example, the shaikh quotes a well-known 
hadith that speaks clearly to followers how important adab is to 
God: 

And an even better point is that people are against changes 
to manners and proper etiquette, and this is why the 
Prophet (s) stated to make friends with one’s adab. 4S 

This is why God created human beings and their ability to 
correct themselves when it is needed. And in this it is 
virtuous, God has shown His majesty to humankind 
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through these virtues (adab). These virtues are from 
personal training, to light the flints to set a fire to a pure 
and virtuous life. In this way, human beings will become 
strong in their values, and strength is a character instilled 
into human beings by the will of God . 49 

The subject of adab is demystified as an object inherited as a heir- 
loom or a specific practice learned from elder sufl shaikhs. Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl’s reference to the Prophet’s statement “to make 
friends with one’s adab ” is intentionally situated here to prove two 
points: first, the adab in the Suhrawardl tasawwuf is not baseless 
but it has roots in the sunna of the Prophet. And second, the 
Prophet’s statement illustrates that the power of adab can work 
either against you or for you; it is best to accept it as a friend. Adab 
acting as a friend means that the sufl disciple needs to depend on it 
for various moments of life. To portray adab as a friend allows the 
sufl disciple to view adab not as another obstacle in tasawwuf, but 
instead, as a colleague in the path that is supportive of the path. To 
contribute to this subject, al-Suhrawardl provides his own under- 
standing of why Allah gave human beings adab. In the statement, 
“God created adab to give human beings the ability to correct them- 
selves when it is needed and God reveals Himself to humankind 
through adab,” again Shaikh al-Suhrawardl is proving that adab 
was created from God, and all created things were meant to wit- 
ness His manifestation (musbahada). Adab is part of God’s creation 
and sufls must respect it and cultivate a love for practicing adab. 

A person needs to understand both morality and im- 
morality. It is important to keep the soul as pure as 
possible and to use 'aql to stay virtuous. Become friends to 
one’s batin and zahir, which will assist you in morality and 
learning proper etiquette. Proper adab creates proper 
behavior, and right actions for the individual. Human 
beings were originally pure and it should be their goal to 
return to that pure state. It is God’s will to have human 
beings strive toward a strong morality and not fall into an 
immoral state of affairs. It is God’s intention to remove 
human beings from the fire of misdoing and have them 
develop adab to keep them virtuous . 50 

The practice of adab goes beyond adhering to proper conduct in 
front of the shaikh, within the confines of the khanaqab, or in daily 
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dealings with people. Here, Shaikh al-Suhrawardl is discussing the 
intellectual aspects of understanding related disciplines of adab, 
such as ethics, sufi liturgy, and tasawwuf theosophy. To him, there 
is an adab theology for Suhrawardl sufls to study and examine so 
that they may intellectually understand the zahir and bat in of 
ethics, liturgy, and tasawwuf. An examination into adab theology 
would force sufls to entirely appreciate intellectually the intercon- 
nectedness of adab and other features in Suhrawardl tasawwuf. 
This is in line with al-Suhrawardl’s perspective on tasawwuf that 
requires the sufi to use reason, intellectual inquiry, and exchange 
of debates in accordance to the grander spiritual journey of 
tasawwuf. 


The excellence of adab 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s arguments for adab is to prove to his audi- 
ence that his strong emphasis on adab is historically, religiously, 
legally, philosophically, and theologically grounded in the Islamic 
tradition. After the section on “ adab in tasawwuf” he continues 
to explain the benefits of practicing and adhering to sufi adab. The 
main point for al-Suhrawardl is to demonstrate that adab is not an 
incidental feature to tasawwuf, rather sufi shaikhs have learned 
their wisdom from Allah and then this knowledge of adab was 
transferred to their disciples. For him, this is not a point to over- 
look as a minor issue and insignificant to the sufi path. He is 
interested in reminding his readers that the theology of adab is an 
important instructional tool for the shaikh-mwnd relationship and 
to ignore this point is to miss the heart of Suhrawardl tasawwuf. 
For example, he commented on the excellence of adab in the 
following statement: 

Almighty God gave respected sufi shaikhs of the past good 
habits so that they may have virtues in their batin (inner 
dimensions). They were fortunate to have a good training 
to have their souls protected with adab. As individuals 
endowed with adab by God, they were able to enrich and 
train their disciples. For some individuals it is not in their 
nature to easily grasp adab and it takes them a long time 
to achieve it. Just as disciples learn from their shaikhs and 
build a loving bond for their shaikhs, it is in this way that 
one needs to develop a firm training that reflects strong 
actions. This is why God stated in the Quran in sura 
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at-Tabnm verse 6: “Protect yourself and your household 
from fire.” 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl explains the meaning of this ayat by applying 
an anecdote from Shaikh 'Abbas. “Shaikh 'Abbas (r) reported that 
you were taught your religion and its adab. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl 
returns to the authority of the Prophet’s sayings and quotes a 
haditb: ‘the Prophet (s) reported that my merciful God taught me 
good adab. Then He taught me wisdom in morality. And follow in 
the good adab and give wise virtuous advice.’” 51 This analysis is 
compact with Quran and badlths, both of which give legitimacy 
to al-Suhrawardl’s argument that adab is theologically rooted in 
the tradition and is being followed in the Suhrawardl order. 

Adab is a means to gaining mystical knowledge ( marifa ) and 
simultaneously connecting knowledge to the practices of tasawivuf. 
The theology of adab brings together the wisdom of tasaivwuf with 
the actions of the sufl seeker. For Shaikh al-Suhrawardl, wisdom 
comes in many ways to the sufl seeker of God, but one clear aspect 
of adab is how the new inner wisdom merges the understanding 
of human actions with encountering the divine. For example, al- 
Suhrawardl states the following to support this idea of wisdom and 
adabi 

It is reported by Shaikh Yusuf ibn Hussein (r) that adab 
comes from understanding knowledge. Knowledge is the 
means of learning proper actions Carnal, pi. dmal). And 
c amal is the means of learning wisdom. Wisdom is the 
means of learning advanced zuhd where one finds the plea- 
sure in making a place on the day of judgment and also, 
in this pleasure one meets the heart of God. 52 

In other sections of adab, al-Suhrawardl confirmed the idea that 
adab was practiced and preached by the Prophet, and then followed 
by members of his household. The teachings of adab by the Prophet 
were not left only for a select few to understand, but rather for the 
entire community to act upon his adab model. The shaikh stated, 
“It is recorded by Ayesha (r) (the wife of the Prophet) that it is 
the right of the children to receive good names from their parents, 
so that the children can follow proper adab and training.” 53 
He repeated the point that adab must be understood in all of its 
different forms, inner and outer, and appreciate the theology of 
adab as an intellectual pursuit that unites the sufl disciple with 
knowledge of tasaivwuf. 
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The importance of adab 

One of Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s crucial points on adab is where he 
connected adab with shana, faith, and the basic Islamic doctrine 
of affirming the unity of God, tawhid. The doctrine of tawhid 
affirms the oneness of God and is the single major theological 
feature of professing Divine unity. For Muslims, every moment and 
every level of existence requires the believer to assert tawlnd in 
Islamic spiritual life. Through all of the daily prayers, fasting, 
charity, social work, pilgrimage, and other faith-related rituals, 
believers must struggle to submit themselves to God’s supremacy 
at every conceivable level, that is, the mind, heart, and soul. The 
Quran commands its believers to work toward establishing a life 
of tawhid and, in order to establish this realization, it describes it 
as a human struggle. For Shaikh al-Suhrawardl, to create a reality 
based on shana and its principal foundation of tawhid, adab is 
then an essential factor in this construction. For him, this reality is 
feasible because Suhrawardl tasawwuf unites all of the elements to 
make it possible. He commented on tawhid and adab in the 
following statement: 

Shaikh Jalal al-Basri (r) reported that “It is necessary to 
affirm divine unity ( tawhid ) and faith ( iman ). For those 
who do not have faith, they do not have tawhid either. It 
is necessary to have iman in accordance with shana, and 
where shana does not exist, faith and tawhid do not exist. 
Shana requires adab, and this is why, where adab is not 
found, there is no shana, no faith and no tawhid .” 54 

The importance of adab to al-Suhrawardl cannot be underesti- 
mated in his tasawwuf because it is the underlying layer that joins 
shana, iman, Qur’anic knowledge, the sunna of the Prophet, and 
the practice of tasawwuf. Sufis who neglect any single aspect of 
adab will not receive the benefits of God’s blessings. Al-Suhrawardl 
stated, “Shaikh 'Abdallah ibn Mubarak (r) stated that those who 
are lazy with their adab are punished by being deprived of 
following the sunna of the Prophet (s), and that those who are care- 
less of the sunna, are punished by being deprived of knowledge of 
God .” 55 Again, real understanding of adab mirrors the Prophet’s 
sunna, upholds the Quran, the shana and faith which in turn 
connects them to the union of Allah. To abuse this and not give 
proper attention to adab is not to break the chain of God’s blessings 
of knowledge upon the sufl seeker. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl stated 
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that adab is not fixed for certain places and times, but for each 
place and each level of the seeker. He commented with the 
following statement: 

It is said that tasawwuf is about adab, therefore, for every 
level of tasawwuf there is a particular form of adab for it. 

For the person who adheres to adab, he will learn the path 
of excellence. For those who do not practice adab, they are 
far away from achieving an advance level of tasawwuf . 56 

The shaikh focused on adab as a reciprocal process of spiritual 
education for sufl disciples. He based this upon the relationships 
between the Prophet and the companions who dedicated their lives 
to paying attention to the Prophet’s revelations, sayings, and 
customs. According to al-Suhrawardl, each moment a companion 
spent with the Prophet, he was being taught proper adab. This adab 
was not the construction of the Prophet (s) - a human product - 
rather this adab came from Allah, making it a divine essence. Al- 
Suhrawardl stated, “God had even taught the companions of the 
Prophet (s) adab and were told to speak at the tone of the Prophet 
(s) and not louder than the Prophet (s ).” 57 

It was reported that Thabit ibn Qais ibn Shamas (r) was 
partly deaf and would speak in a loud tone. One time in 
the presence of the Prophet he was having a conversation 
and his loud tone would hurt others, and this is why God 
revealed to the Prophet (s) to teach him and others adab. 5S 

The adab of the disciples 

Along side of sufl shaikhs were disciples who strongly 
emphasized adab. Even the companions of the Prophet 
understood the significance of adab. God tells us in the 
holy Quran-. “Oh Believers, there is nothing greater than 
God and his Prophet, fear God because He is hearer and 
doer of all things .” 59 

In this section Shaikh al-Suhrawardl is narrowing adab practices to 
disciples, especially to those novice sufls who contest the import- 
ance of adab with their shaikh. Again supplying Qur’anic evidence 
to his case, the shaikh insisted that that is an area that cannot be 
challenged because the references to adab are abundant in the 
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Quran, sunna and badiths of the Prophet and in the lives of 
the companions. For example al-Suhrawardl stated, “Another 
enlightening moment is when the Prophet (s) was present in a 
congregation and someone was asking him a question and also 
interrupting his answers, the Prophet (s) told him that this behavior 
was improper .” 60 

The way the disciples used to submit to their shaikhs was 
uncompromising; all of their personal belongings and 
personal affairs depended on the wise advice of their sufl 
shaikhs. It is reported by 'Abu Ladurd (r) that he was 
walking ahead of 'Abu Bakr (r) when the Prophet asked 
him why he was walking ahead of him, are you better than 
the world and the day of judgment ? 61 

These examples are indicative of proper adab being practiced 
during the time of the companions. More so, the evidence of the 
Prophet interjecting his companions’ comments demonstrates that 
proper adab of practicing faith was a natural learning practice. For 
al-Suhrawardi this vividly supports the sufl shaikhs instructing 
disciples of right adab during tasawwuf education. When sufl disci- 
ples learn irfan from their sufl shaikhs, one cannot separate this 
model from the way the Prophet taught his companions. 

The adab in a shaikh’s majlis 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s commentary on adab in a shaikh’s arena of 
religious guidance, majlis, is very explicit in what and when the 
disciple can speak. He compares the adab in front of the shaikh to 
the blessing from an ocean. If one does not follow the proper adab 
that is required then the sufl could lose the daily allowance of bless- 
ings from the shaikh and will not comprehend real tasawwuf 
theology. Another adabi instruction was the importance of the sufl 
disciple not looking face to face with the shaikh, which reinforced 
the subordinated position of the disciple in the hierarchy. These 
points are important to Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s central theme 
of maintaining a strict, hierarchical and disciplined sufl order. 
The instruction on sufl adab with a shaikh reflects Shaikh al- 
SuhrawardTs concern for members in the order to follow and 
comprehend the reasons for human and divine hierarchy. The 
shaikh’s majlis is more than an educational forum for sufl students 
to learn from the enlightened teacher. It is a not a space like the 
dialogs and debates of an institutional college learning where 
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students are encouraged to challenge ideas being taught by the 
instructor. It is neither a space of rote memorization nor a mind- 
less regurgitation of ideas. Rather, the space of the shaikh’s majlis 
is about enlightened knowledge [irfan) gained from absolute real 
experiences and dialogs between the shaikh and Allah. In order for 
sufl students to comprehend and appreciate this knowledge, they 
must learn another set of values attributed to irfan. To be present 
at the shaikh’s majlis is to view the teachings as useful instructional 
sufl knowledge for tasawwuf practice. The majlis is a classroom 
for sufl students first to mentally comprehend the conceptual model 
and second to attempt to capture that spiritual achievement. The 
teachings of the shaikh at his majlis require an adab of listening to 
spiritual instruction and of incorporating the sufl exercises. The 
shaikh stated the following commentary: 

In the same manner, during a majlis, the disciple should 
show proper adab. When sitting in front of the shaikh, the 
disciple should not speak a word even if it is nice greet- 
ings, until proper permission is given by the shaikh. The 
presence of a shaikh to his disciple is like someone who is 
sitting along the shore on a beach waiting for one’s daily 
spiritual allowance from God. The shaikh’s wisdom is the 
path for spiritual allowance. In this way, the level of the 
disciple’s faith and his search for truth is elevated through 
the shaikh. If the disciple decides on his own to speak from 
emotions, he reverses a level of understanding and then the 
disciple knows that he made a mistake . 62 

In order for the disciple to learn about the state of spiri- 
tuality, he must establish this by asking questions from his 
shaikh. But it is not necessary for the shaikh to ask ques- 
tions face to face, but whatever method the shaikh decides 
is fine. The shaikh adds to the zabir and what correct 
conversations are needed for this process. Instead of 
speaking face to face, he takes particular persons from his 
heart and directs them to the attention of God. And for 
them, he asks for mercy and offers special prayers. At this 
time, the disciple’s heart and tongue are engaged in a 
conversation with truth. The needy then receives grace. 
Through the shaikh’s actions he designates and correctly 
evaluates the disciple who is seeking truth, because action 
is one type of seed to assist the disciple. It is the duty of 
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the shaikh to plant seeds so the soul desires a mixture of 
purity and guidance, and to entrust the disciple to God. 
After this, any conversations for truth will be with God, 
and a model is then completed . 63 


The adab of the shaikh 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s discussion of the adab of the shaikh is 
significant because here he is interested in highlighting that a 
shaikh’s spiritual wisdom is just as important as his physical touch. 
He remembers a time when he was given a handkerchief by his 
shaikh and how he cherished it because it had the physical bless- 
ings of his shaikh. Al-Suhrawardl’s stress on the physical touching 
of objects by sufl shaikhs reflects his opinions on sacralizing 
objects. 

It is often that a disciple is overwhelmed and intensely 
inspired by his shaikh sometimes even causing difficulty to 
look at the shaikh. This happened to me when I was in 
Buhkara and my uncle Shaikh 'Abu Najim Suhrawardl (r) 
entered the house. My entire upper body started to 
perspire. At the time, I wanted to control my perspiration, 
but I could not with the entrance of the honorable shaikh. 

I was later cured by the blessings of my uncle . 64 

One day I was home alone and next to me was a hand- 
kerchief given by the honorable shaikh as a gift. He asked 
to tie a turban with that very handkerchief and coinciden- 
tally at that moment it ripped. That moment brought me 
great pain since that same handkerchief touched the feet 
of the honorable shaikh. I then built a lot of respect and 
love for that material in my heart . 65 

Qualities of adab 

Shaikh 'Abu Nasr Sarraj (r) reported that the qualities of 
the Prophet’s (s) adab were pure. He was trustworthy and 
conscious of being on time. He was very thoughtful and 
concerned about everything. Wherever he was, he was 
concerned with adab . 66 

According to Shaikh al-Suhrawardl there are two parts to adab, 
meaning that words and actions are both to be adhered to. The 
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quality of adab mattered to the shaikh because he wanted to ensure 
that sufl disciples understood that sincerity of their adab made a 
difference in their knowledge and actions. He stated, “Any person 
who uses adab with their actions becomes closer to God by being 
a part of the love in His heart.” Shaikh Ibn Mubarak (r) once said, 
“we are not in need of more knowledge but of more adab.” 6. He 
did not want the possibility of sufls occasionally adhering to adab 
as if it was perfectly fine to practice at some times and at other 
times it was more important to show your adab. The sufl attention 
toward adab needed to be with full concentration, sincerity, and 
understanding of its related components. For example, knowledge 
of tasawwuf is impossible without complete obedience to adab 
theology. He stated, “Shaikh NurT stated that ‘Whoever did not 
spend their time with adab, their time will be considered a time 
of hate.’ Shaikh Dhul Nun MisrI (r) reported, ‘so much has been 
said about adab, I say that adab is about knowing oneself.’” 68 
In another area of this section he commented on this subject as 
follows: 

After obtaining the light of knowledge ( nur-e Irfan) it is 
one way of defending the soul (nafs) and it is well said in 
the following badith : “Those who defend their souls also 
defend God.” This light of knowledge ( nur-e Irfan) is the 
light of the soul that was in ignorance. Knowledge is the 
means of building a fort where adab is part of it. 69 

Practicing the art of patience - sabr 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s ideas on patience (sabr) are directly 
connected with adab because he wanted to illustrate how each 
aspect of development requires patience. The ability to control 
one’s mental thoughts and physical actions to meet the challenges 
of adab and improving in tasawwuf is an important element to spir- 
itual growth. On this subject, al-Suhrawardl stated the following 
commentary: “Shaikh Sahil (r) stated that patience is a vast part of 
waiting. Giving to others is the best aspect of sabr.” A quote from 
sura al-Baqara, verse 3, states, “Those who are patient during times 
of fear, pain and fighting are virtuous and temperamental.” 70 

It is said that everything has one distinct character. For 
human beings it is their z aql. And for reasoning it is sabr. 
From sabr there is the chastisement of the soul (naf) and 
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that is possible in becoming weak. Sabr is able to penetrate 
like breathing, because to practice proper restrictions of 
zahir and batin, sabr is necessary. Moreover, knowledge 
works on words and sabr brings them together . 71 


The importance of sabr 

According to al-Suhrawardl, the practice of patience, sabr, is 
crucial to the tasaivwuf journey because reunion with God comes 
when the sufl disciple moves along the path and endures the chal- 
lenges of mystical reflection. Knowledge obtained in tasaivwuf, 
irfan, does not come easily nor does it come at the time when the 
sufl desires it the most. With the practice of righteous adab, regular 
fasting, prayers, dhikr, charity, and adhering to the sharTa, if the 
sufl seeker does not have sabr then all of his efforts to meet Allah 
may not happen. Sabr is a critical component in making both the 
aforementioned meet together. If the disciple does not possess the 
patience to control desires to bypass the obstacles of tasaivwuf, 
then the sufl seeker will not be able to contain himself with Allah. 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardi stated, “The importance of patience is told 
to us by God when He said that Those who are patient will be 
given without any hesitation and degrees .” 72 Similarly, he 
commented the following: 

For those persons who protect their zahiri and batiiii 
knowledge learn that it is necessary to have sabr. Batini 
knowledge and sabr are complementary like a body and 
its spirit and each cannot live without the other. They both 
have light of reasoning and this is why they were created 
as one to be united . 73 


Patience from Allah 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl contributed to this enormous sufl discourse 
of patience in tasaivwuf practice. Like earlier sufl thinkers before 
Suhrawardl, there was considerable disagreement and debate over 
the types of patience and degrees of patience a sufl needs to sustain 
to encounter Allah. Should the sufi seeker develop a unique type 
of patience that is transcendental and allows the sufi to subsist with 
God, baqal Other concerns on patience were whether it could be 
understood in human terms and was it all connected with irfan 
sabr ? How can Suhrawardis develop a higher realm of patience that 
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is connected with all of their concerns for adab, sharfa, Quran, 
salat, dbikr, charity, and fasting - all of them together and inter- 
connected. Suhrawardl sufl disciples were interested in the cohesive 
understanding of the different but similar components to tasawwuf 
while maintaining the integrity of the Quran and sunna of the 
Prophet. In this climate Shaikh al-Suhrawardl believed that sabr in 
Allah or sabr an-Allah and sabr with God or sabr ma Allah were 
very compatible and that the differences were not worth arguing 
over. The first, sabr an-Allah, was mostly tied with the hal of baqa’ 
- subsistence with God. While the second, sabr ma Allah, was 
connected with stations on the path toward meeting Allah. One 
example he provided was the following statement: 

One time a person asked Shaikh Shibll (r) “Amongst the 
patient ones, which type is the best form of sabr ?” He 
responded patience in God, sabr fi-Allah, but the person 
persisted asking if patience is for the sake of God, al-sabr 
Allah ? Again, Shaikh Shibll (r) stated patience with God, 
sabr ma Allah. Again the person was confused and wanted 
to know which patience was the best. Finally, the Shaikh 
responded patience from Allah, sabr an-Allah . 74 

Patience is one area that sufls claimed gave the most return. 
With sabr, one could achieve all that Allah has in store for the sufl 
seeker, but if one does not know which type of patience to employ 
then he will be lost on the path. For Shaikh al-Suhrawardl, this was 
not entirely true nor was patience so simple to think that sufls 
can easily be lost in tasawwuf. For him, sabr an-Allah or patience 
from Allah was difficult to achieve because it is one of the highest 
mystical stages where the Prophet resides. The sufl seeker aspires 
to reach Allah’s glory by annihilating the self in Him; however, 
for al-Suhrawardl, in most situations it is the Prophet (s) himself 
who directs the sufl seeker to the Beloved to ensure a safely 
conducted journey. Once the sufl seeker meets the Prophet (s), 
either you can stay with the holy Prophet (s) or, depending on the 
seekers’ sabr, adab, nafs, heart, and love for Allah, the Prophet (s) 
will direct the seeker toward witnessing God’s face, mushahadat 
al-wajih. On this account, al-Suhrawardl commented the following 
statement: 

It is my understanding that sabr an-Allah, patience from 
Allah, is the most difficult to reach. Sabr an-Allah requires 
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reaching the level, maqam, with the Prophet (s) and it is 
an extremely special level. At this level, the seeker for truth 
is inclined toward the majesty of God (jalal). The power 
of words by God humbles the sufl seeker as he is lost in 
them. This is the most intense stage of sabr because it is 
for the sake of God; his spirituality is forever affected by 
this experience . 75 


Degrees of sabr 

In assessing the differing types and categories of sabr, al- 
Suhrawardl added that there are also three degrees of patience for 
the sufl seeker. Each degree illustrates the sufl’s level of his own 
self-knowledge because patience is tied to irfan. The perfect degree 
of sabr is where the sufl seeker is exclusively patient with all things: 
whether it be about the temporal world or the mystical realm, this 
type of patience does not alter for any situation. It is the purest 
kind of patience a sufl can achieve because it means that the seeker 
has perfected his knowledge of patience and can access Allah’s 
grace when he wishes. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl stated the following 
commentary to support his evidence: 

It is reported by Shaikh 'Abu al-Hasan (r) that there are 
three types of sabr. First, there are those who are patient 
with God, but occasionally they get upset. Second, there 
are those who are patient with God and usually never 
become impatient, but at certain times they complain and 
fall into a state of discomfort. And third, there are those 
who are entirely patient with God and their sabr is totally 
completed. This type of person is not even disturbed during 
catastrophes. This personality is firm in faith and cannot 
be changed. As a result, the nature of this person is related 
to the Divine . 76 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl points to the sayings of another prominent 
scholar of Islam, commonly referred to in twelver Shi'I Islam as the 
sixth imam, for support in sabr theories. For example, he 
commented that “Shaikh Imam Jafar al-Sadiq (r) reported that God 
gave His Prophet (s) the wisdom of sabr and the form of sabr was 
given to the Prophet (s). This is due to the fact that sabr is not a 
personal possession, but it is related with God and godliness. One’s 
sabr is with the Divine .” 77 
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Poverty and asceticism - faqr wa zuhd 

Al-Suhrawardl’s ' Awarif al-Ma'arif asserts that sufls need to be 
reminded that the sufl tariqa was not identical to either faqr 
(poverty) or zuhd (asceticism), although both of these practices are 
legitimate in tasawwuf and could lead to fana. Al-Suhrawardl’s 
personal activities with the 'Abbasid government was a clear exam- 
ple of being a high profile statesman and a productive contributor 
to society. Ascetic proponents for withdrawing from society and 
rejecting the world because of its corruptive nature were considered 
extreme to al-Suhrawardi. To him, withdrawing was part of being 
anti-social and against the sunna of the Prophet. According to 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardi, this attitude was derived from an obsessive 
opposition to wealth, which demonstrated a real sign of weakness 
that was ultimately connected to a “dependence-causation” model. 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardi believed that those who fit the model were 
mainly preoccupied with an anticipation of reward, whether it be 
in this lifetime or in the hereafter. The dependence-causation model 
especially referred to the wandering Dervishes ( Qalandars ) whose 
renunciatory antinomian existence had qualities like poverty, 
mendicancy, itinerancy, celibacy, self-mortification and other forms 
of social deviance . 78 Shaikh al-Suhrawardi draws a distinction 
between Qalandars and sufls, with the former “only concerned 
with the tranquillity of their hearts to the point of destroy- 
ing customs and eliminating all bonds of social interaction .” 79 
This division reflects al-Suhrawardi’s disapproval with the way 
Qalandars neglected shana and demonstrated very little respect 
toward ethics, embodying the sunna of the Prophet, obeying the 
shana, adhering to the principles of the Quran and their general 
attitudes toward living on earth. 

For al-Suhrawardi, a true sufl did not differentiate between 
poverty and wealth and was concerned with neither fear nor the 
need for recompense . 80 Shaikh al-Suhrawardi, and a host of other 
sufl shaikhs and scholars, considered people misguided who 
believed that ascetic beliefs absolved them from a need to obey 
shana and reality ( haqiqa ) which were interdependent. Similarly, 
he spoke against those sufls who claimed they had attained the 
analogy of the divine and human aspects of Christ’s personality, 
and believed in a doctrine of incarnation (hulul). Sufls who spoke 
of submerging themselves into the ocean of Divine Unity were 
misdirected; precedence should be given to fulfilling the divine 
will. 
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Shaikh al-Suhrawardi discussed the Qur’anic verse: “They will 
ask thee concerning the Spirit. Say, the Spirit is by command of my 
Lord, and of knowledge it is only a little that is communicated to 
you .” 81 To this al-Suhrawardi said that “The spirit is neither eternal 
nor subsistent, but created and an attribute of God.” The animal 
spirit of human beings was connected with the digestive organism 
of the body, but the heavenly spirit belonged to the world of 
command. When it overpowered the baser spirit it transmuted the 
second nature of the latter and the two were fused; human beings 
were then able to receive divine inspiration . 82 


Ideas on the soul and on the heart 

Al-Suhrawardi wrote in Awarif al-Ma'arif that all immoral activi- 
ties emanated from the lower self (nafs), and reason and patience 
controlled its natural impulses such as rage and lust . 83 The desire 
for evil ( amman ), repentance (tawba) and satisfaction (mutma'ina) 
represented three different stages in the development and gradual 
purification of the nafs. To al-Suhrawardi, the heart (qalb) acted 
differently from the rest of the human body although it was a part 
of it. The heart of a true believer (mumin) was like a pure soul 
and was illuminated by a shining light; but the heart of the un- 
believer was dark and made of a lowly substance. The heart of the 
hypocrite was shrouded in a veil, and a many-faceted heart was 
one which was inclined towards both good and evil . 84 The purifi- 
cation of the heart was necessary for a pure nafs and the ability for 
the sufl disciple to receive God’s illumination. 

Al-Suhrawardl’s ideas on reason are based in that it was innate 
human talent which prompted human beings to acquire different 
kinds of knowledge. It was supplemented and supported by sharta. 
Spiritual perception helped man to adopt a middle-of-the-road 
policy and obtain knowledge of the heavenly spheres (malakut). 
Thus one could acquire an understanding of the world of matter 
and space, as well as of the earthly world and the Unseen. If reason 
was not supported and supplemented by the light of Islamic law, 
human beings could prosper in the world, but not obtain blessings 
from the spiritual world. Knowledge and reason complemented 
each other under the umbrella of the sharta-, the use of reason 
played a critical role in exercising the mind and understanding 
tasawwuf. 

Only true sufls were able to discriminate between experiences 
emanating from the lower soul, from God, from Satan and from 
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the angels. One dependent on an impure source for their existence 
was always a victim of evil influences; it was, therefore, a sufl’s 
duty to foster a balanced detachment from the material world, to 
constantly adhere to adab in order to fulfill the spiritual require- 
ments of the SuhrawardT tasawwuf. Suhrawardls could not 
distinguish the source of their illumination or work toward the 
purification of the nafs without exercising the full use of reasoning 
toward tasawwuf. 

Ideas on hal and maqamat and obtaining fana’ 
and baqa 

Al-SuhrawardT said that state of awareness (hal) and stations on 
the inner path ( maqamat ) were two technical terms of tasawwuf 
which should not be confused. Hal involved a changing spiritual 
condition, while maqam was relatively permanent. For example, in 
the beginning a novice disciple adopted an attitude of meditation. 
This however, was not a permanent feature of his tasawwuf 
journey but a state of hal. When an attitude of contemplation 
became an enduring feature, the novice sufl seeker reached the 
second stage. He then passed to the third stage which was obser- 
vation (; mushahada ). This enabled him to understand the secrets of 
the spiritual world. Both divine grace and personal effort played 
complementary roles in progress towards the true sufl states . 85 
Al-Suhrawardl’s comments were meant to bring clarification to the 
sufi experience, as well as ensure that his sufl disciples knew the 
identifiable differences of hal and maqam. 

One of al-Suhrawardl’s important contributions consisted of 
adding his criticisms of fana and baqa\ which appeared to be a cen- 
tral point of discussion for earlier sufls. By adding to the debate, al- 
SuhrawardT was not only connecting to earlier sufl scholars on the 
basis of legitimacy, but he was asserting his own ideas in a partic- 
ular tradition. To al-Suhrawardl, the first stage to fana was an 
inevitable stage where the sufl self-annihilates the self to earn the 
divine’s invitation to return to Him. In this stage the sufl felt pos- 
sessed and no freedom of action or choice overtook the seeker of 
truth and everything emanated from God. The second stage was at 
a point of real annihilation involving a perception of receiving illu- 
mination from the divine attribute and His Essence. At this stage 
the divine command dominated the seeker to such a degree that 
no evil influence could affect the sufl aspirant. What is crucial for 
al-Suhrawardi is that it was not essential for the sufl in the state of 
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fana to lose all consciousness. The state of fana was not a fixed 
model for all, instead it varied from sufl to sufl. As the sufl left fana 
and acquired the state of baqa’ (subsisting in God) he gradually 
regained his power of action or consciousness. The sufl could then 
perform duties for the earthly and spiritual worlds with equan- 
imity. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl was convinced that persistent self- 
examination, introversion, contemplation, patience, submission to 
God’s will and an attitude of complete detachment enabled a sufl 
to practice fana. In reality, this process was one of self-purification 
and a second birth from the womb of the spirit to the kingdom of 
a newly awakened spirit . 86 A spirit that was enriched with a know- 
ledge of God’s essence ( ma'rifa ) and the witnessing of the beautiful 
attributes. 


Sufi ethics and the khanaqah 

Perhaps the most fascinating section of the ' Awarif al-Ma c arif is a 
lengthy discussion of sufl ethics and the sufl way of life. This section 
on the sufl way of life is not unique in that previous sufl thinkers 
wrote on this subject. For example, Shaikh Uthman al-Huj win’s 
famous treatise, Kashf al-Mabjftb, has a section on sufi living and 
it appears that Shaikh al-Suhrawardi desired to make an additional 
contribution to sufl life in the khanaqah. This is not surprising since 
the khanaqah was a popular sufl institution during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. As discussed in the previous chapter, Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardi was an important advisor for caliph al-Nasir, who 
assisted in acquiring all futuwwa groups and patronizing numerous 
khanaqabs. Al-Suhrawardi stated that the establishment of the 
khanaqah institution was a human innovation, but viewed them as 
jewels of the stiff a during the life of the Prophet. He believed that 
the advantages of establishing khanaqabs were an important and 
positive contribution to society at large. First, they offered board 
and lodging to sufls who were often without financial resources 
of any kind. Second, the corporate life of a khanaqah provided an 
opportunity for individual members who shared a close relation- 
ship to exchange views and experiences. Finally, the proximity of 
life in a khanaqah provided for a healthy rivalry between sufls 
in perfection of their morals and conduct. Tike al-Hujwiri, al- 
SuhrawardT divided residents of khanaqabs into two categories: 
there are residents and travelers. According to al-Suhrawardi, the 
latter, generally wandering dervishes, should reach the khanaqah 
before afternoon prayers, and if late, they should spend the night 
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in a mosque. The residents should extend a warm welcome to the 
visitor and the khanaqah steward must offer the best food to them. 
Travelers should not be bothered with questions, although resident 
sufls should make themselves available to answer all inquiries. 
Keeping along the lines of adab, al-Suhrawardl insisted that even 
if a Qalandar entered the khanaqah, and if he was ignorant of 
khanaqah customs and traditions of sufl life, he should not be 
expelled, but treated with respect. 

Again to Shaikh al-Suhrawardl there were three types of 
khanaqah residents. The first group contained members of the 
novice or servant class who were assigned to such duties as waiting 
on others, which enabled them to become acquainted with the 
company of mystics and to be initiated in humility. Service enabled 
novices to rise to the second group of mystics who learnt the social 
ethics of tasawwnf. Members of the third category were elderly 
advanced sufls, generally living in seclusion, who were entirely 
dedicated to prayers and mediation. In a khanaqah, younger disci- 
ples should live communally in the jama'at-khana, allowing older 
sufls to reside privately in their quarters. According to Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl there were two sources of income for a khanaqah 
- endowments and begging. The head of the khanaqah was the 
shaikh al-sufiyya, and the others were ikbwan (brethren). For the 
shaikh, it was important that residents should obey the khanaqah 
structure by cooperating and taking food in a communal ritual. He 
was strict with internal conflict and competition among sufl 
members, all of which reflected immense weaknesses of the indi- 
vidual. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl believed that differences between 
sufls should be resolved immediately either by the parties involved 
or the elders of the tanqa. It was necessary for him that sufls lead 
a pure life that constantly struggled to cleanse their hearts, which 
meant that all types of double standards or hypocrisy in any form 
in the tanqa were not accepted. 

The merits of the sufi khirqa 

Shaikh al-Suhrawardl believed periodic retirements of sufls to 
retreats (chilla) to be a later innovation in the tradition, but consid- 
ered the custom a positive practice for self-examination and 
meditation. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl divided the retreats for sufls into 
three groups: the weakest, who broke their fasts every evening; 
the above average sufl who took nourishment on alternate nights 
and the strongest, who ate only on the third night. Shaikh al- 
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Suhrawardl stated that the wearing of the khirqa or sufl robe was 
also an integral part of sufl life and symbolic of adhering to the 
tradition, but some kbirqas were an aberration from the tradition. 
According to Shaikh al-Suhrawardl, when a sufl wore the khirqa, 
it identified the sufl as one who was outside the mainstream of life, 
who did not indulge in fine garments and rich food. Within the 
tasawivuf tradition, a transmission of wilaya, the granting of a 
khirqa to the disciple from the shaikh, was significant because the 
recipient had, according to his shaikh, reached a satisfactory spir- 
itual level. To al-Suhrawardl the granting of the khirqa by a sufl 
shaikh to his disciple was categorized as recognition of a disciple’s 
personal spiritual achievement or the designation of the sufl 
shaikh’s personal blessings to a particular person. Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl criticized the practices of sufl shaikhs who designated 
their own khirqa which was believed to have blessings attached to 
it. But for al-Suhrawardl the problem was that many individuals 
were actively socially deviant, like the Qalandars, who did not 
observe shana and still wore the khirqa. Nevertheless, Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl asserted that even after receipt of a khirqa individuals 
were able to accumulate blessings from it, which might lead to a 
total acceptance of the sufl path . 87 
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SACRED IDENTITIES IN 
THE SUHR AWARD! YYA 
ORDER 


Religious identities and rituals 

One of the most interesting aspects of sufl literature is the way in 
which sufls have consistently throughout time created and recreated 
sacred identities from their religious convictions. To understand 
sufl creations of sacred identities and how it is connected to their 
inner transcendental spiritual experience, one needs to move 
beyond Durkheimian functionalist and Marxist structuralist inter- 
pretations of identities. Religious beliefs are not merely a universal 
single dominant set of ideas and values that have been conceived to 
maintain the cohesion of a social system. Critics of the functional- 
ist and Marxist schools of thought implement a dominant class per- 
spective which is equally insufficient to the understanding of the 
impact of sacred identities that are rooted in religious ideologies. 
For instance, J.G. Merquior assumes that ideology is a one-way 
process and that ideologies are articulated by a self-conscious dom- 
inant class that works in a system of consent and negotiation with 
the masses . 1 This perspective breaks away from the belief that all 
ideologies are essentially monolithic and it has little to do with faith 
or beliefs, but more to do with consent between the dominant class 
and the subordinated classes. 

Antonio Gramsci takes the notion of ideology as a consent and 
negotiation process one step further. For him, ideologies are hege- 
monic and constantly involved in a dialog between social classes. 
Gramsci asserts that the subjugated class negotiates for an accept- 
able version of ideology from the dominant class because there are 
no other alternative voices or ideologies . 2 Gramsci believed that 
inherently this ideology is less meant for the subjugated classes and 
more for the dominant classes to understand themselves. There- 
fore, to Gramsci, ideology is not a vehicle of unanimous legitimacy 
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beliefs, but an instrument for the appropriation of the rhetoric of 
legitimacy and identity of the elites . 3 Others have developed 
Gramsci’s ideas, like Pierre Bourdieu and James Fernandez , 4 who 
support the idea of ideology in terms of class struggle, but also view 
the structuring of symbols and the appropriation of symbols as the 
main elements in the process of social integration and consensus. 
The problems with these interpretations of ideology is that they 
view ideology as a fixed and established set of ideas, statements or 
attitudes imposed on people who internalize them complacently 
without any conscious decision-making of their own. These schol- 
ars make the assumption that societies are single unitary systems 
and all behave in the same manner, or that all dominant classes 
have the same motivations to maintain their status. Also, that the 
identity of the subjugated class is universally the same everywhere 
at every point in history. 


Ritual theories 

The subject of religious ideologies, and a set of ethical values and 
ideas that determine the structural and mental patterns of rituals 
and their relationship to identity formation, is significant for the 
study of the SuhrawardT order. There are numerous theoretical 
approaches to ritual studies that need to be mentioned to under- 
stand where sufl ritual beliefs fit in to formulating a sacred 
SuhrawardT identity. Catherine Bell’s work points out that among 
scholars of ritual studies and sociologists of religion there has been 
a historical dichotomy in defining ritual in terms of either thought 
or action, and sometimes both. Bell demonstrates that early studies 
in the field defined rituals as thoughtless actions that are habitual, 
obsessive, purely formal, secondary and the mere physical ex- 
pression of logically prior ideas . 5 According to Bell, this historical 
analysis is still influential in current ritual theories that attempt to 
understand cultural meanings, legitimate myths that surround 
rituals or suggest that rituals resolve contradictions in society . 6 
On the other hand, Edward Shils believes it is impossible not to 
have ritual and beliefs intertwined and yet try to separate them 
because one might not accept the beliefs that are associated with 
ritual activities . 7 The first ritual pattern distinguishes actions from 
any thought and portrays rituals as mechanical practices. The 
second ritual pattern attempts to integrate thought and action 
into rituals and believes there are conscious decisions by parti- 
cipants in the rituals. Emile Durkheim’s work is important to both 
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religious beliefs and ritual studies because he links both phenomena 
together. For him, religion consists of beliefs and rituals: beliefs 
embody representations of the sacred and rituals are the actions 
that represent the sacred object . 8 Durkheim’s ritual theories high- 
light a functionalist perspective, where rituals reinforce the 
community’s beliefs, and the rituals themselves generate and affirm 
the ideals of the community. For Durkheim, rituals in a society are 
“the means by which individual perception and behavior are 
socially appropriated or conditioned .” 9 In this manner Durkheim’s 
ritual model balances a dialectic relationship between the collective 
and individual or specifically between the first and second ritual 
patterns. 

For many scholars Durkheim’s models suggested real problems 
in the ways in which theoreticians approached rituals with or 
without the thoughts and actions of the individuals. For example, 
Marshall Sahlins felt Durkheim’s approach did not adequately 
factor in the experiences of the individual and all of the complex 
social categories that affiliated with these individuals . 10 Claude 
Levi-Strauss disagreed with Durkheim’s ritual model for at least 
two reasons: first, his model did not include the immense import- 
ance of cultural factors that influence individuals, communities and 
ultimately their rituals; and, second, Durkheim did not view rituals 
as external representations of the inner spiritual world. According 
to Levi-Strauss, for some individuals who take part in rituals they 
reflect the material world whereas for others they are living out an 
ideal world . 11 One of the main weaknesses for Levi-Strauss was 
that Durkheim did not completely incorporate the use of symbols 
and all of the religious symbolic actions that bring meaning to 
rituals. 

The early works by Gramsci and Durkheim reflected a con- 
centration mainly on class tensions, ideology reinforcement and 
acceptance by the elite, and rituals as sacred representative objects, 
all of which opened the discourse for further ritual studies. As far 
as bringing more depth to the understanding of rituals and beliefs 
they were incomplete, because these interpretations belonged to 
either a mechanistic or functionalist category. One of the foremost 
scholars in this field, and in the study of religion in general, is 
Clifford Geertz, whose works expand into areas of sociology, of 
culture, religion, and myths. The Geertz model advances the theo- 
retical models for rituals, while at the same time he is more con- 
cerned with explaining meanings of rituals as cultural phenomena. 
He makes a distinction between the terms ethos and worldview. 
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For him, ethos is the moral contents of the culture and the com- 
munity’s understanding of themselves and of the world. Whereas 
worldview is the cognitive beliefs of existential being which give 
people a sense of the order of existence . 12 Geertz is a strong 
advocate for rituals containing a combination of the thoughts and 
actions of individuals who participate in rituals. For him ethos and 
worldviews are either stored, synthesized, or fused in the symbols 
that are arranged in patterns or systems of rituals. Geertz stated 
that “any religious ritual no matter how apparently automatic or 
conventional involves this symbolic fusion of ethos and world- 
views .” 13 In his discussion of his symbolic systems and the fusion 
of ethos and worldviews he states that these are “cultural patterns 
that give meaning ... by shaping themselves to it and shaping it to 
themselves .” 14 For Geertz, rituals dramatize, enact, and materialize 
a system of symbols. By performing the symbolic system, the ritual 
is integrating two exclusive aspects of symbols, the conceptual 
worldview and moral ethos. According to Geertz, those rituals that 
work are designed to be forces of change, and create a balance in 
cultural and social systems . 15 Like Levi-Strauss, Geertz’s theories 
attempt to address the fundamental contradictions in society 
through the forum of rituals. For these individuals, opposing 
social forces, whether they be social relations, religious beliefs or 
economic disparities, are all resolved through the thought and 
action of rituals. It is their understanding that these social systems 
become congruent and conflicts become resolved with an orches- 
trated ritual. 


Performing theorists 

In response to these traditional ritual theories and categories, 
another school of thought evolved which emphasized ritual as 
drama, theatrical performances intended to be ceremonial plays. 
Performing theorists like Victor Turner, Ronald Grimes and Jack 
MacAloon believed that traditional ritual theories were more 
consumed with dichotomies of oral and written histories, public 
and private expressions, secular and sacred meanings, all of which 
removed the breathing human elements from their pedagogics . 16 
Performing theorists think they are moving beyond the traditional 
definitions and categories that were used by the structural and func- 
tional theorists. According to performing theorist Milton Singer, 
it was necessary to revise and redefine culture as an “abstract 
category” or a subgroup encapsulated in ritual performances . 17 
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Singer states that, just like all dramas, rituals similarly have a time 
span, a beginning and an end, an organized program of activity, a 
set number of actors, an audience, and a significant occasion and 
place for the performance. According to Singer, these rituals are 
intended to have two important types of audiences; the first type 
of audience belongs to the cultural rituals and are trying to under- 
stand themselves. The second type of audience member is the 
observer -theorist who is just as important as the actors, because 
they do not observe from an outside window but directly contri- 
bute to the actors’ ability to integrate their performance for both 
audiences. For Singer, rituals are cultural performances and are a 
method for the “cultural content of a tradition to be organized and 
transmitted on particular occasions through specific media .” 18 
Among the performing theorists there are disagreements over the 
nature of rituals and their roles as cultural performances. As one 
of the scholars in the performing theorist school of thought, Turner 
advocated that these cultural performances were representations 
of the deepest values of the culture. These rituals were “social 
dramas” that served as paradigmatic functions to maintain an 
organization or community, and each ritual unfolded a particular 
social drama . 19 For Turner, these social dramas temporarily 
suspend time and break rigid social barriers like class, ethnicity, 
and sectarianism and bring both actors and audience into a single 
communitas. Fie is a firm supporter of the thesis that these social 
dramas reflect the mental and spiritual attitudes of the actors and 
of the community. However, Stanley Tambiah takes exception to 
Turner’s analysis, especially in the area where social dramas create 
a sense of unity. Tambiah believes that social dramas do not break 
social barriers but stress the formal social distinctions in society. 
These social dramas produce more of a distance effect between 
all of the players, i.e. actors, audience, observer, and authority 
members. For Tambiah, social dramas are essentially a vehicle to 
articulate the attitudes of institutionalized communication, which 
seem to reinforce the functionalist theorists . 20 Tambiah elucidates 
rituals as performative dramas: first, rituals involve doing some- 
thing or being a part of some kind of action; second, rituals are 
usually conducted on a stage or a constructed area that serves as 
the main arena of performance which utilizes numerous mediums 
to intensify the experience for the participants; and third, it includes 
“indexical values” which are symbolic devices, a special site, recita- 
tion of sacred texts, all of which for Tambiah attest to the social 
hierarchy . 21 
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Unlike Turner and Singer, Tambiah focuses on the opposing 
forces that are in rituals such as the cultural versus the universal, 
and form versus content. The diversity of opinions within the per- 
forming theorists’ school of thought have contributed to ritual 
studies, particularly on metaphors of the acts of drama. But still 
there remain methodological problems that have not been resolved. 
For instance, every ritual is understood as a social drama and is 
viewed as a performance that contains symbolic acts meant for the 
audience and is open to any interpretation. The only criterion for 
rituals is described in terms of performances; essentially, the model 
of ritual activity classifies the criterion for what is or is not ritual. 

Another deficiency for the performing theorists is that since every 
ritual activity is a performance, it is difficult to distinguish cultural 
rituals from dramatic theater or an entertaining sports event. 
One of the main criticisms of performing theorists is that they do 
not recognize that cultural and religious rituals have the potential 
to connect to another spiritual world. They refuse to accept that 
these rituals are channels to access a separate dimension, such as a 
request for intercession. For performing theorists, anything beyond 
the obvious characteristics of the actors and audience is open to 
speculation, even if the discussion comes from the actors them- 
selves. On one level they are prepared to explain the symbolic 
meanings of ritual activities, but they do not progress to the next 
reasonable level of what the symbols mean to those who perform 
them. 

The different studies on ritual activities by the functionalists, 
structuralists, and performing theorists have offered certain theo- 
retical models, all of which center around the problems of the 
relationship between thought and action. This basic dichotomy 
in the field is pertinent as it affects the relationships of the observer- 
theorist and the actors. This fundamental division between thought 
and action differentiates a thinking subject from an acting object, 
or as some have concluded a thinking subject from a non-thinking 
object. In the same ritual discourse, rituals are an object to better 
understand the culture because they integrate the subject’s thought 
and the object’s activities. The issue of whether rituals are a part 
of conceptual classification or are the source for cultural expres- 
sions to be integrated through both thought and action is an 
important aspect on how theorists construct or deconstruct mean- 
ings from rituals. 

The work of Marcel Mauss brings a refreshing balance to the 
field of ritual studies by explaining that “social systems are wholes, 
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where body, soul, society, everything merges.” 22 Mauss’ “total 
social phenomena” goes beyond models that are thematic in nature 
and beyond the systems of institutions that are divided up into 
economic, political, religious, and other parts. Mauss insists that 
one needs to view the smaller elements like rituals as operating 
living parts of the whole. 23 To return to the original relationships 
between rituals and religious ideology, it is therefore critical to 
view and interpret rituals as part of the whole of religious belief. 
One can not exist without the other, since each one is in constant 
dialog, being shaped and restrained by the other element. Rituals 
are the thoughts, actions, and spiritual expressions of people who 
use multiple forms of mediums to express a specific aspect of their 
religious ideology. It is as important to learn from their symbolic 
meanings as it is to understand how the actual participants perceive 
their meanings. Ritual is a living expression or in other words, 
a language of communication that is part of the whole. 24 This 
important aspect of ritual should not be ignored by observers who 
focus on hermeneutical problems and abstract theoretical construc- 
tions. 


Characteristics of Suhrawardi sacred identities 

For Muslims, the Prophet Muhammad has provided a paradigm 
for establishing legal, personal, spiritual and social norms for their 
societies. In the words of the Quran : he is “a beautiful model” 
(uswa hasana) (sura 33, verse 21) whose example is to be followed 
by the faithful. The Quran, sura 4, verse 80, states: “To obey the 
Prophet means to obey God. But if any turn away We have not 
sent you to watch over them.” According to the Quran the nature 
of Muhammad’s mission was explained as the following: “We have 
sent thee as an evidence of Our grace toward all the worlds” (sura 
21: 107). 

For the Suhrawardi sufls, and in general for most sufls, the 
Prophet’s spiritual and mystical status, particularly the account of 
his night journey to heaven (miraj), has been subject to much spec- 
ulation. The love and devotion that is expressed for the Prophet in 
either literature or liturgy have commonly been present in sufl 
theology. In order to understand the way Suhrawardi sufls 
expressed their transcendental experiences and deep devotion to 
the Prophet, it is important to examine the tasawivuf poetry and 
rituals that bring them closer to the Prophet. The immense love 
for Muhammad is at the heart of the tradition and it is clear why 
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he is called God’s beloved (habib- Allah). One of the ways in which 
Suhrawardl sufls have shown their love and devotion to the Prophet 
is the recitation of the salawat, or the formula for invoking God’s 
blessing on him. In the Quran it states in sura 33, verse 56, “Surely 
Allah and His angels bless the Prophet; O you who believe, bless 
him and give yourselves up to his guidance in utter self-surrender!” 
The innumerable poems dedicated to the Prophet were designed 
to bring about a spiritual and temporal communion with the 
Prophet. Whether these poems are sophisticated compositions of 
the literati or folk songs sung by villagers, the poems are equally 
filled with warm human and spiritual emotions. Frequently in these 
verses, Muhammad is addressed as if he were alive standing in front 
of the speaker and affectionately listening to his followers as they 
seek his help in solving every type of problem, no matter how seem- 
ingly mundane. 25 


Historical panegyric poetry 

The origin of poetry dedicated to praising the Prophet’s life and all 
of his radiant pious qualities existed during the lifetime of the 
Prophet. According to Hassan ibn Thabit, the Prophet’s poet, the 
name of Muhammad is derived from one of the Divine attributes, 
mahmud : “Allah derived for him, in order to honor him, part of His 
name, so the Lord of the Throne is called mahmud, and the Prophet 
is muhammad .” 26 The earliest biography of the Prophet was writ- 
ten by Ibn Ishaq who explains that the Prophet was given the name 
al-amin, the trustworthy one, by childhood friends when they were 
impressed with his admirable qualities. 27 In a similar manner, for 
sufl poets the very name of Muhammad prefigures all the praises, 
and the blessings from praising the Prophet’s name will be shared 
by his followers ( ummatan Muhammadl) in this world and in the 
next. This name has existed from the beginning of time and will for- 
ever resound in Paradise. The famous panegyric sufl poet, Abul 
Majd Majdud Sana 3 ! (d. 1131) states in one section of Diwan : 

On the Throne of the revolving spheres, you see his place 
assigned; On the base of the Divine Throne you see his 
name! 28 

In addition, sufls applied a method of ishtiqaq kabir, the deriva- 
tion of a certain meaning from each letter of a word, where the actual 
name Muhammad consists of: the first letter mim as majid (glory), 
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the second letter ha as rahma (mercy), the third letter mim as mulk 
(kingdom) and the final letter dal as dawam (everlastingness). 29 

The study of the symbolic characteristics of Muhammad’s names 
was undertaken by both the "ulama and sufls in early Muslim 
history. As early as the ninth century, the sufl ascetic Mansur al- 
Hallaj was one of the first to elaborate on the mystical meanings 
of the letters in the Prophet’s name. For al-Hallaj the Prophet’s 
Qur’anic names represent more than having similar etymological 
roots with the divine names; but it was the physical shape itself 
that represented the beginning of humanity. He states, “Was not 
Adam, the prototype of humanity created from the name of 
Muhammad? His head is the round letter mim, his hand the ha, 
his waist again a small mini, and the rest a dal, so the entire human 
race emerges, as it were, from the name of the Prophet.” 30 This 
concept stressed that Muhammad’s name was shaped in the form 
of a human figure to intentionally reflect a total and complete 
quality; first, he was the “seal of the Prophets,” the last Prophet to 
be present to humanity and an end to future messengers sent by 
God; and second, he was able to complete this cycle of Prophets 
(nubuwiyya) by actually being part of that moment when humanity 
was first created. This interpretation stressed the importance that 
the shape of Muhammad’s name had mystical meanings for the 
sacred moment of creation. Accordingly, Prophet Muhammad’s 
actual presence in creation was the reason for God to assign him 
this particular name in order to symbolize his unique quality to link 
these moments in time. 

The symbolism of Muhammad’s name as representing eternal 
qualities was further developed by Ibn 'Arab! (d. 1240) who inter- 
preted the human forms in the name. Ibn 'Arab! viewed the letters 
in the name “Muhammad” as parts of the human body where the 
first letter mim represented the head and consisted of the qualities 
of sight, hearing, and intellect. He states that: 

The first mim is the head, and that is the world of the 
Supreme Sovereignty ( c alam al-malakut al-a'la) and of the 
Greatest Intellect (al-aql al-akbar). The breast and the arms 
are under the ha and this is the Glorious Throne; its numer- 
ical value is eight, which is the number of the angels who 
carry the Throne. The second niim represents the stomach, 
and that is the world of Kingdom (' alam al-mulk). The hips, 
the legs, the feet are from the dal, and that is the stable com- 
position by means of the eternal writ. 31 
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For Ibn 'Arabl the name “Muhammad” takes on human forms to 
illustrate his human qualities when he was present in the world. 
But, these human forms are inherently connected to the other 
eternal world with the divine, where Muhammad resides with the 
creator. In other areas, Ibn 'Arabl discusses the calligraphic forms 
of Muhammad’s name and interprets the name of Muhammad as 
representing a human being in prostration. 32 

Another great sufl poet, Farid al-dln 'Attar (d. 1220), was largely 
responsible for further speculations about the names of Muham- 
mad. In his works in the early thirteenth century there appear 
for the first time allusions to certain aspects of Prophetology 33 
that became very popular in the following centuries. For example, 
in his Musibatnama, 'Attar claims that both worlds are created 
from the two minis of the name of Muhammad. Fie asserts 
that even in the word ' alam , “world,” there is only one mim 
and the two minis of Muhammad must refer to both worlds, 
the existential one and the eternal world. 34 That is to say 'Attar’s 
interpretation of Muhammad’s name meant that he had to exist 
in dual worlds and be a part of both worlds. For 'Attar, Muham- 
mad’s presence in the two worlds represented his uniqueness as a 
Prophet, and it reflected a distinct sacred position in God’s 
universe. 

Almost three centuries later another renowned sufl poet, 'Abdur 
Rahman Jam! (d. 1492), continued with this idea but elaborated it 
in a more complicated reasoning. Jam! understood the Prophet 
through one of his designated names, Ahmad. Jam! believed that 
the alif, the first letter of Ahmad, came into existence from the “dot 
of unity.” This alif is upright like the diameter of a circle and splits 
the circle of the hidden Divine Elements into two: one half is the 
world of uncreatedness, of the unknowable Divine Essence, and the 
other is the world of contingency. According to Jam!, the Prophet 
is the juncture between the two worlds and is the crucial binding 
source, or what Jam! calls the haqiqa muhammadiya . 35 

The sacred identity and sacred place of hadiths 
with sufl poetry 

It is not unusual for Suhrawardl sufls to create and formulate a 
sacred identity surrounding the Prophet Muhammad’s name, 
experiences, and hadiths. Before the institutionalization of the 
Suhrawardl silsila, sufls had used panegyric poetry as a technique 
to inject mystical interpretations to bring greater meaning to 
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ontological existence. This method of recreating a moment where 
the individual disciple (murid) emulates every detail of the 
Prophet’s sayings and actions until the murid actually envisions 
himself to embody the Prophet is an important identity building 
process in tasawwuf. The hadith collections of the Prophet have 
been a major source for panegyric poetry for sufls, especially the 
hadith al-qudsi (“sacred sayings”) which are extra-Qur’anic reve- 
lations between God and the Prophet. The hadith al-qudsi reports 
are symbolic of some of the basic tenets of tasawwuf theology 
where there is a zahir (external meaning) and batin (inner meaning) 
for each occasion. From sufl poetry that alludes to various hadith 
al-qudsi reports it is clear that for sufls these reports are viewed as 
more than a personal dialog between God and the Prophet, but 
also in terms of an exclusive symbolic moment in the life of the 
Prophet that reunited him with his creator . 36 

One example of hadith al-qudsi and poetry is when 'Attar alludes 
to a famous report with the name Ahmad. The hadith al-qudsi 
states Ana Ahmad bila mim , “I am Ahmad without the mim that 
is, Ahad, “One.” 'Attar repeats this verse several times to illus- 
trate that “Muhammad is One” and “Ahmad is the messenger of 
Ahad,” all of which shows, for 'Attar, the very close relationship 
between the Prophet and the divine . 37 'Attar stated that he knew 
when “The radiance of the light of manifestation became evident, 
the mim of Ahmad became invisible, that is only God the One 
remained .” 38 

Sufls like 'Attar stressed the alphabetical association with the 
names of Ahmad and Muhammad which is separated from God 
only by a single letter, the letter mim. In addition to being separ- 
ated by only one letter of the alphabet, sufls have pointed out that 
there is a numerical significance to the letter in Arabic numerology. 
The letter mim is valued as forty and often recognized as the 
number of patience, maturing, suffering, preparation. Muhammad 
was forty years old when he received his first revelation, and there 
is a tasawwuf practice for advanced sufls of complete retirement 
from the world for forty days (arbatn ). 39 

For a variety of sufls the combination of hadith al-qudsi reports, 
the designated names of the Prophet and the numerical significance 
of the alphabet were not coincidental. For them, every possible 
aspect of the Prophet’s sacred identity was orchestrated by the 
divine, and they were interested in imitating this exact identity, or 
at least achieving a glimpse of it through each tasawwuf practice 
and ritual. 
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Nafiyya poetry as a source of imagery 

Poetry written by sufls ranges from epic stories to short dedications 
to their sufl shaikh. The specific genre of poetry that focuses only 
on eulogizing the Prophet is called nafiyya. In these nafiyya poems 
there is a great deal of information that reveals the author’s 
personal dreams, which are often described as detailed conversa- 
tions with the Prophet. The legends that surrounded Muhammad 
and the descriptions with which the sufls had glorified him were 
all integrated in the poetical praise of the “Seal of the Prophets” 
(khatam an-anbiya) and “Beloved of God” (Habib-Allah) to praise 
whom appropriately one selected the choicest expressions and most 
artistic forms . 40 In terms of popular Muslim piety and tasawwuf, 
nafiyya poetry goes beyond praising the Prophet and simply 
expressing veneration for the Prophet; rather, it creates a longing 
to be as one with the perfect man (, kamil al-insan ). 41 The Prophet’s 
character, as determined in the nafiyya poetry, has multiple 
symbolic representations; one of which attempts to present an ideal 
example of submission to the will of God. On another symbolic 
level, nafiyya poetry has deep and intense spiritual values that 
resonate for the individual. These nafiyya poems are designed to 
take the reader or listener on a journey that crosses through time 
to recreate a specific moment of the Prophet’s life . 42 In many ways 
nafiyya poetry represents a sufl construction of a spiritual sacred 
identity of the Prophet. These poems are products of the popular 
imagination of sufl poets and demonstrate the depth of the 
Prophet’s impact on their consciousness. As Marcel Mauss stressed 
in his scholarship that rituals were part of the “wholes, where body, 
soul, society, and everything merges,” in the same manner nafiyya 
poetry is illustrative of one aspect coalescing the total religious 
transcendental system . 43 

'Attar’s nafiyya poetry incorporates many thoughts and images 
of earlier well-known sufl poets such as Abul Majd Majdud Sana 3 !. 
In many of the poems 'Attar gives an even deeper meaning to 
Sanaa’s poetry and adds some novel and rich elements. For instance 
in 'Attar’s forty chapters of the Mnsibatnama he idyllically 
describes Muhammad as the wayfarer of the path toward the 
“ocean of his soul” where he will finally find his Creator, whom 
he has sought in vain in heaven and earth. The introduction to 
all of 'Attar’s epic poems contains very colorful and vivid des- 
criptions of the Prophet’s qualities and experiences, particularly 
the extremely significant heavenly journey (miraj). For 'Attar the 
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“Light of Muhammad” (niir Muhammad or sometimes mentioned 
as nur al-anwar, “Light of lights”) plays an immense role in sufl 
poetry and theology. In sura 33, verse 46, the Quran calls 
Muhammad sirajun muriir, “A shining lamp,” often interpreted as 
light from the divine. Or in siira 24, verse 35 (sometimes referred 
to as the “light verse”), it states: “God is the Light of the heavens 
and the earth; the likeness of His light is as a niche wherein is a 
lamp - the lamp in a glass, the glass as if it were a glittering star 
kindled from a Blessed Tree.” 

In Gerhard Bowering’s work on Sahl at-Tustar! (d. 896) he 
demonstrated the way Tustarl interpreted sirajun muriir and the 
light verse as a divine light articulated during the time of pre-eternal 
existence. 44 For Tustarl the “likeness of His light,” mathalu niirhi, 
is really the likeness of the light of Muhammad, niir Muhammad. 
He connects both Qur’anic verses and believed that the nur 
Muhammad existed at pre-eternity and took the shape of a lumi- 
nous transparent column (amud) in front of God, which, for 
Tustarl, explains the background of the light verse. Tustarl explains 
Muhammad’s presence in pre-eternity in the following passage: 

When God willed to create Muhammad, He made appear 
a light from His light. When it reached the veil of the 
Majesty, hijab al-azamah, it bowed in prostration before 
God. God created from its prostration a mighty column 
like crystal glass of light that is outwardly and inwardly 
translucent. 45 

Tustarl supports his theory from sura 53, verse 13, “And he saw 
Him still another time” to prove that the Prophet had to be present 
at the time of creation. For Tustarl, from the Prophet’s lumin- 
ous light God created the heavenly kingdom, malakut, and the 
world was to come from this very light. Sufis like Tustarl under- 
stood that prior to the world’s existence and before the world was 
inhabited, the nur Muhammad was the primary component in 
performing the complete cycle of ritual prayer in the presence of 
God. Tustarl’s theory goes one step further to state that God used 
the niir Muhammad to create the first human being and Prophet 
on earth, Adam. Tustarl explains in the following passage: 

Finally when the emanation of the Prophets and spiritual 
universe in pre-eternity was completed, Muhammad was 
shaped in the body, in his temporal and terrestrial form, 
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from the clay of Adam, which however had been from the 
pre-eternal column of niir Muhammad. Thus the pre- 
eternal creation of light was perfected: the primal man was 
molded from the crystallized light of Muhammad and took 
the corporate personality of Adam . 46 

The nur Muhammad concept continued to be a significant 
esoteric and aesthetic metaphor in sufl poetry and is in tasawwuf 
practices. The sufl Prophetology which used the nur Muhammad 
motif to designate the Prophet on a superhuman level is also present 
in twelver Shi'I doctrines of the light of the imams and in Isma'lll 
theology. While there is no comprehensive historical study of this 
phenomenon, it appears that there are gnostic influences on sufl 
poetry . 47 

Just like sufls before him who wrote on the mystical qualities of 
Prophetology, 'Attar continued the tradition of sufl panegyric 
nafiyya poetry that incorporated the theme of nur Muhammad. 
From the Muslbatnama he alludes to the nur Muhammad in the 
following passage: 

Whatever is the radiance of both worlds, 

Is the reflection of his, Muhammad’s heart . 48 

Like Tustari and a host of other sufl poets, 'Attar also writes on 
Muhammad’s pillar of light that bowed down before God in pre- 
eternity. 

From his light are Throne and Footstool 

Cherubim as well as spiritual powers, and the holy ones, 

This world and the next are dependent upon him, 

And the world is cheerful through the light of his 

49 

essence. 

In many ways 'Attar sees the Prophet at the end of the long chain 
of previous Prophets, the “seal of Prophets” (, khatam an-anbiya) 
who could not read the human alphabets but was able to read from 
the tablet of the Lord. Fie states, like the ummi (“unable to read”), 
Muhammad is “silent in himself but speaking through the Lord .” 50 
'Attar’s nafiyya poetry is rich, because he successfully connects the 
themes of the light of nfir Muhammad from pre-eternity as well as 
the significance of esoteric alphabetology and numerology. For 
example, one section from 'Attar’s poems states: 
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Paradise is one sip from his glass; 

The two worlds are from the two m~wi > of his name . 51 

'Attar’s ndtiyya poetry is a perfect example of the ways in which 
Prophetology in sufl poetry was a deep spiritual voice that expressed 
a desire to connect with the Prophet. While praising the Prophet is 
not a unique feature in Muslim religious beliefs or practice, the pan- 
egyric mystical poetry written by sufls is illustrative of the forms of 
praise that were everywhere and similar in nature. The differences 
are in the stiffs specific elaboration and shifts of emphasis. But 
essentially sufi ndtiyya poetry stressed a peculiar mystical aspect of 
the Prophet and painted a colorful kaleidoscopic picture. 

In the succession of Tustarl, Sana 3 !, and 'Attar, Maulana Jalal al- 
dm RumT’s work is full of allusions to the Prophet, such as the 
“caravan leader Mustafa.” For RumT his poetical expressions are 
about his union with the pre-eternal, archetypal principle of 
Muhammad. Single verses inserted in RumT’s poetry contain vivid 
and abstract descriptions of some of the Prophet’s extraordinary 
qualities, often referring to his light (nur Muhammad ) and his 
glory. For example, in one of his passages, Rum! alludes to a sufl 
finding content from one of Muhammad’s names and how they 
shine in the likeness of his light. 

The dervishes find their happiness from “Mercy for 
the worlds,” 

Their frocks are radiant like the moon, their shawls 
fragrant like roses ! 52 

One area Rum! is enraptured with is Muhammad’s migration from 
Mecca to Madina which becomes a model for the stiffs journey 
because, as RumT states, “it is by leaving one’s home and traveling 
constantly that one’s soul becomes purified .” 53 Fie also often men- 
tions “Muhammad’s wine,” that permissible wine “which inspires 
mankind and can be found at the gate of Tabriz .” 54 RumT describes 
that the Prophet Muhammad is not just the cupbearer but rather 
the very goblet that contains the wine of Divine Love - a fine allu- 
sion to his quality as the ummi receptacle of the Divine word . 55 

RumT writes: “Know that Muhammad is the guide, until a man 
first comes to Muhammad he cannot reach us.” According to 
RumT, this information was revealed to him by divine inspiration, 
and one needs to understand that “all gifts are showered upon the 
Prophet first and then distributed from him to other people .” 56 
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Then it is realized that Muhammad was the foundation 
. . . Everything that exists, honor and humility, authority 
and high degree, all are of his dispensation and his shadow, 
for all have become manifest from him. 57 

One of the areas that is interesting is when Rum! elaborates on 
the difficulties of the Prophetic office, and devotes a talk to why 
the Prophet once sighed with the mission that was given to him. 
He describes that moment of hesitation in the following passage: 

He [God] occupied Muhammad first wholly with Himself; 
thereafter He commanded him, “Call the people, counsel 
them and reform them!” Muhammad wept and lamented, 
saying: “Ah, my Allah, what sin have I committed? Why 
drivest Thou me from Thy presence? I have no desire for 
me!” But God consoled him: “Even in the midst of that 
occupation you shall be with Me. In whatever matter you 
are engaged, you will be in very union with Me.” 58 

One other significant sufl nafiyya poet who follows the same 
panegyric tradition is Shams al-dln Ahmad Aflakl (d. 1356). In 
Aflakl’ s famous work Manaqib al-Arifin there are numerous refer- 
ences to absorbed love for the Prophet. In the same tradition of 
Tustarl, 'Attar, and RumI, Aflakl also stressed that no one can reach 
God unless he comes first into contact with Muhammad, for the 
Prophet is the way through which the faithful can reach God. Aflakl 
writes in his poetry: 

When the form of Mustafa became annihilated, 

The world took the “God is greatest!” 59 

One of Ruml’s contemporaries and prominent Suhrawardl disci- 
ples was Shaikh Fakhr al-dln 'Iraq! (d. 1289), who spent over 
twenty-five years of his life in Multan with Shaikh Baha’ al-dln 
Zakariyya. On one of his trips to Madina he was inspired to write 
a na’tiyya poem that consisted of significant Qur’anic verses along 
with references to the Prophet in pre-eternity. This is an effective 
technique of combining both the sacred words of the Quran as well 
as the sufl conceptions of the Prophet’s experience before creation. 
Just like other sufl poets who wrote naftiyya, 'Iraqi uses light as a 
metaphor to underscore the Prophet’s special status with the divine. 
A passage from 'Iraqi’s poem includes specific Qur anic verses that 
he incorporated: 
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The Mercy for the worlds, the messenger of God, 

He, at whose gate the heavenly beings say: “At your service, 
God 

revealed what He revealed!” (sura 53: 10) 

Since in pre-eternity the style of addressing him was dictated 
as “By the Morning Light!” (surd 93: 1) 

The fixed time came that the ceremonial drumming ( nauba ) 
of “Praised be He who traveled at night with His servant” 
(sura 17: 1) was exercised. 60 

When 'Iraq! uses the verse “By the Morning Light!” he is indi- 
cating the divine oath referred to Muhammad from the very 
moment that light was created, when the official drums and pipes 
were played for him during his life on earth. 61 As with many other 
sufl poets, 'Iraq! points to the contrast of daylight and night as 
manifested in Muhammad. It is he who stands between the divine 
day and the darkness of the world of matter, who is the sun of exis- 
tence and yet “travels at night.” 

Another sufl who contributed to nafiyya poetry and represented 
Muhammad in his pure form was Shaikh Amir Khusrau Dilawl (d. 
1325). He was both a court poet and a disciple of a northern Indian 
ChishtI sufl, Shaikh Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’ of Delhi. He uses several 
types of grand epithets for Muhammad to illustrate his personal 
attachment to him as well as his pleas for intercessory assistance. 
For instance, Shaikh Dilawl incorporates the technique of nafiyya 
poetry with badith al-qudsi to demonstrate how Muhammad 
completely encompasses the qualities of total perfection, even the 
angels and the moon are humble to him. 

The King of the kingdoms of messengerdom, 

The tughra of the page of Majesty. 62 

Shaikh Amir Khusrau’s passion for the Prophet is illustrated in 
the metaphor of the moon in the sky which gives witness to 
Muhammad’s greatness: it becomes first a semicircular nun, and 
then a circular mini, in honor of the Prophet, thus forming the 
Persian word nam, “dew,” which proves that the moon is nothing 
but “a drop of dew from Muhammad’s ocean.” It is the angels’ 
wings that serve to sweep the road that leads to his sanctuary. 63 
Shaikh Amir Khusrau cleverly uses the badith al-qudsi “I am 
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Ahmad without the mini ,” a theme repeated during his lifetime and 
in the following centuries throughout Islamic devotional literature. 
Again, he sees the round mim as the seal of Prophethood and claims 
that one who puts this sacred mim around his neck like a collar 
will walk in full faith like the ringdove. 64 

The prophet as the intercessor in sufi 
nafiyya poetry 

The idea of intercession by the Prophet was quite early in Islamic 
literary history. Hassan ibn Thabit wrote about the Quranic verses 
that have Muslims’ hope for the Prophet’s intercession, but mainly 
there are stories concerning the Day of Judgment within baditbs 
which have abundant reasons for Muslims to believe in Muham- 
mad’s role as an intercessor. A popular badith from the Prophet 
states: “My intercession is for those from my community who have 
committed grave sins. And how few may have felt completely [safe] 
from grave sins!” 65 However, not every theological school agreed 
with the intercessionary concept, especially the ninth-century 
Mu'tazilites, who felt it contradicted God’s absolute power. 66 For 
the sake of this discussion, the concept of intercession is the belief 
that God’s mercy manifests itself in and through the Prophet; 
his intercession was attributed to him, and as a result he earned his 
Qur’anic title “mercy of the worlds,” rahmatan lil-alimin. It is inter- 
esting to note that one of the main sunnl badith biographers, 
Shaikh Abu 'Abdallah at-Tirmidhl (d. ca. 932), wrote in his famous 
Nawadir al-usiil, that other historical Prophets were sent to their 
communities as a gift (' atiyya ) and as a mercy from God because 
He sees his creatures weak and desperately in need. At-Tirmidhl 
continues in this section on the Prophet, stating that God sent 
Muhammad as a gift of love (hadiyya) in order for His servants to 
honor him and to win their hearts. But in the case of the Prophet 
Muhammad, at-Tirmidhl stated that the first gift was to a com- 
munity under a divine obligation, while the second gift is to only 
meant to please Him. 67 

Many sufi poets claim to be the guest of the khatam an-nabi 
(“seal of the Prophet”) 68 hoping for a sip from his blissful foun- 
tain, the kautbar . 69 In expressing their hope for Muhammad’s 
intercession, sufls often use artistic rhymes to partake of his hos- 
pitality. While there are objections to this practice, at least in 
poetry it is common to bless the Prophet generously or implore his 
help or intercession. All of these poems are illustrative that sufi 
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panegyric poems attempt to invoke a feeling or display their atti- 
tudes that the Prophet is close to them at one moment or another. 
Their love for him is another sacred relationship between the 
Prophet and the spiritual seeker that is usually protected from any 
external forces. The poet and scholar Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406) said 
it clearly when he wanted nothing more than the Prophet’s inter- 
cession in order to leave behind his offensive past experiences in 
the world. He stated: 

Grant me your intercession, for which I hope, 

A beautiful page instead of my ugly sins! 70 

On the issue of blessings, whether it be in poetry or in reciting 
formulas (tasliya) of benedictions for the Prophet, there is an 
important baditb that is repeated in sufl literature and states: 
“Whosoever utters the blessing for me, he is blessed by the angels 
as often as he utters the blessings, be it often or rarely.” 71 Poets and 
scholars alike argued where the Prophet would have to be in order 
to really enjoy the blessings. For some believe that the Prophets are 
all alive in their graves and at any moment of time a Prophet can 
answer from the courtyard of their mausoleum to greet the visitors. 
This issue of how sufls and non-sufls understand the posthumous 
life of the Prophet is critical in believing whether the Prophet can 
intercede at all on behalf of his community ( ummatan Muham- 
mad!). For example, the reputable historian Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) 
stated that the Prophet Muhammad lives close to God and he has 
the ability to reply to the salarn greeting from his grave and other 
places. For Ibn Hazm the recitation of the shabada is indicative of 
Muhammad’s very existence. He thinks that Muhammad’s life is 
imagined in the present time because the shabada proves he is still 
alive. Ibn Hazm stated that “Muslims recite that Muhammad is the 
messenger of God and not has been the messenger of God.” 72 This 
firm belief in the living presence of the Prophet, whose ubiquity was 
felt by the believers, led to a further development of formula bless- 
ings, especially within sufl communities that ensured that piety 
within dbikr was grounded in tasliyats. 

Suhrawardiyya dbikr rituals 

As early as Shaikh Shihab al-dln 'Umar al-Suhrawardl, the Suhra- 
wardl silsila has been based on maintaining a vigorous internal and 
external discipline. The Suhrawardl tasawwuf stressed the etiquette 
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(adab) of almost every aspect of life. Earlier Shaikh 'Umar al- 
Suhrawardl’s importance of adab was studied in his treatise ' Awarif 
al-Ma'arif, and he often stated that for each sufl there is a proper 
adab for each waqt, bal, and maqam . 73 The SuhrawardT emphasis 
on strict structure and the complete submission to the silsila’s adab 
principles essentially instruct the disciple of his obligations at 
different times and situations of his sufl journey. 

One of the areas of structured behavior was in the ritual of 
remembrance (dhikr) which was understood to be a very important 
activity for disciples to spiritually mature and gain first-hand 
training from the sufl shaikh. Shaikh Baha’al-dln Zakariyya 
adhered to his mentor’s teachings very closely and taught them in 
his order in Multan. He insisted that the murids follow the adab-i 
dhikr as instructed because their obedience to it was related to 
upholding God’s law or the shan'a. The sufl seeker of God must be 
prepared in every way, in all thoughts and in behavior . 74 This inter- 
pretation is identical to Shaikh 'Umar al-Suhrawardl’s treatise 
'Awarif al-Ma'arif under the heading of proper etiquette. In a simi- 
lar way Shaikh Zakarriyya instructed his disciples for the proper 
adab-i dhikr in the following manner: first, the sufl must come to 
the dhikr area in a pure mental and physical state, which means that 
the sufl must perform ablution (wudu) and the clothes worn must 
adhere to the surma of the Prophet; second, the sufl sits in his des- 
ignated prayer position; third, at the time of dhikr, place your hands 
on your lap, empty out your heart of any ill will and close your eyes; 
fourth, begin by repeating after the sufl shaikh “There is no God 
but God .” 75 

Shaikh Zakariyya’s dhikr instructions explicitly tell the disciples 
to “maintain a soft voice and try to keep it as soft as possible 
because in order to allow God to enter the heart it must be peace- 
ful and extremely pious .” 76 After this phase of dhikr, Shaikh 
Zakariyya instructs the disciples to break the recitation into smaller 
parts and concentrate on the section that says ilah-lah. He explains 
that this focus prepares the disciple to think truly that there is no 
one but God for the disciple, and all of one’s love needs to be 
directed to ilah-lah. Shaikh Zakariyya explains that for every part 
of the heart the disciple purifies, it creates more space for the love 
of God to rest in. According to him, each time a person conducts 
dhikr it brings the person closer to God and makes the heart 
progressively stronger . 77 

Shaikh Zakariyya explained that a proper following of adab-i 
dhikr and the proper practice of purifying the heart will result in 
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a limitless amount of love with God. At this point, the mind, heart, 
body, and soul are united with that of the divine and the sufl 
seeker cannot rewind the process of being in total love. According 
to Shaikh Zakariyya, the sufl seeker knows when dhikr truly affects 
him because the new state of “total love” is like fire. He explained 
that God’s essence is so overpowering for the seeker that the only 
way to approach the union is through one of God’s basic elements, 
fire. When the fire of the sufl’s dhikr meets with the fire of 
the divine, nothing in the universe can extinguish it. 78 Shaikh 
Zakariyya supports these beliefs by quoting hadiths that state 
“those who seek me (God) I will return favors to him.” 

He continues this thought of dhikr with the following hadith to 
support the significance of dhikr, “those servants that remember 
me I will keep them close to me and protect them.” 79 

At the moment of union (jam’ al-jam’), the sufl seeker who is 
now a lover ( c ashiq ) needs to present the proper benedictions to 
God in order to be accepted by Him. Shaikh Zakariyya compares 
this state to that of entering paradise. He explained that it is 
important to humbly recite the following in its proper order to the 
Beloved. First, the ' ashiq should recite “Oh Lord protect me 
with your shelter.” Second, “Oh Lord your are the poles of all the 
worlds.” Third, “Please Bless me with your kindness.” Fourth, 
“You are Lord of all Friends of God.” And fifth, “Please Bless me 
with your kindness.” With these proper salutations the c ashiq is 
enabled to sustain the fire of the union. 80 

Another Suhrawardl sufl of Ucch, Shaikh Sayyid Baqir ibn Sayyid 
Uthman Bukhari (d. ca. 1687), composed a work called Jawahir al- 
' Auliya ’, (“Jewels of the Friends of God”), which dedicates two 
chapters to the virtues and blessings of God and the powers of 
Prophet Muhammad’s ninety-nine names. 81 In his work Shaikh 
Uthman Bukhari cites the famous sufl shaikh, 'Abdul Qadir JilanI, 
who said “that any person who recites the ninety-nine names once 
every day and every night will be preserved from all kinds of afflic- 
tion, and his faith will always remain undisturbed.” 82 Shaikh 
Uthman Bukhari’s ancestral lineage was from Shaikh Makhdum 
Jahaniyan of Ucch (d. 1383), who is reported to have said “that 
the recitation of these names after the dawn prayer will cause all 
sins, great and small, open and secret, to be forgiven.” 83 Shaikh 
Uthman Bukhari continues to demonstrate the importance of the 
Prophet’s ninety-nine names by quoting another sufl, Sultan Sayyid 
Mahmud Nasir al-dln Bukhari, who is reported to have said “that 
whoever recites them seven times after the noon prayer will never 
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be harassed by birds or beasts.” 84 While another unnamed sufl 
asserted that their elevenfold recitation after the evening prayer 
would increase one’s knowledge, mildness, and tasawwuf. Shaikh 
Uthman Bukhari cites Suhrawardl sufls who reported that they 
had personal revelations from the Prophet or seen him in their 
dreams. For instance, Shaikh Makdum Jahaniyan is reported to 
have met the Prophet personally when he was visiting Madina and 
was told that “the greatest reward is when the ninety-nine names 
are recited twelve times after the night prayer,” and that the “pre- 
eternal Muhammad had promised that he would definitely bring 
that person to Paradise, and would not enter it without him.” 85 
Like other sufl orders, Suhrawardl shaikhs believed that repeti- 
tion of the Prophet’s holy names conveyed blessings upon the recit- 
ing persons. The names of the Prophet, which amount to 
ninety-nine, were collected from titles that were attributed to him 
in the Quran. Some examples are in sura 33, verse 45, where the 
Prophet is called a warner (nadhir) to his community; in sura 2, 
verse 119, where the Prophet announces glad tidings (bashir), and 
in sura 53, verse 10, where he was sent as a mercy to the worlds 
( rabamatan lil-alimin). These ninety-nine names represent numer- 
ous different qualities of the Prophet that allow individuals who 
recite his names to interact with him on multiple levels. For sufls, 
names like batin, zahid , ummi , wait, ahmad, baqq, and 'abdallah 
accentuate Prophet Muhammad’s mystical qualities and undeniably 
support the tasawwuf path. Which is not to say that certain names 
that reflect the Prophet’s supreme political status, such as sultan, 
fatib, and taj, and seal of the Prophets (khatam al-anbiya), would 
not also have significant meaning for sufls. Other names like imam, 
sadiq, hakim, and aziz are as important because of the ways in 
which sufls connected with the Prophet through the association of 
qualities like leadership, truthfulness, wisdom, and sincerity. On the 
other hand, some sufl poets often expressed their pietistic fear of 
not being worthy even to pronounce the holy and pure names of 
the Prophet. 86 The following list is of the ninety-nine names 
assigned to the Prophet in Sayyid Uthman Bukhari’s book. 87 
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An interesting feature of Sayyid Uthman Bukhari’s sufi book is 
the section where he discusses what an individual needs to do and 
say at the time the Prophet presents himself. After an individual 
recites the proper dbikr formulas and repeats several benedictions 
on the Prophet, then the moment of “present and watching” ( hazir 
o nazir) is available. According to Bukhari at the moment of salam, 
which is concurrent to hazir o nazir, one needs to bow one’s head 
and recite the words Yd rasul Allah, “O Messenger of God!” and 
Yd Habib Allah, “O Beloved of God!” which are the most common 
methods to bless the Prophet and become closer to him . 88 Bukhari 
elaborated on a special formula called the seal of the Prophethood 
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{khatam an-nubuwwa) that ensures the individual’s sins to be 
forgiven and, more importantly, it moves the Prophet to act with 
a little more benevolence toward his servants. Bukhari cites the first 
caliph and successor to the Prophet, Abu Bakr, as having said that 
“Whoever puts it ( khatam an-nubuwwa ) in his shroud or his grave 
will never experience the pain of the grave, and God will forgive 
all his sins, great and small, and will fill his grave with light .” 89 
According to Bukhari, it is critical to read the khatam an-nubuwwa 
as it is listed below in order to receive the proper blessings and 
ensure the hazir o nazir . 90 

The remembrance of badith al-qudsi, and recitation of Nafiyya 
poetry, tasliyats, khatam an-nubuwwa, the ninety-names of the 
Prophet, and the practice of dhikr salam are at the core related to 
bringing about a hazir o nazir of the Prophet. These religious rituals 
attempt to deliver sufls to another spiritual state where the pre- 
eternal creation of nur Muhammad can be accessed and, more 
importantly, completely experienced. These rituals are additional 
rites to the personal supplication (dua) of the regular prayers 
because the supplementary blessings on the Prophet are regarded 
as necessary to gain favors from him and God. According to 
Suhrawardl sufls, who are extremely badith- oriented, countless 
hadiths are cited to prove that these extra supplications are manda- 
tory and should be seriously incorporated in daily affairs. 

In many ways the Geertz model is appropriate to the point where 
sufl dhikr rituals are a combination of the thought and action of 
individuals, and the recitation of names is a symbolic fusion of 
ethos. But what is absent in Geertz’s model is that these rituals are 
more than examples of a cultural phenomenon; they are actually a 
living, breathing internal spiritual phenomenon that is interested in 
creating and connecting themselves to another spiritual force. All 
of the tasliyat formulas, ninety-nine names of the Prophet, and seal 
of the Prophethood are what performing theorists would catego- 
rize as symbolic devices that are geared to intensify the experience 
and eventually unite sufls to the Prophet. However, the performing 
theorists do not acknowledge that these rituals are designed in any 
shape or form to link to a spiritual world. For Tambiah rituals are 
dramas that are only a vehicle to articulate the attitudes of insti- 
tutionalized communication, and this ritual definition is insufficient 
because most of these sufl dhikr rituals do not fit into any single 
institution . 91 It is necessary, if not responsible, to expand the scope 
of rituals by viewing these sufl dhikr rituals as a combination of 
thought, action, and spiritual expressions that communicate deeply 
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rooted beliefs in a religious context. These particular sufl dhikr 
rituals are aspiring to perform an action, which is to recreate a 
sacred time and space that reconnects them to the nur Muhammad. 
Against the background that sufls identify with the Prophet as their 
perfect guide, they are interested in achieving this union through 
ritual. As the dhikr ritual progresses to an advanced stage of salam 
and hazir o nazir of the Prophet, the ritual has moved the parti- 
cipants to another spiritual world. For sufls, these dhikr rituals are 
both expressions of their thoughts and actions, but the most 
important aspect is that it is a communicative process for them to 
achieve a spiritual union with the Prophet. These rituals construct 
their unique identity as sufls and a sacred identity with the Prophet. 
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Plate 3 The Muslim Conquest of Multan in India (from the 1425-1430 
Hafiz-I-Abru), ca. 1425-1430. 
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THE SUHRAWARDlYYA 
SILSILA IN MULTAN 
AND UCCH 1 


Suhrawardi sources 

There is a vast amount of literature pertaining to sufl orders and sufl 
shaikhs in the Indian subcontinent, especially for the two largest 
silsilas, the Suhrawardiyya and Chishtlyya. Literature for both sufl 
orders cross-references each other and often cites their sufl shaikhs 
as contemporaries who maintained congenial relationships. Within 
sufi literature there are at least three literary types that represent 
respective orders. First, sufl literatures that deal with biographical 
and anecdotal collections of earlier sufl shaikhs are called tazkirat. 
Often tazkirat contain detailed accounts of the most prominent sufl 
shaikhs in the order and include their educational background, their 
mystical training, places of travel, and the description of certain 
valuable discussions with contemporary thinkers and politicians, 
their particular interpretation of mystical religious beliefs, teachers, 
and adherence to the sufl tanqa. Second, and considered by sufls 
to be very important sources, are the collections of the religious 
opinions of sufl shaikhs which are called maktubat. The maktubat 
literatures were usually compiled by either a khalifa designated by 
the sufl shaikh or were written accounts by a reputable disciple 
known for maintaining written records. Within the maktubat one 
reads lengthy recorded discussions and debates between particular 
leading sufl shaikhs on the subjects of achieving f ana’ or baqa\ ways 
of interpreting the sbana and hadiths, and the importance of proper 
etiquette for the sufi disciple to follow. Third, the actual conversa- 
tions by various sufl shaikhs concerning their order are collected in 
works called malfuzat. These conversations are primarily recorded 
by the appointed khalifa of the silsila, and cover the shaikh’s method 
of leading a sufi life, his ideas on subjects like dhikr, adab, salat, 
maqamat, hal, fana\ and baqa’. Malfuzat are often organized 
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chronologically according to the time when the sufl shaikh allowed 
his conversation with his murid to be recorded, but there is no single 
customary format for writing malfuzat literature. Although mystical 
tales are associated with stories in the literature, these sufl sources 
are still important for learning about the way sufl shaikhs disputed 
and defended their own tasawwuf. These recollected mystical 
stories, which are attributed to specific shaikhs, reflect a certain 
amount of spiritual hierarchy in the silsila. These myths preserve 
stories of how the sufl shaikh would instantaneously heal the sick 
and feed thousands of hungry persons in his khanaqab at any given 
moment. Not every sufl shaikh had these prodigious qualities, and 
being attributed a set of supernatural powers represents the shaikh’s 
place in two hierarchies. On one level, if the shaikh displayed the 
phenomenal powers that he had obtained through his mystical expe- 
riences, it represents his ability to reach the divine in the present 
world. On another level, if a shaikh is attributed a few exceptional 
powers, such as exclusive dialogs with the divine, then he falls into 
a higher position within the historical hierarchy of the sufl silsila. 
For disciples, these stories are pertinent to their connection to the 
sufl shaikh because they link the sufl disciple with the achievements 
of their sufl shaikh . 2 It is not only important which sufl stories are 
recollected in sufl literature, but the way they are understood, 
altered, and applied in the SuhrawardT religious beliefs . 3 

The tazkirat, malfuzat, and maktubat literatures are more than 
literary sources that serve to describe a sufl shaikh’s genealogy, spiri- 
tual powers, education, and tasawwuf path. It is an important 
source for social and intellectual sufl history. While scholars 
like Nicholson, Arberry, Currie and Lapidus have all criticized 
the validity of the use of sufl hagiographical literature as a source 
for sufl intellectual history, one cannot ignore the richness of 
these sources for a deeper understanding of those sufls who were 
trained by leading sufl shaikhs. If one was only concerned with 
the “origins” and “truths” of the facts within these texts, then 
the researcher will definitely encounter contradictory statements. 
However, the sufl hagiographers of these works were not trained in 
historical studies that included modern scientific research methods, 
but more along the lines of recording what they found important to 
recollect about a particular incident or individual. In this respect, 
these types of works are extremely significant if one is interested in 
reconstructing the narratives of the SuhrawardT order, and the ways 
in which these narratives became a critical factor in the popular 
imagination. 
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Since this genre of literature focuses on individuals who were 
influential in shaping the philosophical and behavioral structure of 
the silsila, it also contains partial views against other organizations 
or individuals. It is thus important in reconstructing the ways in 
which SuhrawardT shaikhs viewed ImamT Shfites, Isma'TlTs, Jama'at 
al-Sunna, ulama\ political activities, competing sufT silsilas, class, 
gender, and ethnicity, the idea of obtaining an income, and local 
non-Muslim communities such as Hindus, Buddhists, and Zoro- 
astrians. On the one hand these views represent the complex multi- 
relationships between various Muslim communities; and on the 
other hand they demonstrate how certain views were institutional- 
ized as part of a SuhrawardT religious belief system . 4 Like most 
organizations that experience socio-political changes and all of the 
demands of making religious beliefs meaningful, the Suhrawardlyya 
also needed to adjust their views in most of the areas mentioned to 
meet the issues that confronted the silsila. It is this process of adapt- 
ing themselves to new environmental challenges that is present in 
the literature that suggests several qualities about the SuhrawardT 
silsila. One clear characteristic of the order was its flexibility under 
the leadership of Shaikh Jalal al-dTn BukharT to incorporate even- 
tually a wide range of members from different classes and ethnic 
regions. Even though this mixing was not favored by a prominent 
SuhrawardT shaikh like Baha' al-dTn Zakariyya, it demonstrates 
their shift from an exclusive to an inclusive membership policy . 5 It 
exemplifies a desire to lay down roots in the region by accepting the 
larger community into the sufl order. Another example of how 
SuhrawardT shaikhs modified their ideas on particular issues that 
were pertinent to their order was when the son and khalifa of 
Shaikh Baha’ al-dTn Zakariyya, Shaikh Sadr al-dTn 'Arif, rejected the 
popular SuhrawardT principle of accumulation of wealth . 6 Both 
examples are from tazkirat and maktubat literature, which not only 
highlights the unique contributions of major SuhrawardT shaikhs 
but, more importantly, demonstrates a continuous and versatile sufT 
tradition to meet the challenges of the time. 

An interesting feature of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century sufT 
literature is that more ChishtT tazkirat, malfuzat, and maktubat 
sources are available while few SuhrawardT sources survive. One 
reason why SuhrawardT sources did not survive is the fact that 
Multan was the center of their silsila, and the city experienced 
constant political and social instability during the Tughluq and 
Lodi periods. As administrations of these sultanates consolidated 
their control from Delhi, neighboring regions like Multan, Lahore, 
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Sind, Kashmir, and Gujarat became politically peripheral to the 
center. Although these regions remained important economic, 
military, and political areas for the Delhi Sultanate, sufl records 
confirm that members were attracted to government service at the 
capital . 7 Another possible reason why Suhrawardl sources are 
not as common is because during the late fifteenth-century Lodi 
period, the Suhrawardl Multan khanaqab lost immense financial 
endowments from the state, which may have caused either a poor 
maintenance of records or the inability to hire salaried chroniclers 
in the silsila. The gradual Tughluq and Lodi political and religious 
domination of the Multan khanaqab resulted in Suhrawardl 
shaikhs losing their independent control of their khanaqab. The 
management was primarily under the control of designated state 
officials. These may be the reasons why primary Suhrawardl 
tazkirat, malfuzat, and maktubat materials did not survive the 
late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. While there is an ample 
amount of secondary sources about the lives of Suhrawardl 
shaikhs, it would be counterproductive to ignore ChishtI literature 
as an important source for illustrating common ideologies and rela- 
tionships between ChishtI and Suhrawardl shaikhs, differences in 
mystical opinions, shana interpretation, Quranic and hadith 
exegesis, and, of course, recollected stories that illustrate the ways 
in which they were incorporated into each of their respective 
silsilas. Using ChishtI sources to reconstruct an intellectual and reli- 
gious structure of the Suhrawardl silsila is consistent with 
Suhrawardl hagiographers who also needed to research outside 
sources for their records . 8 

Shaikh Baha’ al-dln Zakariyya MultanI was Shaikh Shihab al-dln 
'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl’s primary khalifa to establish the 
sufl order in Multan . 9 Shaikh Zakariyya successfully made his 
khanaqab an important center for sufl activities, as he laid out 
his religious instructions in his Khulasat al ’ Arifin and in Al- Award. 
A book entitled Wasiyat Nama is attributed to Shaikh Zakariyya 
but since the dates of the book do not exactly match the shaikh’s 
time it is incorrect to believe he had written it. His son and primary 
khalifa. Shaikh Sadr al-dln 'Arif, is supposed to have had his 
conversations recorded by his khalifa, Shaikh Zia al-dln, in a book 
entitled Kanz al Fawa’id. A well-known poet and disciple of Shaikh 
Zakariyya was Shaikh Faqr al-dln 'Iraqi who wrote on divine union 
in his book entitled Lama'at. Another khalifa immediately 
following Shaikh Shihab al-dln 'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl was 
Qadl Hamid al-dln Nagaurl who was based in Delhi. He wrote on 
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the principles and practices of tasawwuf in Usui ut tarlqat, which 
was widely used in most Suhrawardl centers in the Indian sub- 
continent. Qadl Hamid al-dln Nagaurl served as Shaikh -al-Isldm 10 
for the Delhi Sultanate and was considered a leading scholar in 
his period; other works include Lawa’ih and Tawali ’ Shumus . 
An extensive tafsir is attributed to Qadl Nagauri called Tafsir-i 
Para-i ' Amma . Works pertaining to Qadl Nagaurl’s ideas on 
mystical experiences connected to the larger cosmos are Tshqia and 
Mulhamat. Shaikh Hamid al Nagaurl’s malfuzat, Sarur us Sudur is 
not accessible. The malfuzat belonging to Shaikh Jalal al-dln 
Bukhari is Siraj al Hidayah and discusses the establishment of the 
Suhrawardl order in Ucch. Most of this information is recorded by 
one of the major Suhrawardl chroniclers, Hamid ibn Fazl Allah 
Jamall (d. 1536), author of Siyar al ' Arifin . 

Siyar al ' Arifin is a priceless tazkirat because Jamall organized 
the text by subject and then listed thematic subheadings on: family, 
birth, education, travels, mystical and legal training, persons 
encountered who affected the shaikh’s worldview, Qur’anic and 
hadith interpretation, application of surma, views of various sufls 
like Qalandars, views on non-Muslims, discussions with other 
leading sufl contemporaries, political affiliations, and income. 
JamalTs tazkirat compilation includes political works, ChishtI 
sources, and personal travels to Suhrawardl khanaqahs to docu- 
ment earlier history. 

After primary written works by Suhrawardl shaikhs, and 
Jamah’s Siyar al ' Arifin , ChishtI tazkirat, malfuzat, and maktubat 
sources are remarkably important because their works were well 
documented and have survived to the present. Fawa’id al Fuad is 
most cited in Jamah’s work and he believes these conversations of 
Shaikh Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’ recorded by his disciple Amir Hasan 
Sijzl were vital in reconstructing early Suhrawardl history. After 
Fawa’id al Fuad, Mir Khurd’s (d. 1388) famous Siyar al ’Auliya’ is 
often cited in Jamah’s research. Siyar al Auliya ’ documents ChishtI 
silsila and khanaqah life, and Mir Khurd comes from an important 
ChishtI affiliated family as well as being an important disciple of 
Shaikh Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’. Another cited source in Jamah’s work 
is Akhbar al-Akhayr by Shaikh 'Abd al-Haqq Dihlavl (d. 1641). 11 
Other ChishtI sources that are related to the Suhrawardl silsila are: 
Khair al Majalis, conversations by Shaikh Nasir al-dln Chiragh 
Dihlavl, compiled by his disciple Maulana Hamid Qalandar; 
Tazkirat al Auliya ’ written by Shaikh Farid al-dln 'Attar; Jawahir-i 
Faridi by 'All Asghar ChishtI (d. 1623); Wast al Hayat by Amir 
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Khusrau, disciple of Shaikh Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’, and Maktubat-i 
Imam-1 Rabbanl, malfuzat letters by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindl. Sufi 
sources, like ChishtI records, contain a considerable amount of 
miracle stories, sufi theories on practices, ideas on social justice, 
proper methods in following etiquette, and famous sayings by 
ChishtI shaikhs. For many scholars, these sources are problematic 
because of the fact that disciples were not objective sources, and 
most likely recorded exaggerated accounts of their sufi shaikh. 
Numerous historical contradictions in these texts, no doubt, reduce 
their reliability in terms of matching dates, places and events. 12 But 
if one were to dismiss these sources as useless, then one would fail 
to understand the wealth of social, religious, and intellectual infor- 
mation that was recorded by significant sufi hagiographers. 

Since its early history in Baghdad, the Suhrawardl tarlqa main- 
tained the principle of balancing a world embracing sufi order and 
practicing tasaivivuf. That is, the early theosophist of the sufi order, 
Shaikh 'Umar al-Suhrawardl, emphasized the necessity of becom- 
ing politically active and building networking alliances in order 
to be active members of the community. Part of al-Suhrawardl’s 
basic creed was to adhere to and fully recognize the caliph’s rule, 
or perhaps to obey general state authority, because this authority 
was a manifestation of divine authority. The Suhrawardlyya in 
Multan and in Sind were as involved with the political machinery 
as their Baghdadi predecessors. Activities of Suhrawardl shaikhs 
are recorded in another genre of literature that deals with political 
theories, dynasties, elite ruling culture, personal anecdotes of 
sultans and life in the court. Popular political works that refer to 
Suhrawardlyya activities in the Indian subcontinent include: Zia 
al-dln BaranTs Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi, and Fatawa Jahandan, which 
are classic works that legitimize the Delhi Sultanate’s political 
authority in the Indian subcontinent. 'Abdul Qadir Baduni’s 
Muntakhab ut Tawarikb consists of stories about ruling dynasties 
and of their military campaigns to maintain power. Minhaj us Siraj 
JurjanI’s masterpiece Tabaqat-i Nasiri has detailed social, cultural, 
and political accounts of sultans and administrators. As a ChishtI 
disciple and court historian, Amir Khusrau’s Tugbluq Nama is 
an insider’s written account of the Tughluq administration. The 
written work of 'IsamI entitled Futub-us Salatin is valuable for Lodi 
affairs. Later political writings towards the early Mughal period 
refer to sufi orders, shaikhs and general religious life. Shaikh 'Abdul 
Haqq Dihlavl’s Tarikh-i Haqq covers the Muslim rule in the 
subcontinent and has interesting explanations as to what is lawful 
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Suhrawardi silsila genealogy from the 
Prophet Muhammad 13 

Prophet Muhammad 

I 

Hazrat 'All ibn Abi Talib 

I 

Hazrat Imam Hasan 

I 

Khwaja Habib 'Ajami 

I 

Khwaja Darward Tha'i 

I 

Khwaja Sari Saqathi 

I 

Khwaja Junaid al-Baghadadi 

I 

Shaikh Mumshaid 'Alu Dinawai 

I 

Shaikh Asud Ahmad Dinawai 

I 

Shaikh 'Abu Abdallah 

1 

Shaikh Waji al-dm al-Suhrawardl 

1 

Shaikh Zia 5 al-dln 'Abu Najib al-Suhrawardi 

1 

Shaikh Shihab al-dm 'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardi 

1 

Shaikh Baha' al-dm Zakariyya Multam al-Suhrawardi 
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Suhrawardi shaikhs in Multan 
(thirteenth to fourteenth centuries ) 14 

Shaikh Baha 1 al-dln Zakariyya 

1 

Shaikh Sadr al-din 'Arif 

1 

Shaikh Rukn al-din 'Abu Fath 

1 

Shah Yusuf Ghirdez 

1 

Hafiz Muhammad Jamal 

I 

Musa Pak Shahid 

I 

Shams Subzwari 

1 

Shah Dana Shahid 


and what is forbidden. Under Akbar, there were a number of 
salaried court historians, and 'Abul Fazl 'Allaml’s A’in-i Akbart and 
Nizam al-din Ahmad Bakhshi’s Tabaqat-i Akbarl cover important 
topics like Akbar’s mystical religious views. 'Ala al-din 'Ata Malik 
Juwainl’s thirteenth century work entitled Tankh-i Jahan Gusha 
is also useful because it contains how certain sufi shaikhs were 
active in policy-making. These works expose political relationships 
between particular sufi shaikhs and sultans, and the way sufi orders 
worked in favor of or against an administration. In addition, sufi 
shaikhs who affiliated themselves with government service or main- 
tained a certain degree of political alliances illustrate their agenda 
to be at the center of the ruling elite. State endowments (awqaf) to 
the kbanaqab also present the agenda of the state that desired to 
be surrounded by a particular group, whether it be a Muslim sufi 
group or non-Muslim groups. 
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Humza Kashmiri Mutufi 
(Kashmir) 


THE SUHRAWARDlYYA SILSILA IN MULTAN AND UCCH 

State politics and Suhrawardi sufis 

Shaikh Baha’ al-din Zakariyya’s politics with 
Sultan Iltutmish 

Shaikh Baha’ al-din Zakariyya (d. 1262) established a Suhrawardi 
khanaqah in Multan at a critical period of Indian history. Aibek’s 
sudden death created a political vacuum and led to a political 
struggle among the Turkish political elite and slave officers, and 
consequently India was divided into four principalities: Lakhanauti 
was ruled by Khaligi Maliks, Delhi and various territories were in 
the possession of Iltutmish; Sind was governed by Nasir al-din 
Qubacha. Sultan Iltutmish’s attempt to unify the empire brought 
him into conflict with other military contenders such as Shihab al- 
dln who challenged his claims to political rule. 

Shaikh Zakariyya lived under Qubacha’s rule in Multan but 
openly supported Iltutmish’s authority in Delhi. The shaikh con- 
spired with Sharaf al-din, the qazi of Multan, to overthrow 
Qubacha’s power and even wrote a letter to Sultan Iltutmish invit- 
ing him to invade Multan. The letter was intercepted by Qubacha 
who summoned both Shaikh Zakariyya and Qadl Sharaf al-din. 
Qubacha asked the shaikh, “Have you written this letter?” The 
Shaikh responded without hesitation, “Yes, I have written this letter 
and this is my handwriting.” Qubacha continued and asked the 
shaikh, “Why did you write it?” and Shaikh Zakariyya replied, 
“Whatever I wrote was under divine guidance ( al-haqq ). You do 
whatever you can do and what is in your means.” 15 By this time, 
Qubacha understood Shaikh Zakariyya’s ability to assert religious 
authority in Multan, as well as the shaikh’s political relationship in 
Delhi. To avoid further conflict between the two, Qubacha ordered 
a grand meal to honor the shaikh. In one way, Qubacha was test- 
ing the shaikh’s loyalties, because in most instances, Zakariyya 
made it a point not to eat a meal at any one else’s home. Shaikh 
Zakariyya made an exception at this time and joined Qubacha in 
the meal. 16 Sufi biographers point to the shaikh’s spiritual author- 
ity that allowed him to escape allegations of treason, but the fact 
is, like his predecessor, Shaikh Zakariyya was both a popular spir- 
itual and political leader in Multan. His execution or banishment 
would have contributed to tensions in most regions, especially in 
Multan and in Sind, which would have given Sultan Iltutmish more 
reason to take control. In many of the sufl hagiographical sources, 
there is an emphasis on the shaikh’s spiritual power and miraculous 
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abilities, which not only reflects their respect for the shaikh, but 
more importantly, it demonstrates their intense devotion to the 
shaikh and the way in which Shaikh Zakariyya held a special place 
in popular sufi imagination. 

Jamal! asserts that Shaikh Zakariyya’s support for Iltutmish may 
have started when they first met each other in Suhrawardi circles 
in Baghdad. But Firishtah reported that Qubacha’s failure to 
enforce the laws in Multan forced the shaikh to seek political 
support from Sultan Iltutmish. The shaikh’s wide popular appeal 
and political alliances were significant for Sultan Iltutmish’s annex- 
ation of Multan in 1227. Shaikh Zakariyya was assigned the office 
of Shaikh al-lslam, and Jamal! asserts that this office continued in 
the shaikh’s family until around 1535. 17 

The Suhrawardiyya silsila under Sultan Iltutmish 

Sultan Shams al-din Iltutmish had a long history of dealing with 
sufis of the Chisht! and Suhrawardi orders. As a young adult he 
visited Shaikh Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi’s khanaqab in Baghdad 
and apparently received his blessings. 18 His sympathy toward 
sufis is recorded by the historian Minhaj al-din who stated that a 
promise was made to a faqir by the sultan to support them for his 
entire life. 19 While Iltutmish was never an official disciple of Shaikh 
Zakariyya, he clearly supported the Suhrawardi order and tried to 
appoint them to as many government positions as possible. Even 
as close he was to Shaikh Zakariyya, there is no evidence as to 
whether he was officially given the symbolic cloak ( khirqa ) from 
the Suhrawardi silsila. 

Shaikh Jalal al-din Tabrizi 

It is recorded by Jamali that when Shaikh Jalal al-din Tabriz! 
reached Delhi from Baghdad, Sultan Iltutmish went out to receive 
him and “no sooner had he seen the shaikh that he got down from 
his horse and ran towards him.” 20 The sultan brought the shaikh 
to his palace and honored him as a royal guest. When the Shaikh 
al-lslam, Najm al-din Sughra, found the sultan deeply respectful 
and considerate toward Shaikh Tabriz!, he grew jealous and slan- 
dered the shaikh by accusing him of adultery. The sultan summoned 
a legal proceeding ( mahzar ) to discuss the charge, and while Shaikh 
Tabriz! was acquitted of all charges, the shaikh was so deeply dis- 
turbed by this incident that he left Delhi for Bengal and stated: 
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“When I came to Delhi I was pure gold, now I am leaving being 
reduced to silver .” 21 This is another example of fierce competition 
between sufls and 'ulama ’ to maintain their sole alliances, and to 
undermine the other’s attempt to become closer to the sultan. This 
anecdote reflects another dimension of sufl literature, often ignored 
in scholarship, which is the use of literary exaggeration to em- 
phasize the intense malevolence between the parties. Without the 
presence of legal evidence needed in Islamic law to accuse a person 
of adultery, there is a leap of logic in this story. It is difficult to assess 
whether the Shaikh al-Islam of the Delhi Sultanate (Najm al-dln 
Sughra) was able to collect substantial evidence to accuse another 
leading shaikh (Shaikh Tabrlzl) of adultery. Even if Shaikh Najm 
al-dln Sughra did not have the factual support to prove his allega- 
tions to be true, it reflects a profound level of risk that was involved 
in slandering another religious figure. Shaikh Sughra’s allegations 
that led to legal proceedings risked his prestigious 'ulama’ position 
and general status in society. Regardless of the part of the story that 
records Shaikh TabrTzI’s acquittal and eventual departure from 
Delhi for Bengal, it illustrates a significant amount of indignation 
with Delhi’s 'ulama’ politics, especially the tensions in 'ulama-suti 
relations. 


Qadi Hamid, al-din Nagaun 

'IsamI reports that the Suhrawardl scholar Shaikh Zakariyya was 
held in deep respect by Sultan Iltutmish. He stated that “whenever 
he visited the court, the sultan received him with the utmost 
cordiality and respect .” 22 As a member of both communities, 
'ulama’ and Suhrawardlyya, Qadl Hamid al-dln Nagaurl supported 
the controversial use of sufl devotional music (sama') and would 
often host grand same f parties at his khanaqah. Shari'a- minded 
scholars like Qadl Sa'd and Qadl c Imad approached Sultan 
Iltutmish to put an end to this religious mockery and asserted that 
“the entire city has fallen victim to this mischief.” Sultan Iltutmish 
ordered a conference to discuss the legal validity of sama' by leading 
scholars in the administration, and when Qadl Hamid al-dln 
Nagaurl entered the court, the sultan kissed his hands and made 
him sit by his side. When Qadl Nagaurl was pressed about the 
legality of sama' he stated that “sama' is prohibited for the outer- 
minded folks, but it is permitted for men who are spiritually 
connected to the God’s universe.” Quick witted as he was, Qadl 
Nagaurl reminded the sultan of the “time when he participated in 
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samtf in Baghdad with prominent sufi shaikhs and it was their 
blessings and reward that gave him the control over Hindustan.” 23 
After recollecting the incident Sultan Iltutmish immediately fell to 
the feet of Qadl NagaurT as a sign of humility. After the conference, 
the sultan accompanied Qadl NagaurT to his khanaqah to celebrate 
with a large feast and an all night celebration with sama. While 
Sultan Iltutmish himself did not officially join the Suhrawardl 
order, his deepest respect and connection to the Suhrawardl silsila 
was demonstrated when he later sent his nephew, Sa'd al-dln to 
Qadl NagaurT to be a SuhrawardT disciple. 

This sufi story is illustrative of SuhrawardT shaikhs like Qadl 
NagaurT having a direct influence over controversial issues of the 
time, and of their keen communicative skills to change the attitudes 
of the sultan. Whether Sultan Iltutmish immediately prostrated 
himself to QadT NagaurT or shed more insight on the legality of 
sanuf is not the heart of the issue, it is the symbolism of the act of 
the most powerful politician submitting himself to QadT NagaurT. 
This is significant because it is part of a recollected narrative in 
sufi literature and it gives additional spiritual authoritative quali- 
ties to QadT NagaurT and to SuhrawardT sufls. It demonstrates how 
SuhrawardT shaikhs were capable of maintaining the power of the 
narratives in the sufi order despite the validity of the action being 
questionable. It is the presence of these recollected narratives of 
particular SuhrawardT shaikhs that reinforces their distinct spiritual 
authority within the silsila, their profound influence over political 
policies, and unequivocal contributions to the tasawwuf tradition. 

Sayyid Nur al-din Mubarak Ghaznavt 

Sayyid Nur al-dTn Mubarak GhaznavT (d. 1234), another khalifa of 
Shaikh Shihab al-dTn Umar al-SuhrawardT, was based in Delhi. 
Sultan Iltutmish continued his SuhrawardT patronage and 
appointed him as Shaikh al-Islam of Delhi. He was often called by 
his popular name Mir-i Delhi. As a popular religious figure in his 
time, Sayyid Nur al-dTn Mubarak frequently visited the court of the 
sultan, and would deliver his sermons ( khutbah ) in the court 
mosque. BaranT preserved his sermons in his Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi, 
which reveal a strong personality trying to convince the sultan to 
initiate a cultural inquisition in India. Sayyid Nur al-dTn Mubarak 
GhaznavT was bold to criticize the way the administration did not 
completely adhere to shana. Sayyid GhaznavT spoke against the 
way they drank alcohol, ate excessively, neglected daily prayers and 
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the way visitors would prostrate themselves to them as they sat on 
a throne. His attacks were directed toward the rulers and how they 
made themselves superior to the rest of society. Sayyid GhaznavT’s 
denunciation of these principles were a direct threat to the polit- 
ical ideology, the ruling elite, and particularly towards the stability 
of Iltutmish’s administration. 

Sayyid Ghaznavl asked: “What effect, if any, has this admoni- 
tion had on the life and thought of Iltutmish?” It appears that the 
fact that the sultan could not live up to the expectations of Sayyid 
Ghaznavl and these types of behavior personally affected the sufl 
shaikh. As Shaikh al-Islam, he seemed bothered by managing polit- 
ical organizations and being affiliated with non-Islamic institutions. 
He was disturbed that many wanted to learn skana theories, but 
were not concerned with the practice of it. The famous historian 
Zia al-dln BaranT himself commented on this issue of “un-Islamic” 
institutions in his Fatwa-i Jahandari, where he said, “sovereignty 
was never possible without practicing non-Islamic customs .” 24 
Sayyid Ghaznavl was conscious of this contradiction and proposed 
to the sultan “ways and rules for protecting the faith” ( Char c amal 
din plahi). These four rules were outlined: first, the sultan should 
try to uproot the idolaters and the practice of idolatry. Second, 
immorality should be extirpated from all territories and life should 
be made impossible for criminals and bad characters. Third, God- 
fearing, pious, and religious-minded men alone should be employed 
in government service. And fourth, principles of equity and justice 
should prevail in the empire. The Mir-i Delhi informed Sultan 
Iltutmish that if a sultan instituted these four principles he would 
be popular among the companions of the Prophet and sufl shaikhs, 
even if his own morals were not high. “If, on the contrary, he offers 
daily one thousand genuflections of prayers, regularly fasts, 
abstains from things that are prohibited in shana, spends the whole 
of the treasury in the way of God - but does not enforce the above- 
mentioned four ordinances - his place cannot be anywhere but in 
hell .” 25 

It is unclear whether this speech was edited by BaranT or was an 
authentic sermon by Sayyid Ghaznavl. Scholars like Khaliq Nizami 
felt that this speech was edited by BaranT to fit his own personal 
teaching and philosophy. According to Nizami, BaranT being a 
court historian, was interested in preserving a sense of historical 
harmony and cohesion for the political leaders of his time. In this 
way, BaranT did not have to confront the ulama 5 on these issues 
during the Ilbarite regime. 
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Shaikh Sadr al-din ! 'Arif 

Shaikh Sadr al-din 'Arif (d. 1286) was the eldest son of Shaikh 
Bah a’ al-din Zakariyya and succeeded Sayyid Mubarak Ghaznavl 
as the leading shaikh of the Suhrawardl order in Multan. The most 
interesting public change for the Suhrawardl order was in Shaikh 
'Arif’s personal attitudes toward wealth and government service. 
As a member of the Suhrawardl family, he despised the accumula- 
tion of wealth because for him the accumulation of worldly gifts 
was a distraction from tasaivwuf spirituality. He felt that these 
beliefs were not a contradiction to Suhrawardl silsila tasawivuf 
because in the past the acceptance of wealth was conducted by 
shaikhs who were financial experts in managing the silsila ’ s 
expenses. Unlike his father who had a strong character to control 
himself from the corruption of wealth, Shaikh Sadr al-din 'Arif felt 
that he did not possess such strength not to be absorbed by 
money. 26 Shaikh 'Arif’s claims that wealth would lead him astray 
from spiritual purity were partly due to the fact that he may have 
agreed with the strong criticisms against the Suhrawardl silsila ’ s 
emphasis on wealth. An interesting point of convergence is that 
Shaikh 'Arif’s critical position against wealth and state services 
coincided with the opinions of the Chishtl shaikhs. While it is not 
clear if Shaikh 'Arif studied or interacted with contemporary 
Chishtl shaikhs that would lead to the influence of Chishtl religious 
beliefs, it is perhaps not coincidental that the recorded dreams of 
Shaikh 'Arif reflect his sentiments against state activities. That is, 
these records show that Shaikh 'Arif believed the state officials were 
negligent in enforcing sharfa and spent too much of the state’s 
wealth on themselves. But it is not clear if Chishtl shaikhs were 
responsible in any way for convincing him of this turnaround. 27 


Shaikh Sadr al-din ' Arifs conflict with the state 

It was not enough to oppose Suhrawardl ideas on accumulating 
wealth; Shaikh 'Arif also went against the governor of Multan, 
Prince Muhammad. Prince Muhammad was the eldest son of 
Sultan Balban and a talented military ruler who defended the 
borders of the north-western frontiers. Under Prince Muhammad, 
Multan became a cultural center for scholars, poets, and artists, 
who were displaced by the political instability in Baghdad and in 
Bukhara. The prince twice invited the great Persian poet Sa'di to 
reside in Multan and offered to build him a grand khanaqah. Prince 
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Muhammad was strongly connected to the Suhrawardl silsila, as 
he would host majestic sama auditions at the court. It is recorded 
that one time he invited the eminent Shaikh Qidwah, son of Shaikh 
Baha’ al-din Zakariyya, to honor a well-known sufl shaikh, Shaikh 
Uthman. During the spiritually intoxicated moments of sama ’ 
music with participants dancing freely in the court, Prince 
Muhammad stood up to publicly display his tears and emotional 
feelings . 28 

Shaikh 'Arif’s relationship with Prince Muhammad became more 
complicated when the shaikh agreed to personal favors. In one hasty 
incident, Prince Muhammad divorced his wife. He understood that 
his action was not fair and desired to have his wife back. Legally the 
prince could not marry his wife unless she was married again to 
another man and then divorced. Prince Muhammad decided to find 
a pious man who would agree to this plan. Being the leading 
Suhrawardl shaikh in Multan, Shaikh 'Arif was approached and 
consequently agreed to the proposal. The day after the shaikh’s mar- 
riage to the princess, he refused to grant a divorce on the grounds 
that she was not interested in one. Prince Muhammad could not 
believe Shaikh 'Arif’s tenacity over the marriage but unfortunately 
the shaikh was murdered by a Mongol assassin and was unable to 
resolve this issue. 


Shaikh Rukn al-din ' Abut Fath 

The next Suhrawardl shaikh was Shaikh Rukn al-din 'Abul Fath, 
who was the son and khalifa of Shaikh Sadr al-din 'Arif. As the 
grandson of Shaikh Baha’ al-din Zakariyya, Shaikh Rukn al-din 
'Abul Fath returned to the policies of active political involvement 
of his grandfather. It is more accurate to state that Shaikh Rukn 
al-din went further to make the Suhrawardl silsila as much a part 
of the bureaucratic machinery as possible. He accepted the largest 
land grant ever given by the Sultanate and interceded to protect 
the family members of Sultan 'Ala al-din Khaljl . 29 Jamal! reports 
that the shaikh twice visited Sultan 'Ala al-din Khalj! in Delhi 
personally. 

An interesting event that occurred between Shaikh Rukn al-din 
'Abul Fath and Sultan Mubarak Khaljl would be an important 
reason for the decline in prominence of the Suhrawardl silsila. 
During the reign of Sultan Mubarak Khaljl, Shaikh Rukn al-din 
was invited to the court to discuss issues involving building a 
khanaqah in Delhi. In attempting to undermine the popularity of 
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Shaikh Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’, Sultan Mubarak Khaljl called upon 
Shaikh Rukn al-dln to make Delhi a dominant Suhrawardl center. 
It appears that Shaikh Rukn al-dln had an enormous amount of 
respect for Shaikh Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’ and he would not com- 
promise it for the political maneuverings for the sultan . 30 Accord- 
ing to ChishtI sources, when Shaikh Rukn al-dln came to Delhi he 
met with Shaikh Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’ first, because he told Shaikh 
Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’ that he met “him first because he was the 
best amongst the citizens .” 31 However, according to Jamah’s 
records, Shaikh Rukn al-dln first met the sultan to fulfill his oblig- 
ations to the sultan and after that meeting he met with Shaikh 
Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’. The difference between the two recorded 
statements is indicative of what certain sufl hagiographers selected 
to concentrate on in their narratives. Aside from accentuating the 
cordial relations between Suhrawardl-Chishtl sufl shaikhs, both 
records are interested in reminding readers of their prominent 
status; while one focuses on a relationship with the sultan, the other 
relationship stresses the ties with an eminent ChishtI sufl shaikh. 

Shaikh Rukn al-dln’s contacts with government services 
increased under the Tughluqs. During Ghiyath al-dln Tughluq’s 
reign, the shaikh stayed in Delhi for several years as a guest. It is 
reported that the shaikh accepted a grand donation of a hundred 
villages from Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq. The kbanaqah grad- 
ually came under the control of the sultan, and strict supervision 
became an issue so that even Ibn-Battuta reported that Shaikh 
Rukn al-dln would not allow anyone to enter the kbanaqah until 
formal permission was obtained from the wall of Multan . 32 
Tughluq’s control over Shaikh Rukn al-dln’s kbanaqah trans- 
formed the Suhrawardl silsila into another government institution. 
Under Shaikh Zakariyya the Suhrawardl kbanaqah attracted a 
combination of travelers, cultural elites, and lower-class members. 
Ibn-Battuta reported that the Tughluq control of the kbanaqah 
forbade any traveler to stay there unless permission was granted 
by the sultan, and no traveler could continue past Multan unless 
they made India their permanent residence . 33 

The clash of Shaikh Rukn al-din and 
Aiba Kishlu’s rebellion 

The sultan also had some other considerations in adopting this 
policy towards the Suhrawardl shaikhs. Under the Tughluqs, Mul- 
tan was full of seditious groups and internal state conspiracies. The 
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leader of the rebellion, Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan, was a serious 
threat to the state because his militia group was trying to over- 
throw the Tughluq administration. Sultan Muhammad Ibn 
Tughluq’s expansionary policies included moving into the southern 
Deccan regions, but the sultan needed stability in the northern 
regions through the assistance of Shaikh Rukn al-dln. The in- 
fluential shaikh’s khanaqah was a strong center for pro-sultan 
propaganda and this had immense value to Sultan Muhammad ibn 
Tugluq. In 1328, Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan’s rebellion against the 
sultan was an important test for Shaikh Rukn al-dln to display 
where his loyalty lay. According to Ibn Battuta, Shaikh Rukn 
al-dln’s brother 'Imad al-dln was sent out to impersonate the 
sultan and 'Imad al-dln was killed during the rebellion. 34 After the 
success of surpressing Aiba Kishlu Khan’s rebellion, the sultan 
donated a hundred villages to Shaikh Rukn al-dln as a token of 
appreciation for his support. What complicated the tense political 
matter was when the sultan ordered a large-scale massacre of all 
rebel sympathizers which created a city-wide panic. As the shaikh 
al-sufiyya of the Suhrawardlyya order, Multanl inhabitants turned 
to Rukn al-dln for shelter, protection, and general assistance. 
Shaikh Rukn al-dln personally requested the sultan to implement 
a city-wide amnesty and restore peace in the city. 35 Shaikh Rukn 
al-dln increased the influence of the Suhrawardl silsila immensely, 
but he made it dangerously subservient to the government. Many 
contemporary shaikhs disagreed with his proactive alliances with 
the state, which to them appeared to be a serious concession that 
would endanger the control of the Suhrawardl institution. 36 

Shaikh Zakariyya kept in close contact with the state, but he was 
completely independent in the management of finances and in the 
internal discipline and organization of his khanaqah. Shaikh Rukn 
al-dln accepted a jagir (donation) for the expenses of his khanaqah 
and thereby subordinated himself financially to the state. By 
making it obligatory on every visitor to obtain permission from the 
wall of Multan before putting up in his khanaqah, he subordinated 
its organization and discipline to state supervision and control. 
Only one aspect was immune from government control and that 
was succession to the spiritual guide (; murshld ). On Shaikh Rukn 
al-dln’s death this sacred sphere also came under the control of the 
government - partly through the incompetence of the descendants 
of the shaikh and partly through clever manipulation of affairs by 
the Tughluqs. 
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Shaikh Hud Suhrawardi and Sultan Muhammad 
ibn Tughluq 

The death of Shaikh Rukn al-dln started a succession conflict 
because he did not have a son nor directly chose a khalifa. His 
nephew, Shaikh Hud, contested the position by requesting Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Tughluq to make the final decision. Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Tughluq convened a hearing in Daulatabad to 
decide the next leading Suhrawardi shaikh of Multan. Shaikh 
Hud was appointed as the sajjadanishin (“leader of the prayer 
rug”) of Multan by the sultan. The conflict over succession of a 
shaikh in the Suhrawardi silsila was a common issue and it was 
often resolved among elder shaikhs and disciples. But the appoint- 
ment of Shaikh Hud by Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq allowed 
for the state to extend itself into the internal affairs of the silsila. 
Not only did the state-approved shaikh become a spokesperson for 
the sultan, his selection discontinued a tradition whereby the shaikh 
al-sufiyya or designated shaikh, mash'aikh, inherited his rank based 
on spiritual excellence and sufl knowledge (irfan). This was a very 
significant event in the career of Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq 
because it demonstrated his control and final word in the selection 
process for leadership within the Suhrawardi order, which was 
usually independent of the state’s involvement. Just as caliph al- 
Nasir issued a legal precedent which made himself the sole leader 
of all futuwwa organizations and ultimately allowed him to control 
the futuwwa institution in late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
Muhammad ibn Tughluq was struggling for years to bring sufl 
khdnaqah lodges under his control, so that he could be the center 
all sufl activities. He met with uncompromising resistance from 
elder sufl shaikhs of the ChishtI silsila, but now, at last, there was 
a fulfillment of his desires, and the khdnaqah organization of at 
least one silsila had come under his complete control. 


Shaikh Hud’s political conflict with Sultan Muhammad 
Ibn Tughluq 

Shaikh Hud’s position as the leading Suhrawardi shaikh of Multan 
opened a number of opportunities that required his services. Aside 
from overseeing the management of the khdnaqah. Shaikh Hud 
was available to give spiritual blessings, supply interpretations of 
dreams, ask for intercession on behalf of devotees, have physical 
illnesses cured, perform marriage ceremonies, and give advice on 
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business transactions. Ibn Battuta recorded his massive wealth 
earnings from government service and civil services. The governor 
of Multan, 'Imad al Muluk, confiscated the shaikh’s property after 
the sultan learned of his luxurious lifestyle. Sultan Muhammad ibn 
Tughluq arrested Shaikh Hud so he could not flee from these alle- 
gations. The sultan stated, “I know of your intention to flee to 
Turkistan and tell everyone that you are a descendant of Shaikh 
Baha’ al-dln Zakariyya of Multan, and the sultan has mistreated 
me, and it is important that the Turks take revenge on the sultan.” 37 
Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq ordered the execution of Shaikh 
Hud. Inevitably this was a pivotal point in relations between the 
SuhrawardT silsila and the Delhi Sultanate. Shaikh Hud is also 
considered to be the first Indian sufl to be persecuted at the hands 
of the state and is often associated with the martyrdom of Mansur 
al-Hallaj. 

Sultan Shah Firoz Tughluq (1351-1388) appointed Shaikh Yusuf 
Ghirdez to the position of Shaikh al-Islam. 3& Tensions between 
Shaikh Yusuf Ghirdez and Shah Firoz increased as the sultan took 
a stronger interest in the ChishtI silsila. In his Thatta military cam- 
paign, the sultan did not pay tribute to even one single SuhrawardT 
khanaqah, but he made it a point to visit all ChishtI centers. Shaikh 
Yusuf Ghirdez was personally offended at the sultan’s disregard for 
not visiting Shaikh Baha’ al-dln Zakariyya’s tomb and requested the 
sultan to pay his respects to the SuhrawardT khanaqah. In many 
ways, this incident is indicative of the loss of influence by shaikhs 
in the SuhrawardT silsila; even at times when they were designated 
as the Shaikh al-Islam they could not persuade the sultan to give 
his total support. The loss of influence by SuhrawardT shaikhs 
was not only a crucial displacement of the spiritual and political 
authority of Shaikh Yusuf Ghirdez in the region, but it was a grad- 
ual shift in policy by the state toward other stable sufl orders, such 
as Khwaja Mo’in al-dln Chishtl’s silsila in Ajmer. Chronicles report 
that Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq personally displayed strong 
interest in the ChishtI silsila because of his appeal to the spiritual 
authority that surrounded the tomb of Mo’in al-dln ChishtI. His 
dedication to the order was public knowledge as he attended over 
twelve annual death celebrations Curs) in later years. 39 It is docu- 
mented that Sultan Shah Firoz made his pilgrimage to Khwaja 
ChishtT’s shrine with a prominent ChishtI khalifa , Shaikh Zain al- 
dln, as public as possible. 40 During the Mongol, Khaljl, and 
Tughluq administrations the SuhrawardT silsila in Multan went 
through a number of political, social, and ideological transforma- 
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tions that influenced the outcome of their standing with the state as 
well as the larger community. Shaikh Zakariyya’s popular appeal 
in Multan gave him political legitimacy to cooperate with Sultan 
Iltutmish’s annexation of Multan. From the climax of Sultan 
Iltutmish’s patronage of the Suhrawardl silsila, to the execution of 
Shaikh Yusuf Hud by Sultan Muhammad Ibn Tughluq, the silsila 
went from being an intensely government-affiliated order to an 
almost peripheral sufl organization. 

The Suhrawardlyya silsila expansion into Ucch 
Sayyid Jalal al-dln Bukhari 

During the Tughluq period the Suhrawardl silsila in Multan expe- 
rienced important transformations, but its sister khanaqab in Ucch 
came to the forefront under Shaikh Sayyid Jalal al-dln Bukhari. 
Shaikh Bukhari declined the position of Shaikh al-Islam offered 
by Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq, and left for the hajj to avoid 
political activities. He remarked, “Had I not left these kbanaqahs 
behind, I would have become arrogant .” 41 However, under Sultan 
Firoz Shah the shaikh became an important religious ally to nego- 
tiate a peaceful settlement between the government and rebels. 
Under Sultan Firoz Shah the regions of Sind and Sammas, and the 
borders of Gujarat and Punjab, were areas of rebel disturbances. 
In a second Thatta military campaign by Sultan Firoz, Shaikh 
Bukhari successfully arranged a peace agreement between rebel 
leaders Jam Juna and Banbhina and the sultan. 

Shaikh Bukhari too had his share of conflicts with the minister 
of Sultan Firoz Shah, Khan-i Jahan Maqbul. Evidence of conflicts 
is recorded by Jamall, who stated that Jahan Maqbul would make 
disrespectful comments about the shaikh, and on one occasion 
arrested a distinguished person’s son. On behalf of the son, Shaikh 
Bukhari appealed to Jahan Maqbul to release the individual who 
had been mistaken for a criminal. After twenty visits, Jahan 
Maqbul was so impressed with the shaikh’s persistence and concern 
for poor people that he released the individual and immediately 
became a disciple of the shaikh . 42 

Shaikh Bukhari was one of the last great Suhrawardl shaikhs, 
and after him the silsila lost its spiritual vigor, as it became a ruling 
dynasty in the thirteenth century. To understand the forces that 
transformed the Suhrawardl order into a ruling dynasty, there are 
important events after the collapse of the Tughluq empire and in 
MultanI politics. 
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The city of Multan was an important province for the Delhi 
Sultanate. During the later days of the Tughluq empire it became 
independent under Khizr Khan. Khizr Khan was temporarily 
turned out of Multan in 1395, but events changed with Timur’s 
invasion of India. Khizr Khan cooperated with Timur’s military 
campaign and became the governor of Multan and Dipalpur. 
Gradually he consolidated his power and conquered Delhi in 1414, 
making Multan a significant political center till the time of 
Mahmud Shah, the grandson of Khizr Khan. 

Under the son of Mahmud Shah, 'Ala al-dln 'Alam Shah, the 
central authority of the government became weak and the empire 
began to gradually disintegrate. Ambitious chiefs began to compete 
for authority in Punjab, resulting in confusion. The Khokars 
ravaged the cities and villages mercilessly. The Lodi Afghans estab- 
lished a semi-independent dynasty at Samana under the leadership 
of Sultan Shah Lodi; while the descendants of Timur claimed 
their right over certain portions of Punjab. In Multan, Mughals 
and Afghans were both contesting for political supremacy. This 
was a critical phase of political transition, particularly in Multan, 
and in an attempt to bring more stability to the region the ruling 
elites elected Shaikh Yusuf, a descendent of Shaikh Baha’ al-dln 
Zakariyya, as their ruler in 1443. The emergence of a sufl silsila as 
a ruling dynasty was unprecedented in the Indian subcontinent. 
The forefront of Suhrawardl political activities is a systematic 
culmination of a process of subordinating to and even becoming a 
part of the political enterprise. The election of Shaikh Yusuf was 
due to the enormous influence the Suhrawardl shaikhs had exer- 
cised over Multan and its adjoining territories. Nizam al-dln 
Bakshl, author of Tabaqat-i Akbari, states that: 

As the greatness of the noble family of Shaikh Baha’ al-dln 
Zakariyya MultanI had made such an impression on the 
hearts of the residents of Multan and of the zaniindars 
(petty landowners) that nothing greater than it could be 
imagined, all the people high and low, and all the residents 
of and inhabitants of that neighborhood elected Shaikh 
Yusuf Zakariyya Quraishl, to whom the superintendence 
of the khanaqab and the supervision of the surroundings 
of the sacred tomb of Shaikh Zakariyya appeared as the 
ruler of the country; and had the kbutbah read in his name 
from the pulpits of Multan and Ucch and some other 
towns. He then engaged himself in the administration of 
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the government and made a beginning by increasing the 
number of his retainers and enlarging his army. He made 
the hearts of the zamindars attached to him; and gave 
increased currency and splendor to the government of the 
country. 43 

By the late fifteenth century, the Lodis succeeded the Sayyid and 
Tughluq dynasties, and Bahlul Lodi had captured Dipalpur, 
Lahore, and Delhi in 1451. In order to maintain his own authority 
and keep the Suhrawardl silsila in the center of Multan! politics, 
Shaikh Yusuf involved himself in a matrimonial alliance with a 
Baluchi Langa tribe. Shaikh Yusuf was used by the leader of the 
Langa tribe, Rai Sahrah, to establish his own dynasty in Multan. 
When the shaikh refused to take part in sabotaging the Delhi 
Sultanate, he fled to Delhi. Later on Shaikh Yusuf did form an 
alliance with Rai Sahrah in Multan. With the Suhrawardi silsila 
becoming a more ephemeral institution in Multan and Ucch, other 
regions such as Delhi and Gujarat developed a stronger infrastruc- 
ture to sustain its success. 

This section has examined the progression of the Suhrawardl sufi 
order in Multan and Ucch. From the time of Shaikh ’Umar al- 
Suhrawardi in Baghdad to Shaikh Rukn ud-din Abu Fath in 
Multan, the Suhrawardl silsila had undergone a cycle of intense 
popularity, strong political affiliations with the central government 
and social institutions, involvement in state affairs, and eventually 
a decline of state patronage. The Suhrawardis were not quietistic, 
world-rejectionist sufis; instead from the beginning their tasawivuf 
embraced what the world had to offer and at the same time 
combined tasawivuf practices with sbarfa and their political activ- 
ities. At certain times the tasawwuf of the Suhrawardis enabled 
them to enjoy the benefits of their close association with the state 
by receiving grants, official positions, salaries, and funds to build 
their khanaqabs, and ultimately this sufi-state relationship allowed 
the political leaders to have a certain amount of influence over 
Multan! Suhrawardis. 

The Suhrawardl political experiences in Multan and Ucch were, 
in many respects, continuation of the activities and religious 
ideologies of Shaikh al-Suhrawardi in Baghdad two generations 
earlier. The ways these beliefs were transferred to his disciples 
in Multan reflect a process of institutionalizing the sufi order in a 
new and unknown region. In attempting to settle in new regions 
by adapting to foreign ethos and cultures, the Suhrawardis had 
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undergone a process of assimilation. Multan and Ucch were con- 
sidered to be new frontiers for Baghdad inhabitants; it meant 
understanding the boundaries that come with culture, religious 
practices, business ethics, and political relationships. In a new 
culture, or realistically the Indian Frontier, the Suhrawardls needed 
to continue their tradition of building networks and support 
systems not to adapt to the local culture and be portrayed as sufls 
who are in exile. 

In Baghdad, Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s position as Shaikh al-lslam 
allowed him to accomplish a number of critical objectives to 
consolidate his sufl order. His successful model was used by 
Suhrawardls to continue their order in Multan and Ucch. To reiter- 
ate al-Suhrawardl’s model, first, by cooperating with futuwwa insti- 
tutions he increased his networking system with a group that already 
incorporated many sufl ideals in their beliefs and rituals. Second, as 
a diplomatic representative for caliph al-Nasir he negotiated closer 
relationships between the 'Abbasid administration and allies, and 
even endeavored toward ending political stalemates through peace- 
ful resolutions. Third, as a sufl statesman for caliph al-Nasir, al- 
Suhrawardl worked toward institutionalizing a cohesive relation- 
ship between the caliph’s rule and anarchistic and anti-state fityan 
groups. Fourth, there are reasons to believe that Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl’s cordial relations with the Nizarl Isma'lll community, 
in particular with Imam Hasan, influenced the direction of a com- 
mon Suhrawardl-Isma'll! coalesced tradition. And fifth, Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl’s reformist attitudes in areas of tasawwuf and politics 
were instrumental in unifying the caliphate and all of the social, 
religious, and political systems that belonged to it. 

The process of unifying the caliphate required Shaikh al-Suhra- 
wardl to design and advocate his tasawwuf beliefs on a grand scale. 
According to him, in order for any pious person to enter paradise, 
they had to live their life as perfectly as possible in this world. To 
al-Suhrawardl this meant strict adherence to God’s law or sbana, 
which was equivalent to obeying the authority of caliph. His theory 
included a necessary relationship between the futuwwa institution, 
sufls and the caliph, and when the first two groups completely 
conformed to the leadership of the caliph, that created a perfectly 
harmonious society, living according to God’s will. In this ideal 
world, which to Shaikh al-Suhrawardl was mandated by divine 
order, the caliph needed to be the supreme religious authority by 
mastering all of the Islamic sciences. With this in mind Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl was the main proponent behind al-Nasir receiving an 
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ijaza for transmitting badith and becoming a certified legitimate 
faqib in all four fama'i-Sunrii legal madhab schools. This contrib- 
uted to the cohesiveness of caliph al-Nasir’s political legitimacy and 
solidified his religious authority; both were significant elements 
required in al-SuhrawardT’s model of an ideal society. 

A textual criticism of Shaikh al-SuhrawardT’s Awarif al-Ma c arif 
demonstrated the ways in which he constructed an ideal sufl world 
by organizing an intensely structured sufl order. For al-SuhrawardT, 
sufls were practicing more than spiritual exercises; but in the larger 
scheme SuhrawardT sufls were attempting to unite with the divine, 
which required them to uphold the shana. According to Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl, in order to be prepared to carry out this exceptional 
responsibility the individual must have his thoughts and actions 
controlled in every moment, at every place. This explained the rea- 
sons for al-Suhrawardl’s strong emphasis on observing proper adab, 
worship rituals, dbikr sessions, fasting, paying zakat, Qur’anic 
recitation, tasawwuf practices, sabr procedures, use of ’aql, and 
complete submission to the hierarchy of the SuhrawardT order. 
This rigid structure had at least two purposes: first, it maintained a 
discipline within his sufl order that did not allow any room for dis- 
obedience; second, al-Suhrawardl’s strategy was designed to prepare 
SuhrawardT sufls for the moment of return to the divine, that special 
time when sufTs envision complete tranquillity. 

Once Shaikh al-SuhrawardT’s religious beliefs and political activ- 
ities were established as a precedent for the SuhrawardT sufl order, 
it is clear how successive SuhrawardTs recollected, implemented, 
reconstructed, and interpreted SuhrawardT tasaivivuf in another 
region and time. Shaikh al-SuhrawardT’s primary khalifas were 
Shaikh Baha’ al-dTn Zakariyya in Multan, QadT HamTd al-dTn 
NagaurT in Delhi, and Jalal al-dTn TabrTzT in Delhi. The main source 
of reconstructing the SuhrawardT religious and political beliefs in 
Multan was using sufl tazkirat, malfuzat, maktubat that were 
written by SuhrawardT and ChishtT hagiographers. These sources 
supported the idea that Shaikh Zakariyya established a popular 
SuhrawardT khanaqah in Multan and continued the legacy of his 
spiritual mentor. Just like al-SuhrawardT, Zakariyya held the office 
of Shaikh al-Islam under Sultan Shams al-dTn Iltutmish’s adminis- 
tration and was very involved in Delhi Sultanate politics. Jamali’s 
Siyar al ' Arifin and other tazkirat document Zakariyya’s intense 
political activities, his firm advocacy for adhering to the shana, the 
need to obey all tasawwuf rituals, and his arguments about 
accepting material gifts from the state. Hagiographers dedicated a 
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considerable amount of written space to this controversial issue of 
accepting material gifts, which appeared to be less of an issue for 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardl in Baghdad. This controversy has to do less 
with Zakariyya’s accumulation of wealth and more to do with sufl 
ideological conflicts of the ChishtI hagiographers. 

The subsequent changes in Suhrawardl religious beliefs and prac- 
tices were made by Shaikh Sadr al-dln 'Arif, the eldest son and 
khalifa of Shaikh Zakariyya. Shaikh 'Arif terminated the tradition 
of being involved with state politics and forbade his disciples to 
work for the state or receive any endowments. His son, Shaikh 
Rukn al-dln 'Abul Fath reversed his father’s policies because he felt 
that the Suhrawardl order had declined without the financial 
patronage of the state and it had moved away from the prin- 
ciples of Suhrawardl tasawwuf tradition. The Suhrawardl silsila 
experienced important political and authority changes during this 
time, especially under the rule of Muhammad ibn Tughluq who 
murdered the shaikh al-sufiyya, Shaikh Yusuf Hud, and took 
control of the sufl order. The loss of authority by Suhrawardl 
shaikhs was in part due to their own internal conflicts of succes- 
sion and the political aspirations of dominating the khanaqah by 
the Khalji and Tughluq rulers. Unlike Shaikhs al-Suhrawardl and 
Zakariyya, who successfully balanced the interests of both the sufl 
order and state politics, Shaikhs 'Abul Fath, 'Arif, and Hud were 
politically incapable of maintaining the sufl order’s independence 
from state domination and not compromising their tasawwuf 
islam. The combination of inexperienced leadership on the part of 
Suhrawardl shaikhs and massive hegemonic state policies contrib- 
uted to their decline in Multan. However, for the most part the 
Suhrawardls did not sacrifice their tasawwuf practices to political 
activities; those Suhrawardls who felt the sufl-state relationship 
was too intimate, like Shaikh Sayyid Ghaznavl and Shaikh Sadr 
al-dln 'Arif, were able to negotiate political and religious authority 
by controlling their khanaqah. The sufl-state model established by 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardl in Baghdad continued in Multan and Ucch 
for Suhrawardls. However, unlike in Baghdad, the Suhrawardls of 
Multan and Ucch had factors like cultural assimilation, political 
rivalries, intense governmental control, unstable dynasties, internal 
enmities, and the direct involvement of politicians in the man- 
agement of the sufl organization and sufl life. This said, the 
Suhrawardls encountered far more challenging political, social, 
religious and economical circumstances than those experienced in 
Baghdad. To implement a sufl-state model from Baghdad that was 
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grounded in another set of cultural and religious milieus proved 
that the Suhrawardis of South Asia needed to develop another local 
system. A new culture and environment demanded more innova- 
tive ways for Suhrawardis to live and flourish in a pluralistic 
society. 




Plate 4 Sufis by a Mountain Spring, ca. 1590. 


Courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Harvard University Art Museums. 
Bequest of Sarah C. Sears Collection. Photo: Photographic Services. © President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. 
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MULTAN! SUHRAWARDI 
TASAWWUF SPIRITUAL 
EXERCISES 


Suhrawardi tasawwuf 

The Suhrawardi silsila in Multan and Ucch 

The development of the Suhrawardlyya order in the Indian subcon- 
tinent was mainly due to the efforts of Shaikh Baha’ al-dln 
Zakariyya, Shaikh Jalal al-dln TabrizT, and Qadl Hamid al-dln 
Nagauri. Shaikh Shihab al-dln c Umar al-Suhrawardl instructed 
these selected khalifas to establish Suhrawardi orders eastward into 
the Indian subcontinent. The way in which these Suhrawardi indi- 
viduals and their disciples continued the Suhrawardi religious 
beliefs and institutionalized it as a popular form of sufl piety is inte- 
gral to understanding the continuity and changes in Suhrawardi 
sufl theology. Balancing tasawwuf and politics is crucial to the 
Suhrawardlyya order, it is as important to understand their em- 
phasis on prayers, embodying the sunna of the Prophet, and specific 
types of dhikr that were required for Suhrawardi sufls to follow. 
Often overlooked in Suhrawardi studies, Suhrawardi tasawwuf 
required sufls to greatly adhere to prayer and to additional recita- 
tions of the Quran for prayer. The five daily ritualistic prayers were 
perceived as fundamental religious practice to surrender to Allah 
and could not be neglected. The Suhrawardi shaikhs believed that 
prayer, which is God’s way of implementing a habit of surrender 
in believers, need not be fixed to five times a day but several addi- 
tional supplications were needed in tasawwuf. There are elaborate 
concise instructions for Suhrawardls to practice dhikr al-Quran 
(remembrance of the Quran) and specific prayers that were 
attached to ritual and place. 
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Shaikh Baha’ al-din Zakariyya 

Shaikh Baha’ al-din Zakariyya was born at Kot Karor, near 
Multan, around 1182-1183. His father passed away when the 
shaikh was twelve years old and at that time he pursued Qur’anic 
studies in Khurasan. After memorizing the Quran (hafiz), about 
seven years later he left for Bukhara. In Bukhara, he obtained a 
certificate in ijtihad. The people of Bukhara called him angel for 
his beauty and his sense of piety. 1 Afterwards, he left for Mecca 
where Shaikh Zakariyya studied hadith for five years under a 
prominent scholar, Maulana Kamal al-din Muhammad. After- 
wards he went to Jerusalem, then to Baghdad, where Shaikh Shihab 
al-din 'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl personally initiated him 
into his sufl order and made him his khalifa. 1 Many sufis in 
the Suhrawardl order were displeased to see Shaikh Baha’ al-din 
Zakariyya elevated to khalifa after only seventeen days of spiritual 
training. Shaikh 'Umar al-Suhrawardl sensed the discontent and 
responded to their dissatisfaction by stating that when they had 
first come to him they were like green wood which would not catch 
fire, but Baha’ al-dln Zakariyya had been like dry wood which 
had begun to burn with a single breath. 3 Shaikh 'Abu Hafs 'Umar 
al-Suhrawardl’s sarcastic commentary here on Shaikh Zakariyya 
illustrates a degree of internal competition within the Suhra- 
wardlyya order, especially regarding the issue of becoming a 
closer companion to the leading shaikh. Since Shaikh Zakariyya 
was personally invited and initiated by al-Suhrawardl, the shaikh 
al-siifiyya, this reveals Zakariyya’s ability to prove his knowledge 
of tasawwuf, and his advance in the ranks of the tariqa. 

An interesting anecdote in Fawaid al-Fuad and Siyar al ' Arifin 
states that Baha’ al-din Zakariyya returned to Multan even though 
other religious figures in town requested him to settle elsewhere. 
Particularly, the idama ’ did not appreciate the presence of Baha’ al- 
dln Zakariyya in Multan because he belonged to the tasawwuf 
tradition which contained both legal expertise and the sufl path. 
For example, Maulana Qutb al-din Kashani, a prestigious 'alim in 
Multan, opposed Shaikh Zakariyya and all forms of tasawwuf 
religious expression. 4 The Multan! political leader Nasir al-din 
Qubacha held Kashani in great respect and even built a madrasa 
for him. Kashani tried to persuade Zakariyya not to come to his 
madrasa and ordered that he should pray at his own khanaqah. 
While there were a number of areas of disagreement, the main point 
of contention was over the legal interpretations and meanings of 
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salat - the daily ritualistic prayer. Shaikh Zakariyya defended his 
understanding of prayers based on his inner light (nur-i batin ) and 
that of the Shaikh al-Islam’s teachings - Shaikh al-Suhrawardl. 
KashanI rejected Zakariyya’s defense and stated that it was base- 
less and continued to state that, like most of the shaikh’s opinions, 
they were not compatible with the sharfa nor was his theological 
understanding of salat in adherence to the sunna of the Prophet. 
After this incident, Shaikh Zakariyya publicly vowed never to 
return to the madrasa again and to keep a reasonable distance from 
the ' ulama ’ authority in Multan . 5 

The tension between Zakariyya and KashanI is not only based 
on different perspectives on the sharfa (though many of the discus- 
sions begin there), nor is it based on their adherence to a particular 
madhab. The heart of Suhrawardl-w/tfratf’ religious authority 
differences is in the ways Suhrawardis were able to manage to 
balance their inner spiritual aspirations with the outer worldly 
demands of living according to the law. MultanT Suhrawardl 
shaikhs, like Shaikh Zakariyya, were visible sufl models who were 
experts of the Quran , the embodiment of the Prophet’s sunna , 
defenders of the sharfa, and simultaneously, leading thinkers and 
practitioners of tasawwuf. All of these combined were contentious 
issues for MultanT ulama ’ who argued against the assimilation of 
tasawwuf and sharfa religious expression. For some have argued 
that the true differences lie in religious authorities negotiating 
public approval, defending their authoritative status, and main- 
taining their position with their constituency . 6 On one level these 
theories may apply to any power struggle; however, there is little 
evidence to support that scenario with the Suhrawardis in Multan. 
The Suhrawardlyya were facing another theological challenge; that 
is, how to enrich the faith of Muslims - sufls or non-sufls - with 
tasawwuf, Quran, sunna, and sharfa combined as a total way of 
devotion and surrender to Allah. 

Against the criticism of Multan’s ulama’. Shaikh Zakariyya 
established himself as the distinguished khalifa of Shaikh Shihab 
al-dln al-Suhrawardl by claiming religious authority in sufl theol- 
ogy, philosophy, sharfa, and in the Islamic sciences. According to 
Amir Sijzl, merchants from Iraq and Khurasan were attracted 
to the shaikh’s teachings in large numbers and it did not take 
long before a wide group of travelers from all corners of the 
Islamic world paid a visit to Zakariyya. The statement, “Shaikh 
Zakariyya’s khanaqah was filled with grain and was a popular 
place for merchants, religious scholars, and upper class dignitaries 
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to gather, while lower class members were not as visible in the 
khanaqah” 1 must be viewed in its proper ChishtI context. ChishtI 
sources repetitively state lower class members or commoners were 
not visible in the Suhrawardl khanaqah because their sufl order 
branded itself as the sufl order that had no social distinctions. These 
types of accusations and sufl accounts reflect their intense criti- 
cism of Suhrawardlyya’s acceptance of worldly gifts. While biases 
existed in all social organizations and in sufl orders, the critical 
problem for ChishtI sufls against Suhrawardls was their publicity 
of harmonizing dftnya (world embracing) and tasawwuf. Multanl 
Suhrawardl sufls were viewed as an elitist group of people whose 
brand of tasawwuf consisted of part obedience to the law and 
some elementary understanding of the inner spiritual journey. For 
Chishtls in the thirteenth century, Suhrawardl intimate connections 
to the state, global politics, and network of merchants represented 
the false type of religious piety and tasawwuf practice. 

There are accounts of Multanl individuals who paid their 
respects to Shaikh Zakariyya, entered his khanaqah and benefited 
from his theological discussions and insights of spiritual enlighten- 
ment. However, in his documentary records Amir Sijzl claims that 
these upper classes were not only followers of the shaikh, but also 
contributed to the khanaqah’ s expenses and to the shaikh’s 
personal expenses. While Zakariyya’s personal accounts are not 
extant, there is one particular event that shows how he was able 
to assist the governor of Multan financially. It is reported that 
during a difficult economic recession in Multan, the governor 
requested financial aid from Shaikh Zakariyya; the shaikh res- 
ponded with a storehouse of grain and a pot of silver coins for the 
governor, stating that he wanted the governor to have money to 
accompany the grain. 8 

Emulating his predecessor, Shaikh Zakariyya’s political alliances 
were straightforward and open to all; he did not conceal his con- 
tacts with any government official. Shaikh Zakariyya’s formal 
alliance with Sultan Shams al-dln Iltutmish gave the sultan his per- 
sonal support when he annexed the provinces of Multan and Sind 
for the Dehli Sultanate. The invasion of Chingaz, which weakened 
Qubacha, led him to write a letter inviting Iltutmish to defend 
Multan. After the annexation of Multan and Sind in 1228, Iltutmish 
invited Shaikh Zakariyya to Delhi to be an observer at legal 
proceedings against his sufl brother, Jalal al-dln Tabrlzl. After 
the acquittal of Tabrlzl, Shaikh Zakariyya was appointed to the 
prestigious position of Shaikh al-Islam. To the sultans of Delhi, 
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the position of Shaikh al-Islam was a transient position, and this title 
was often conferred on religious scholars, who then received a 
stipend and land grants. 9 Shaikh Zakariyya continued in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor, Shaikh al-Islam. Shaikh Najm al-dln Sughra, 
who was also active in Delhi’s politics and benefited from financial 
support from the sultan. Shaikh Zakariyya’s position as a close advi- 
sor to Sultan Iltutmish enabled him to appoint his disciples to gov- 
ernment positions and expand his khanaqah in Multan. During the 
1247 Mongol conflict with Suli Nuyin, Shaikh Zakariyya success- 
fully negotiated an important truce and peaceful resolutions with 
the Mongol army representative, Malik Shams al-dln. 10 

Shaikh Baha’ al-dln Zakariyya had seven sons and a very large 
number of disciples scattered all over Multan and Sind. His son, 
Shaikh Sadr al-dln 'Arif (d. 1285), succeeded him as his khalifa 
and as sajjadanashin (“keeper of the prayer rug”) in Multan; 
whereas his primary disciple [murid), Sayyid Jalal al-dln Surkh 
Bukhari (d. 1291) established a strong Suhrawardl center in Ucch. 
Although Suhrawardl disciples traveled beyond the Punjab and 
Sind provinces, the center of their activities remained in Ucch and 
Multan. 

With the Suhrawardlyya historically affiliating themselves with 
the cultural elite, it is common to conclude that the Suhrawardlyya 
silsila was an affluent sufi order. This conclusion is not based only 
on records, since one needs to keep in mind the biases of scholars 
who assume that the sufi way of life means the total withdrawal 
from the world ( turk-i dunya) and not earning any income. The 
problem with this narrow perspective is when the Suhrawardlyya 
sufi order does not fit the definition, these sufis automatically fall 
under a category of government service sufis [shughal kaam). Many 
critics often emphasize the construction of the largest khanaqah 
in Multan built for Shaikh Zakariyya as a gift from the Delhi 
Sultanate. One of the leading scholars of Indian sufi tradition, 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, asserts that Shaikh Zakariyya was “prob- 
ably the richest sufi shaikh of medieval India,” but no financial 
statements or ledgers were preserved to support this claim. 11 What 
is left in the records are assertions by Jamali stating that there was 
an incredible amount of futuh (unsolicited charity) that “flowed 
into his khanaqah.” 12 Nizami measures the Suhrawardl order 
against the practices of the Chishtis, which is valuable to a certain 
extent in comparing the two silsilas, but his partial statements 
reflect a one-sided perspective. He writes that the “Suhrawardl’s 
wealth was not disbursed immediately among the needy and the 
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poor ” 13 and quotes Jamall’s account “that Shaikh Baha’ al-dln 
Zakariyya kept his wealth carefully and spent it with still greater 
care .” 14 He further describes Shaikh Zakariyya’s wealth by stating 
that he owned a treasury ( khazanah ) containing boxes full of gold 
coins. And, again Jamah’s account is used as evidence to illustrate 
that the Suhrawardls were wealthy sufls who were more interested 
in financial prosperity than the spiritual path. Nizami quotes 
Jamah’s text, “once a box of five hundred gold coins was found 
missing but he (Shaikh Zakariyya) did not consider the loss to be 
a serious issue .” 15 Nizami, like other scholars, assumes there is 
dichotomous worldview of sufls: if one group focuses on finances 
then they are world-embracing people who do not fall in the cate- 
gory of serious minded spiritual seeking sufls. However, if a group 
of sufls mirrors the intense spiritual practices of the Chishtls, 
then these sufls embody the complete spirit of tasawivuf philos- 
ophy. In cross-checking sufl sources, the pattern of selecting certain 
passages and ignoring other accounts to prove an overexaggerated 
point or to dismiss the validity of other sources is a problem when 
one is illustrating shared features of sufl orders. For example, later 
in Jamall’s text the author highlights Shaikh Zakariyya’s frequent 
benevolent contributions to the poor and needy people of Multan. 
In Jamall’s account, under the heading “On people of God,” the 
shaikh does not have miserly qualities as described by Nizami. It 
is recorded accordingly: 

It is said that one day Shaikh Zakariyya was sitting in his 
khanaqah and ordered his khadim (sufl disciple or servant) 
to get the box of five thousand gold dinars. The khadim 
went to the treasury and searched everywhere but could 
not find the treasury box. He went humbly to the shaikh 
and informed him that the treasury box was nowhere to 
be found. After some time, the shaikh responded with 
“ Alhamdulilah .” After a few days, the khadim told the 
Shaikh al-Islam that the treasury box was found under 
some things. He told the khadim to recover the treasury 
box and explained to the people present that he said 
alhamdulilah because, in front of the people of God, there 
are existential and non-existential things. The disappear- 
ance of this box does not bring sadness or the appearance 
of this box does not bring happiness. Afterwards, Shaikh 
Zakariyya distributed the five thousand gold dinars to 
deserving poor people and never paid attention to it . 16 
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Another reason the Suhrawardl sufls have been accused of not 
following a true sufl path that is connected with traditional 
tasawwuf theosophy is because of the models used to compare with 
other sufl orders in the region. Not only did the Suhrawardls follow 
the sunna of earning an income, but also the perception by other 
sufl chroniclers was that their wealth was accumulated aggressively 
and only shared within the boundaries of their sufl members. These 
sufi accounts about Suhrawardl wealth were problematic with 
ChishtI perspectives on money. This is why Jamall made allegations 
against that Suhrawardl sufl order regarding their lack of distrib- 
uting wealth to the needy, because he was using the ChishtI practice 
of distributing charity as the standard for sufl social work. The way 
poor people were allowed to stay in the ChishtI jama at khana, 
and that a full-time kitchen was maintained for feeding the poor, 
was their idea of performing a particular social service . 17 Since the 
Suhrawardlyya silsila did not fit this definition of social welfare, 
they are perceived as an order that did not provide social services 
to the larger community. However, ChishtI and Suhrawardl sources 
record several occasions when the municipal government of 
Multan, governors and administrators, would request Shaikh 
Zakariyya to assist in resolving their financial burden. The shaikh’s 
financial support not only helped the jobs of civil servants, but 
avoided a financial collapse of the city of Multan . 18 In another 
section, it is recorded that once the wait of Multan borrowed some 
grain from the shaikh, and when the grain was being removed 
from the granaries, pitchers full of silver coins were found hidden 
inside it . 19 

Shaikh Zakariyya’s ability to spend his finances in areas of civil 
service, municipal governance, and supporting the Suhrawardl 
khanaqah reflected, to some sufl chroniclers, a certain degree of 
controlled spending. Even when Shaikh Zakariyya’s son, Sadr 
al-dln Arif, was kidnapped for ransom, sufl chroniclers focused on 
the huge ransom that was paid. These accounts hardly praise 
Suhrawardl silila’s achievements in spiritual teachings, establish- 
ment of educational institutions, or contributing to regional peace, 
but instead there is an overemphasis on Suhrawardl shaikhs 
spending their personal finances . 20 In his final will and testament, 
the shaikh left each of his seven sons seven hundred thousand silver 
coins . 21 As Shaikh al-lslam for the Delhi Sultanate, the leading 
shaikh for the Suhrawardl silsila, and one of the most prominent 
public servants in Multan, it is likely that Shaikh Zakariyya’s 
wealth was an important factor in establishing the sufl order in 
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Multan. Suhrawardl’s views on the state and accumulation of 
wealth are significant factors dividing his followers from their 
ChishtI counterparts. It is clear that the Suhrawardlyya order 
distributed their income to disciples and to the needy in an effec- 
tive, but different way from their ChishtI counterparts. It is inaccur- 
ate to compare these two different methods and conclude that the 
Suhrawardlyya did not perform any social services. 

The structural hierarchy in the Suhrawardl kbanaqah reflects, to 
some degree, their basic principles of organization and attitudes 
that guided their sufl path. The Suhrawardl kbanaqah was, in many 
ways, a direct contrast to the ChishtI Jamcfat khana. While Nizami 
stated that “it was more decorated, better furnished and better 
organized for its members. It had an aristocratic air both as to 
its structure and its organization,” it does not explain the connec- 
tion of hierarchical order and Suhrawardl tasawwnf. 22 Shaikh 
Baha’ al-dln Zakariyya’s kbanaqah covered an extensive area, and 
separate accommodations were provided for every member, as well 
as for numerous visitors who were attracted to it. Again, Nizami 
compares the Suhrawardl kbanaqah with the Chishtls by stating 
that “unlike the ChishtI Jama at khana where all of the members 
and visitors lived and prayed together in one large area, members 
in the Suhrawardl kbanaqah were divided according to rank to the 
shaikh .” 23 There is no clear evidence that members were ranked 
inside the kbanaqah, but we do know that towards the later part 
of Shaikh Baha’ al-dln Zakariyya’s life he “enjoyed sharing food 
with select visitors and would invite them to his personal eating 
area .” 24 

According to the ChishtI source Fawa’id a l Fu’ad, Shaikh Baha’ 
al-dln Zakariyya was not easily accessible to the average person 
and the shaikh ensured that common people could not disturb 
him . 25 This source reports to have heard Shaikh Zakariyya say, “I 
have nothing to do with the generality of the public .” 26 In other 
areas it is reported that the shaikh could not be contacted at any 
single moment, because he insisted on having specific hours set 
aside for interviews or discussions. These conversations need to be 
placed in their socio-political-religious context. These recorded 
conversations were documented by Shaikh Nizam al-dln 'Auliya’ ’s 
disciple Amir Sijzl. Sijzl came from a family of dedicated ChishtI 
servants. SijzTs father was one of the primary kbadims for Shaikh 
Ganj Shakr, in Pakpattan, predecessor to Shaikh Nizam al-dln 
'Auliya’. Sijzl belonged to a competing sufl order, that professed 
strict anti-establishment beliefs, but more importantly, he resided 
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in the heart of Delhi, which perhaps contributed to his dislike for 
sufls involved in government service, or sufl acceptance of state 
endowments. These biases against Shaikh Baha’ al-dln Zakariyya 
and the Suhrawardl silsila were in the forefront of debate about 
accumulating wealth. For the shaikh, wealth and devotion to 
tasawwuf were not incompatible. Shaikh Zakariyya defended his 
position against critics by explaining that it was not so much the 
wealth, but its improper use that was detrimental to spiritual 
progress. Opponents of Shaikh Zakariyya’s ideas would often state 
that, “Two opposites cannot meet at one single place .” 27 In one 
situation, Shaikh Zakariyya attended a court proceeding convened 
by Sultan Iltutmish and was questioned by a well-known opponent, 
Shaikh Hamid al-dln Sawall, about the sources from which he 
acquired his wealth. The shaikh’s response was: “Wealth is clearly 
a venomous serpent. But poison does not harm one who knows 
the antidote.” Again the critic attacked Shaikh Zakariyya in front 
of the sultan by asking, “Where is the necessity of keeping a dirty 
venomous creature and then depending on an antidote for 
safety.” Shaikh Zakariyya immediately replied by stating: “Your 
sufl has no beauty or attraction. Our sufl has immense beauty, and 
wealth is like a black dot averting the evil effect of jealous 
glances .” 28 Shaikh Zakariyya’s response to Shaikh Sawall’s line of 
questioning reflects Zakariyya’s consistent need to defend him- 
self on the subject of accepting financial or land endowments. 
On the subject of Shaikh Zakariyya’s views on wealth, there is an 
interesting historiographical dichotomy in the writings of various 
sufl hagiographers. For instance, among the well-known ChishtI 
hagiographers like Amir Sijzl and Mir Khurd, they consistently 
recollected the “negative qualities or controversial issues” of 
Shaikh Zakariyya. Their accounts rarely discuss his personal piety, 
devotion to tasawwuf, sufl teachings and interpretations, and his 
generous donations to the community. But Jamall, a devout Suhra- 
wardl member and one of the first Suhrawardl hagiographers, 
recorded these “positive qualities” in response to Amir Sijzl 
and Mir Khurd to refute what was recorded in ChishtI sources. 
Even when Jamall concentrates on Zakariyya’s personal piety and 
tasawwuf teachings, he does not dismiss or reduce the importance 
of Amir Sijzl and Mir Khurd’s works as historically inaccurate. It 
is important to remember that Jamall does not include his personal 
opinions on the ChishtI order or attempt to slander them by 
suggesting that their records are politically motivated to degrade 
the reputation of Shaikh Zakariyya. But instead, Jamall is 
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extremely sensitive to their works and selectively applies certain 
passages that correspond to his subheadings. Jamal! demonstrates 
the importance of ChishtI sources in his work by quoting Sijzl’s 
and Mir Khurd’s records that refer to Shaikh Zakariyya’s educa- 
tion, political positions, and travels, all of which substantiate and 
reinforce the shaikh’s prominent status. 

Shaikh Zakariyya’s khanaqah in Multan attracted a wide spec- 
trum of visitors since it was on the trading routes of Khurasan, 
Central Asia, Sind and Delhi. It is recorded that Qalandars and 
Jwalqis would often appear at the doorsteps of the khanaqah but 
were usually not successful in entering the grounds . 29 One incident 
involved the Jwalqis demanding gifts from the shaikh; at this par- 
ticular time the shaikh refused to give any gifts to the visitors. The 
Jwalqis became rude, noisy and started throwing bricks at the 
khanaqah. Shaikh Zakariyya came to the entrance and stated that 
he did not decide to make Multan the center of the Suhrawardiyya 
silsila, but he was personally a disciple of Shaikh Shihab al-dln 
al-Suhrawardi and was sent to Multan by the shaikh. Immediately 
the Jwalqis were speechless and left the khanaqah peacefully . 30 This 
is another example of Shaikh Zakariyya’s impressive ability to use 
his networking contacts and background status to assert a certain 
amount of authority in Multan. 

Tasawwuf exercises 

Shaikh Zakariyya maintained a collegial relationship with other 
sufls in the region, including such ChishtI sufls as Qutb al-dln 
Bakhtiyar Kakl, and Baba Farid Ganj Shakr. Among themselves 
they had divided areas of respective spiritual influence to counter 
misunderstandings of which the sufl shaikh controlled specific 
areas. An incident reflects this division when a musician called 
'Abdullah was traveling from Multan to Ajodhan. He asked Baba 
Farid to pray for his safe journey, to which Baba Farid replied that 
“his spiritual influence was at a certain water tank and beyond 
that began the area of Shaikh Zakariyya and he should request his 
blessings. The musician acted upon his advice and completed his 
journey without any harm .” 31 This division of space by sufl masters 
is about their interest in not infringing onto spiritual and terri- 
torial spheres of the other. This anecdote reflects a great deal of 
sensitivity toward the other’s sufl order and toward the shaikh’s 
religious authority over their disciples. These statements could be 
understood as unofficial legitimate separate spiritual spaces to 
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preserve their respective authorities, yet to sufls in this period the 
concept of space differed both temporally and philosophically. Sufi 
spaces were not demarcated by strict lines drawn into the ground 
so that only selected members could cross these lines at certain 
times. The idea of spiritual and temporal space for sufls was about 
respecting and living according to the adab of one’s shaikh and 
tariqa, while appreciating the complete and total demands of the 
tasawwuf path. 

Shaikh Zakariyya was strict with his murids to respect divided 
space among leading sufl shaikhs mainly because he did not wish 
his disciples to seek guidance from other sufl shaikhs. For him, the 
spiritual guidance of other sufl shaikhs ( al-ilm as-sabib as-samai) 
was not threatening in itself, but the reliance on different shaikhs 
for spiritual training would do more damage than good. It was 
better to learn and develop one’s tasawwuf from one master than 
to learn contradictory philosophies from many sufl masters. By not 
having the SuhrawardT sufl disciples confused with contradictory 
ideas and practices of other types of tasawwuf has some validity to 
the shaikh’s argument; for the most part, he was concerned with 
developing the SuhrawardT order and institutionalizing the core 
beliefs in Multan. By having an inconsistent number of murids it 
would have been difficult for this to happen. The idea of shared 
spiritual spaces by sufl shaikhs could serve the purpose of estab- 
lishing distinct regional identities based on specific tasawwuf 
beliefs; however, the underlying reason was to have disciples to 
completely follow the adab of the sufl order and the sufl shaikh, 
all of which was tied to their spiritual instruction . 32 

Shaikh Zakariyya considered prayer as the highest form of devo- 
tion, and he credited all of his achievements to prayer. For him a 
disciple’s development depended on his ability to master prayer 
with only one shaikh . 33 Shaikh Zakariyya stated that missing 
prayers was an early form of death . 34 That is to say that missing 
prayers was like the death of spirituality and without prayers one 
does not know the meaning of completely surrendering to Allah. 
For Shaikh Zakariyya, dbikr, additional prayers, and increasing the 
number of sufl disciples were secondary to perfecting one’s prayer. 
One incident included his disciples performing ablutions for 
prayers; however, the shaikh had entered the room and his disciples 
rushed to pay proper respects except one disciple who remained 
washing himself. Shaikh Zakariyya praised the lone disciple as out- 
standing because he chose to complete his ablutions first and he 
demonstrated greater respect to religious duties . 35 
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Purifying the heart 

In Shaikh Zakariyya’s sufl treatise, Kbulasat al-Arifin, he expands 
upon sufl ideas and the many ways sufls should obey them in order 
to live a steady path of inner enlightenment. Like his spiritual 
mentor, Shaikh al-Suhrawardl, Shaikh Zakariyya had written a sec- 
tion entitled “Interpretations of Knowledge,” in which he explains 
ten specific ways one must follow to achieve higher levels of inner 
knowledge (, al-ilm al-majhul ). He stated that “understanding 
knowledge requires a person to descend, just like water descends in 
a stream, there are various steps and stages for the individual to 
change his heart and behavior.” 36 To descend is to create changes 
in form. Descending is symbolic of new motions of the body, both 
physical and spiritual. The shaikh’s reference to “descending as 
water descends in a stream” is to prepare the sufl seeker for new 
and unexpected challenges along the tasaivivuf path. Within the 
section “Interpretations of Knowledge,” shaikh Zakariyya listed 
these steps for his murids to follow: 

1 The knowledge of the heart is true and comes from the heart. 
Untrue knowledge or false truth is obvious and is distinct. 

2 The true sufl person (zahid) seeks to completely connect 
himself to the moment of reunion with God. 

3 One must control oneself from temptation and any misfortune 
or calamity that may occur during life. Appreciate the bless- 
ings of peace. 

4 One should seek solitude for the purpose of achieving peace. 

5 The individual should not seek reward for his accomplish- 
ments. 

6 One needs to be humble in front of the Creator at all times. 

7 Beware of your actions and do not let go of your faith. 

8 Do not allow your emotions or sensations to control your 
directions. 

9 At all times, the heart should remain pure and not be attached 
to anything excessive. 

10 Everything that comes from truth returns to it also, and that 
which is not from truth will obviously be strange to it. 37 

Shaikh Zakariyya’s interpretation of knowledge is a concise 
model for Suhrawardl sufls to emulate in their spiritual journey 
toward God. For him, sufls need first to identify the source of their 
knowledge, a type of epistemological inquiry into whether the type 
of knowledge is truly connected to the sufl path. In step number 
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one, “the knowledge of the heart is true and conies from the heart” 
is a reference to deeper meaningful concepts that are tied to truth. 
Shaikh Zakariyya is continuing the legacy of his spiritual teacher, 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardi, who wrote that the “heart ( qalb ) was 
different from the rest of the human body although it was a part 
of it. The heart of a true believer ( mumin ) was like a pure soul 
and was illuminated by a shining light.” 38 Zakariyya is building 
upon the lessons he learned from his predecessor by making the 
heart one of the main points of the SuhrawardT sufl path. For him, 
and Shaikh al-Suhrawardi, the heart is more than a bodily organ 
that pumps blood to various parts of the body; it is the main organ 
for spiritual cleansing, inner awareness, and the primary place for 
sufls to understand the Creator’s presence. Zakariyya quotes from 
al-Suhrawardl’s text, “for those who are not believers or are 
hypocrites, their hearts are made from a lowly substance and 
shrouded in a veil.” 39 

The primary reason Shaikh Zakariyya places a great deal of 
emphasis on the heart is because the SuhrawardT sufls are an order 
that is heavily rooted in the Quran and hadiths of the Prophet. 
Primary SuhrawardT texts, Awarif al-Ma'arif, Khulasat al-Arifin 
and Al-Award, strongly advocate that the tasawivuf path begins 
with proper understanding and cleansing of the heart (tahara) and 
this is proven with Qur’anic verses reminding believers that God 
gave humankind a heart for knowing God. Every person was given 
only one heart and so one can either use it for or against God’s 
wishes. SuhrawardT tasawivuf repeats verses from the Quran that 
remind believers of the constant presence of God in their hearts. 
For example, in sura 33: 51, “God knows what is in your hearts; 
God is All-Knowing” and again sura 8: 24, “Know that God stands 
between a man and his heart” are common quotations in the texts. 
Shaikh Zakariyya taught his disciples that the problems of human 
weakness come when they fall to forgetfulness, but it is what is in 
their hearts and intentions that matters to God. Fie quotes from 
sura 33: 5, “There is no fault in you if you make mistakes, but only 
in what your hearts premeditate.” 40 Shaikh Zakariyya chooses a 
specific verse from the Quran so that sufls will understand that the 
tasawivuf journey is a long arduous path that requires constant 
struggle with purifying the heart in order to encounter God. The 
combination of continued spiritual exercises (dhikr), prayers {salat) 
and pure intentions (niyat) is a definite cure for the ills of the heart 
and to be on a tasawivuf path toward reuniting with God. 41 
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Shaikh Zakariyya affirms to his audience who are cynical of sufl 
religious exercises and beliefs that if they are truly concerned with 
actively living the life of the true message, then they should 
remember that the heart is not left alone but God inspires it. He 
cites sura 58: 22, “As for the true believers it is they in whose hearts 
He has inscribed faith and whom He has strengthened with inspir- 
ation from Himself.” Shaikh Zakariyya explains that verse 22 is 
specifically mentioning the ways sufls become spiritually strength- 
ened and uplifted by inspiration. This spiritual inspiration is not a 
momentary emotional stimulation that comes from intense exhilar- 
ation, but it is of a different kind. This spiritual moment is the 
heart moving from a deep sleep and being awakened with the touch 
of divine illumination. When the heart is in prayer and in remem- 
brance of Allah, it begins to cleanse away its worldly concerns 
because it opens itself up as the divine presence (bazarat al-haqq ) 
and makes itself known to the spiritual seeker. 42 At this moment 
the heart is like a patient lover waiting for affection from a partner, 
and it can only receive the blessings of illumination if the sufl 
understands the vulnerability of the heart. During these precious 
moments of contact those who let the heart oscillate, as if it is under 
severe duress, need to repeat the spiritual exercises of the heart. 
However, if the sufl’s heart is guided toward patience, the patience 
that he has been practicing in daily exercises, then real guidance is 
guaranteed as it was stated in sura 64: 11, “Whosoever believes 
in God, He will guide his heart.” 43 

The teachings of Shaikh Zakariyya are instructive for sufl disci- 
ples to perform certain religious exercises, and at the same time they 
ensure a degree of spiritual and temporal comfort in their sufl jour- 
ney. For example, when Zakariyya refers to the intentions of the 
heart, he is raising important mystical theological issues of inner 
and outer essences. To state that God knows the intentions of the 
heart could mean to the sufl that one should have a sense of fear of 
God’s knowledge of every single aspect of one’s being. Instead, 
Zakariyya quotes from sura 4: 63, “God knows what is in their 
hearts” to paint a picture where Allah is waiting for the proper time 
to be invited to the heart of the sufl to disclose His love to the seeker. 
The invitation comes from Allah but the sufl seeker needs to pre- 
pare for the glorious moment by specific cleansing exercises or 
tahara. Especially in the case where Shaikh Zakariyya makes a refer- 
ence to the jugular vein, warid, from sura 50: 16, “We are nearer to 
him than the jugular vein” is a reminder that God is present at all 
times around you and actively present within your body. 44 
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For Suhrawardl sufls, Shaikh Zakariyya’s analysis of Qur’anic 
verses connected to the heart (qalb) is an important reminder that 
they are never left alone in this world. The world is not a place for 
intense ascetic practices where one is alienated from the commu- 
nity and neglectful of the sharfa. Instead, Shaikh Zakariyya’s 
teachings provoke his disciples to study the Quran closely and to 
adhere to the essential teachings of sharfa by embodying the sunna 
of the Prophet. The verses from the Quran were divine illumina- 
tions to the Prophet who then recited them to the rest of the 
community. These verses came from the mouth of the Prophet who 
simultaneously contained all aspects of the spiritual message as 
humanly possible. Suhrawardl sufls are reminded that these verses 
referring to the heart maintain an intimate closeness to God ( uns ) 
and instill a constant sense of sufl piety preparing for the moment 
of divine encounter. 45 In addition, any invitation by Allah to 
disclose Himself into the hearts of sufls means that piety must 
be practiced in everyday living. The requirements of adhering to 
the adab of the order and the shaikh, following the sunna of the 
Prophet, and obeying the sharfa, are the training of outer piety. 
All aspects of outer pietistic expressions are meant to gradually 
develop the inner piety of love. The “outer love is connected to the 
inner heart” are often statements in Shaikhs al-Suhrawardl’s and 
Zakariyya’s texts. 46 

For Suhrawardls the heart is the beginning place to concentrate 
on purifying their inner essence or nafs. 47 The heart can be used as 
a weapon to be self-destructive or it can be trained to remem- 
ber God (dhikr). When a person decides to choose evil actions 
( c amman), then these actions directly affect the heart’s receptivity 
to future blessings and invitations from God. Shaikh Zakariyya 
expands on numerous Qur’anic references to hearts being sealed. 
For example, in sura 7: 101, “So God seals the hearts of the un- 
believers,” in sura 2: 7, “God has set a seal on their hearts and 
hearing.” According to Zakariyya, verses that state “God has set 
a seal on their hearts” are not about a predestined life fixed by 
God. 48 Moreover, the sealing of the heart is a consequence of one’s 
own choosing, of one’s mindful action, and of persistent violation 
of God’s wishes. To the Suhrawardl shaikh, sura 3: 167 “Saying 
with their mouths that which never was in their hearts” is a 
Qur’anic example of hearts that were affected from misguided 
actions performed by dishonest intentions. 49 

For Shaikh Zakariyya these Qur’anic verses do not convert 
the believer to an unbeliever without there being a possibility of 
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returning to God’s path. On the contrary, one has the ability to 
contribute to the development of the heart’s personality by bringing 
together the cognitive and spiritual dimensions of the human ex- 
perience. Again, he turns to the Qur’anic verse 6: 25 “We lay veils 
upon their hearts but they fail to understand it” to demonstrate 
that understanding one’s heart is critical in cultivating compassion, 
mercy and love. A sufl seeker cannot bring about a change to their 
tasawwuf or even expect spiritual progress if he or she does not 
understand the reasons behind the continual fault-making. These 
Qur’anic suras, used by both al-Suhrawardl and Zakariyya, are 
indicative of their own concerns that Suhrawardls are theologically 
grounded in Allah’s instructions for the return. The “word of 
God,” for them, is more than a book of divine guidance given to 
the Prophet; there are inner instructional messages that aid the sufl 
seeker to reunion (batn al-Qufan). On one hand, for Muslims 
Qur’anic references to the human body are metaphors for pre- 
serving an ethical and pious life. In some sections of the Quran, 
the human anatomy is treated as a functional element for the body, 
such as listening, hearing, weeping, and the circulation of blood. 
For the most part, human anatomy in the Quran is cited in 
conjunction with the faith of its believers and to ensure that there 
is a complete understanding between the workings of their body 
and the message of the Quran. 50 The Suhrawardl reading of the 
Quran, like other sufl exegeses of the Quran, takes the surface 
meaning as a passage to another area of deeper subtext. The surface 
text and subtext are not sitting on a separate two-tiered ladder with 
no connection, but they are directly related to the sufl tasawwuf 
practice and spiritual enlightenment. 

To al-Suhrawardl and Zakariyya, there are necessary stages 
required to counteract actions that are against the wishes of God 
and to cleanse the inner self. First, one needs to begin with sincere 
repentance ( tawba ); and second, one needs to completely work 
towards satisfactory inner cleansing (mutmama). It is understood 
that the combination of both steps gradually purifies the heart, 
which nurtures a new inner compassion that prepares a place for 
Allah. Shaikhs al -Suhrawardl and Zakariyya both quote Qur’anic 
sura 57: 22, “We set in the hearts of those who followed him tender- 
ness and mercy.” Suhrawardl sufls were instructed that remem- 
brance of Allah is not an easy task because it requires individuals to 
move from a spiritual understanding of compassion to practical 
actions of daily mercy. For example, in sura 50: 37, “Surely in that 
there is a reminder to him who has a heart” illustrated to Suhrawardl 
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sufls that their pious hearts are granted forgiveness and in it there 
are signs that lead to Allah . 51 

The ten principles outlined by Shaikh Zakariyya were meant for 
disciples to understand the central teachings of the shaikh. Like his 
mentor al-Suhrawardl, Shaikh Zakariyya emphasized balanced 
living in the material world and, at the same time, the need for the 
sufl seeker to constantly guide oneself toward the union with God. 
He reminds his disciples of the danger of falling into a path of 
untrue knowledge, which in itself has distinct qualities that any 
pious follower in search of a divine union should be able to deci- 
pher. His ideas on training the heart to be invited by God and have 
His presence is supported by Qur’anic verses. Suhrawardls, like 
other sufl thinkers, believed that the Quran had an outer and inner 
meaning to each passage. The holy book needed to be both an 
instructional spiritual text for the believer and also instill a deeper 
understanding of scripture in returning to Allah. Against the back- 
ground of the controversy over the Suhrawardl order’s acceptance 
of worldly materials, the shaikh includes in his ten principles, “Not 
to be attached to anything excessively.” This conditional statement 
about accepting materials is indicative of the shaikh’s sensitivity 
about keeping the sufl order in a world of moderation. Shaikh 
Zakariyya’s model of moderation reinforces for his disciples Suhra- 
wardl tasawwuf and is associated with balancing life on earth. 
While the shaikh’s statements are not explicit, implicitly he is 
obviously linking himself with the lives of the Prophet, the com- 
panions of the Prophet and eminent sufl shaikhs of the past, who 
also advocated a life of moderation. 

Khulasat al-Arifln and Al-Award texts 

Shaikh Zakariyya’s texts, Khulasat al-Arifin and Al-Award, 
continue the tradition of teaching sufl disciples of proper tasawwuf 
exercises. Just as in al-Suhrawardl’s ' Awarif al-Ma c arif, Shaikh 
Zakariyya is interested in instilling the appreciation of the spiritual 
components of tasawwuf and its fundamental connection to sharfa. 
Truth is attained through cleansing of the inner self in order that 
Allah’s presence can be encountered . 52 For Zakariyya, the subject 
of tasawwuf needs to be understood in its intricate details because 
so many writers in the tradition have tried to explain it with little 
or no tasawwuf training. Shaikh Zakariyya repeats in his texts that 
sufls need to be mindful of the premise of tasawwuf to reach truth 
in our lifetime, which means to return to the original existence with 
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God, and by centering Allah in life then everything else becomes 
insignificant. Shaikh Zakariyya is interested in having SuhrawardT 
sufls move beyond the intellectual knowledge of tasawwuf and its 
imprint on human history - even though there is great value in this 
knowledge - and to live contemplating every moment on bridging 
back to Allah’s rightful guidance. Like al-Suhrawardl, Shaikh 
Zakariyya validates his tasawwuf theology by using hadiths, sunna 
accounts, and Qur’anic verses; however, on the whole, his texts are 
definitive spiritual exercises for SuhrawardT sufls. 

Shaikh Zakariyya’s sufl texts do not try to duplicate the theo- 
logical work of al-Suhrawardl by reaffirming the historical, 
religious, and legal legitimacy of tasawwuf. At great length Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl supported tasawwuf’ s roots in the Quran, in the 
sunna of the Prophet and in the lives of the Prophet’s com- 
panions. Qur’anic phrases “Those firmly rooted in knowledge” or 
al rashikhun fi l-ilm (3: 7 and 4: 162) were clear evidence for 
al-Suhrawardl that enlightened sufls were indeed the keepers of an 
inner knowledge rooted in divine guidance. As a Hanball jurist who 
used fiqh, sharta, and falsafa in argumentation, it is not surprising 
to see al-Suhrawardl’s tasawwuf contain a variety of aspects of the 
Islamic sciences. It would be logical to think that Shaikh Zakariyya 
as a disciple of al-Suhrawardl and as a sufl trained in fiqh and 
sharta would use similar patterns of tasawwuf argumentation. This 
is not the case with Shaikh Zakariyya because his texts contain less 
legal and religious jargon defending the legitimacy of the tasawwuf 
tradition. 53 Zakariyya’s texts are specific and detailed spiritual 
practices for SuhrawardT sufls to incorporate into their life. For 
example, in Shaikh Zakariyya’s texts, unlike his predecessors, he 
does not have categories that attempt to prove the validity of the 
tasawwuf or the SuhrawardT sufl tradition. He does not have head- 
ings or subheadings entitled “the truth of tasawwuf,” “the 
excellence of tasawwuf,” “the importance of a sufl, ” and “the way 
of the sufl, ” as al-SuhrawardT had written in his treatise. These 
types of headings by al-SuhrawardT were meant to have disciples 
internalize the theosophical legacy of tasawwuf before they 
immersed into self-examination and contemplation, and detached 
themselves for self-annihilation ( fana’ ) in God. He was concerned 
with balancing the two worlds of sharta and tasawwuf in order for 
the sufis in SuhrawardT silsila to become law-obeying spiritual 
seekers. For Shaikh Zakariyya laying down the rules of sharta and 
linking tasawwuf to the law was not of primary importance, 
because it had already been established by al-Suhrawardi’s works. 
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Moreover, Shaikh Zakariyya was working on another plane of 
institutionalizing the sufi order in Multan, which meant that he 
knew that historical and legal arguments were not going to affect 
the spirituality of sufls, but that provision of specific spiritual 
models as exercises would be much more influential. 

The main social challenges for Shaikh Zakariyya were estab- 
lishing the Suhrawardi sufi order in Multan in the midst of ulama ’ 
opposition to the tasawwuf tradition, allying himself with Sultan 
Ilutmish and minimizing the political conflicts with Qubacha. It 
was important for him to ensure that members within his sufi 
khanaqah in Multan were loyal Suhrawardi sufls and law-obeying 
citizens. When Shaikh Zakariyya was designated Shaikh al-Islam 
by Sultan Iltutmish his prominence as a scholar, sufi leader, and 
religious authority did not require him to defend the legitimacy of 
tasawwuf tradition. His tasawwuf concentrated on distinguishing 
Suhrawardi tasawwuf from other sufi theologies in the region by 
expanding on the real outer practices that touch the inner journey. 
Shaikh Zakariyya’s Al-Award is not a sufi treatise with theological 
reasons to better understand the inner and outer elements of the 
tasawwuf tradition. The text does not function in the same way as 
Shaikh al-SuhrawardTs treatise Awanf al-Maarif or Rasail llm al- 
Hud wa Aqidat because Al-Award focuses on precise instructions 
for sufls to read certain prayers at fixed times and practice reciting 
other prayers at other times. For instance, Shaikh Zakariyya 
insisted that his murids perfect their patience for others by prac- 
ticing unreserved love toward strangers . 54 One way to nurture 
patience and love in the heart is to practice all of the ritualistic 
prayers, to fast regularly, to give charity to the poor or to anyone 
in need, and most importantly, to make the spiritual exercises of 
remembrances of Allah a regular habit. According to Shaikh 
Zakariyya dhikr has had many definitions by different sufi scholars 
within the tasawwuf tradition. The differences in these definitions 
are not of any real significance because if the sufi seeker finds 
himself in contemplating the presence of Allah then the discrepan- 
cies of the definition are insignificant . 55 

Tike al-Suhrawardl, Shaikh Zakariyya avoids indicting any 
scholar or sufi thinker as incorrect or absolutely useless in teaching 
some tasawwuf lessons. For Zakariyya, dhikr is a connection of the 
mind and spirit together; the moment when the heart is in move- 
ment by the spirit of Allah. Dhikr can mean the actual practice of 
remembrances of Allah, as in dhikr-Allah, or it can generally refer 
to the daily spiritual exercises of reciting Qur’anic suras and God’s 
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majestic ninety-nine names. Dbikr is about cleaning the impurities 
of the heart by focusing on the beauty of Allah or his last Prophet. 
Once the impurities have vanished from the heart, the words of the 
Quran or God’s marvelous names are imprinted on the heart. 
Shaikh Zakariyya states that “any type of dhikr that moves the 
heart and then it changes the behavior of the sufl so that he is now 
redirected toward Allah’s path, then that dhikr is the best kind .” 56 
The use of the word dhikr to mean the actual sufl practice of 
remembering God is further categorized into tasawwuf subjects in 
order that sufl murids would know which prayer to recite at what 
time of the day and month. For example, for each Islamic calendar 
month he has organized specific recitations for blessings and spir- 
itual enhancement. For the sighting of the new calendar moon there 
is “ dhikr ma dedan” and for each new month there are special salu- 
tations such as “ dhikr ma Muharram,” “ dhikr ma Rabi' Aivwal," 
“ dhikr ma Rabi ' Thani,” “ dhikr ma Safari “ dhikr ma Ramadan ,” 
etc. While these various types of dhikr recitations are connected 
with specific months of the calendar, there are additional practices 
of recitations and remembrances for prayer: dhikr namaz (recita- 
tions for additional prayers), dhikr namaz roshni (recitations for 
illuminating prayers), dhikr namaz jinaza (recitations for funeral 
prayers), dhikr namaz tahajud (recitations for pre-dawn prayers). 
In addition to the category of prayer there are particular supplica- 
tions to be recited at various times of the day or night; for instance, 
dbikr namaz khoftan (recitations before sleeping), dhikr ziyarat 
kardan (recitations for visitation rituals) and dhikr shab-e miraj 
(recitations on the evening of the Prophet’s heavenly ascension ). 57 
These various types of additional recitations of prayers, saluta- 
tions or Qur’anic siiras are Shaikh Zakariyya’s instructions for 
Suhrawardl sufls to purify their inner selves and to reunite with 
God . 58 

Dhikr is a lesson for sufls to learn to pay attention and to focus 
themselves on specific spiritual exercises. By repeating a set of 
words that praises Allah before the dawn prayers, dhikr namaz 
tahajud, the sufl disciple is learning to concentrate on the power 
of the inner meanings of those recitations (batn al-Qufan ). 59 The 
constant repetition of words is not an irrational mindless religious 
practice but instead the process of cleansing the heart of the sufl; 
dhikr instills a profound appreciation of the interconnectedness of 
language, sound, and spirit . 60 Dhikr makes use of all human senses 
to experience the love for God; it forces the sufl to exercise many 
senses together - breathing, hearing, sensing, and seeing - for the 
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transcendental experience. For the sufl disciple, in order for any 
real self-examination and contemplation to occur, the sufl needs to 
remove the blinders that obstruct God’s passage into the heart. 
Specific dhikr techniques like controlling the rate of breathing, 
directing particular Qur’anic words toward the heart, and repeating 
the names of God cultivate the heart with real compassion. The 
dhikr al-Qufan or the concentration of reciting Qur’anic verses not 
only allows the heart to hear God’s words as a call for His incoming 
presence, similar to the call of the daily prayers (adhan), but rather 
the repeated Qur’anic words leave an imprint on the heart with real 
knowledge [matla’ al-Qufan). With these imprinted Qur’anic verses 
on the heart, the heart is the custodian of these Qur’anic words and 
is in charge of the inner cleansing (tahara) process and ensuring 
complete protection from outer impurities. For Shaikh Zakariyya, 
the nurturing of the heart means to teach it to prostrate away from 
worldly pleasures ( hawa ) and only in front of Allah’s love and 
mercy. This can only be achieved by proper and daily spiritual exer- 
cises that include dhikr al-Qufan. 61 

The practice of spiritual exercises - dhikr 

The remembrance of prayer - dhikr-e namaz 

Shaikh Zakariyya believed that God established the daily Islamic 
ritualistic prayers [namaz) so that creation would worship Him and 
that they may also understand the connection between the outer 
world and spiritual realm. Ablution - or the cleaning of oneself 
with water before prayer [tvudu) - and bowing down in prostra- 
tion is a parallel action done by the heart. Just as the legs are bent, 
hands are placed on the ground and the forehead is firmly placed 
on earth, the heart is also moving with these motions by bending 
itself to open and releasing the impurities that have been stored for 
so long. The movement of the forehead back and forth to the 
ground with the rest of the outer body in prostration allows the 
heart to simultaneously prostrate to God and prepare a clean puri- 
fied place for His presence. 62 As the forehead leads the rest of the 
body in prostration before God, Shaikh Zakariyya commented that 
this action is similar to the sufl preparing to be mentally alert and 
be physically strong for the tasaivivuf path. 63 

Shaikh Zakariyya instructed sufl disciples to perform dhikr al- 
Qufan of sura Baqara, 2: 255 or commonly referred to as Ayat-al 
Kursi or the “Throne verse.” For the Shaikh, the dhikr of this 
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particular verse did not at all substitute the daily prayers, but 
instead in between prayer times the sufl seeker should continue to 
focus on Qur’anic verses. The repetition of Ayat-al Kursi forces the 
sufl disciple to pay attention to Allah and to His omnipotence 
(alam al-jabariit) over all worlds - known and unknown. Reciting 
this verse focuses on the power of divine words, His throne over 
all realms, and the impact of these words on purifying the heart. 
The shaikh stated that time should be used in remembrance of 
Allah by repeating His words, especially the recitation of Ayat-al 
Kursi because this verse has numerous blessings attribute to it. 64 

God, there is no God but He, 

The living, the eternal, self-subsisting, ever sustaining. 

Neither does somnolence affect Him, nor sleep. 

To Him Belongs all 

That is in the heavens and the earth; 

and who can intercede with Him except by His leave? 

Known to Him is all that is present before human beings 
and what is hidden - in the past and future -, 
and not even a little of His knowledge can grasp 
except what He will. 

His throne extends over heavens and earth, 
and He tires not protecting them: 

He alone is all high and supreme. 

After the recitation of Ayat-al Kursi, the sufl needs to perform 
two rak'ah or cycles of prayers. The two rah" ah prayers are similar 
to the daily ritualistic prayers where one bows and prostrates 
oneself to Allah but the only difference is that it is not tied to any 
of the specified prayer times. Completing the two rak'ah the shaikh 
then instructs sufl disciples to continue reciting sura al-Fatiba and 
then proceed with the following supplication or dua: 

Allah you are the Creator of the Heavens and the Earth, 
There is no God but the One God present, the Praised One, 
The One living, eternal, and never dying, 

The Majestic and Blessed One, 

He is the Power of all Things. 

In the evening, after sunset prayers ( maghrib ), one needs to 
continue the dhikr al-Qur’an by reciting the following suras in 
order: first, sura al-Kafirun (sura number 109); and, second, sura 
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al-Ikhlas ( sura number 112). After the completion of these recita- 
tions, Shaikh Zakariyya stated that the sufl seeker should continue 
reciting this dua: 

Peace be on you Oh Master of the night, 

Peace be on you Oh Master of the universe, 

You are the Most Generous, the Supreme source of 
Knowledge, 

I testify that there is no God but only a single God, and 
like no other, 

I testify that Muhammad (s) is the servant of Allah, 65 
I testify that Heaven and Hell are true places, 

And that your Magnificence is true and your healing 
powers are true. 

I testify that the path is truth, 

Allah, accept our prostrations and prayers to you only, 

Allah, please take our sincere love for you and increase 
our faith, 

Allah, please forgive my shortcomings and bring me past 
the veil that separates us, 

You are the Praised One, the Merciful and the 
Compassionate. 66 


Dhikr Namaz Khriftan 

Between the late evening prayer and night prayers, the sufl needs 
to continue the spiritual exercises by reciting suras from the Quran. 
This dhikr al-Quran involves two rak c at prayers where again the 
sufl begins by reciting sura al-Fatiha and then proceeds with the 
second sura, sura Baqara. Since the second sura is the largest 
chapter in the Quran, containing two hundred and eighty-six 
verses, Shaikh Zakariyya states that at this time one should read 
the first twelve verses. 67 It reads as the following: 

In the Name of Allah, the Most Benevolent, Ever-Merciful. 

1 Alif Lam Mini. 

2 This is a book free of doubt and involution, a 
guidance for those who preserve themselves from evil 
and follow the straight path, 

3 Whoever believes in the Unknown and fulfil their 
devotional obligations, and spend in charity of what 
We have given them; 
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4 Whoever believes in what has been revealed to you 
and what was revealed to those before you, and are 
certain of the Hereafter. 

5 They have found the guidance of their Lord and will 
be successful. 

6 As for those who deny, it is all the same if you warn 
them or not, they will not believe. 

7 God has sealed their hearts and ears, 

For them is a great deprivation. 

8 And there are some who, though they say: 

“We believe in God and the Last Day,” (but in 
reality) do not believe. 

9 They try to deceive God and those who believe, 
yet deceive none but themselves although they do 
not know. 

10 Their hearts are sick and God adds to their malady. 

1 1 When asked to desist from spending corruption in 
the land they say: “Why, we are reformers.” 

12 Yet they are surely mischievous persons, even though 
they do not know. 68 

Dbikr al-Qufan allows the heart to be imprinted by the words 
of the Quran. Shaikh Zakariyya instructed sufls to contemplate the 
inner meanings (batn al-Qufan) of these verses now that divine 
words have touched the heart. He is concerned that sufls may per- 
form dhikr al-Qufan without any real understanding of dbikr and 
its place in the heart. To appreciate the new state of being that 
has been achieved, the sufl disciple needs to discover the heart’s new 
identity with the Qufan and its message. Dbikr al-Qufan is a 
process of eliminating layers of polluted elements that have for so 
long corrupted the heart. Shaikh Zakariyya is interested in having 
Suhrawardls sustain a daily dhikr al-Qufan habit of remembrance 
in order to ensure that sufl hearts are purified and are prepared for 
God’s presence at all times. This habit of remembrance is derived 
from Allah, who ordered His believers to surrender themselves in 
prostration for five daily prayers, in fasting, in giving charity, and 
embodying the sunna of the Prophet. In the same way, Shaikh 
Zakariyya believed that sufls needed to further develop a more 
refined habit of surrendering themselves to Allah, and this is the 
practice of dbikr al-Qufan, modeled after the Prophet (s). 69 

Shaikh Zakariyya categorizes the set times to recite dbikr al- 
Qufan with special types of remembrances. For example, for 
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“ Namaz Noor” (Prayer of Light) and “Namaz Rooshni ” (Prayer 
of Enlightenment), both have specified Qur’anic verses that need to 
be recited with these prayers. He additionally provides the order in 
which the verses need to be recited. For Namaz Noor, after 
completing the two rak'ah prayers, the seeker for divine love should 
proceed to reciting dbikr al-Qufan in the following order: sura al- 
Fatiba, sura al-Buruj [sura number 85), sura at-Tariq ( sura number 
86), and sura az-Zumar [sura number 39). Afterwards, one should 
prostrate oneself and recite the following: 

Oh the Living, the Eternal, the Gracious 

You are the Magnificent, the Dearest, the Wisest of all, 

You are the most Generous, truly Muhammad is the 
Messenger (s), 

There is none but You, 

You are the Greatest of all. 

After prostrations and recitations, continue to pray two more 
rak'ah, recite sura al-Fatiba, sura al-Kafirun and five repetitions of 
salaams. 70 Return to dbikr al-Qufan by reciting verse 35 from sura 
number 24 {sura an-Noor). 

God is the light of the heavens and the earth. 

The semblance of His light is that of a niche 
in which is a lamp, the flame within a glass, 
the glass a glittering star as it were, lit with the oil 
of a blessed tree, the olive, neither of the East nor of 
the West, whose oil appears to light up even though 
fire touches it not, - light upon light. 

God guides to His light whom He will. 

So does God advance precepts of wisdom for humankind, 
for God has knowledge of every thing. 

Namaz Rooshni - prayer of enlightenment - is recited with 
Qur’anic verses that pertain to light, enlightenment, and unveiling 
the darkness from the heart. The sufl is required to complete 
two rak'ab of prayers, and afterwards recite sura al-Fatiba two 
thousand times and sura al-Ikhlas seven times. After the dbikr al- 
Qufan return to two rakiab of prayers and then recite the following 
consecutively: 

Oh the Living, the Eternal, 

There is no God but God, the Courageous 
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Oh the Living, the Eternal, 

There is no God but God, the Merciful 
Oh the Living, the Eternal, 

There is no God but God, the most Compassionate. 

Shaikh Zakariyya instructed sufl disciples to continue the dhikr by 
reciting the following five times with full concentration on the 
meaning and sounds of the words: 

Creator of the heavens and the earth, 

You are the everywhere, in this world and in the hereafter, 
You provide truth to your followers. 

Glory to Allah! 

All Praise is to Allah, 

There is no God but God, 

And God is the Greatest, the Most Exalted . 71 

Dhikr fi'l Sha'ban 

The eighth month of Sha'ban precedes the holy month of fasting, 
Ramadan, and many remember the famous hadith by the Prophet 
who stated that “ Ramadan is a month for God, while Sha'ban is 
my month.” Shaikh Zakariyya commented that the dhikr activities 
in this month support disciples in their tasaivwuf practices of 
fasting and charity. He instructed sufl disciples that, on the first 
night of the month, they should perform two rak'ahs of prayers that 
include sura al-Fatiha and sura al-Ikhlds. To ensure the blessings 
from Allah during this month, repeat the above suras as often as 
possible in between the five prayers each night until the last night 
of the month. While sitting on your prayer rug, continue to do your 
dhikr by reciting the following du'a on the rosary beads. 

Allah, you are the Creator of light, 

Allah, Glory to you, the Master of the Universe, 

The soul’s breath comes from you . 72 


Dhikr shab-e barat 

The shab-e barat (in Arabic laylat al-bara'a) is the night of the vis- 
ible full moon of the eighth lunar month, Sha'ban. On this evening 
special sweets are prepared and it is an evening of celebration and 
of additional prayers. The amount of additional prayers that are 
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recommended vary from sufi orders and madhabs, but some sunni 
Muslims will pray an additional fifty to one hundren rak!ahs of 
prayers with ten recitations of sura 112 in each rak!ab. On this 
evening it is understood that God decides the fate of humanity 
and, especially, his believers for the next year. Shaikh Zakariyya 
instructed his sufi disciples to pray two hundred rak'ahs of prayers 
that include sura al-Fatiba, one recitation of Aydt al-Kursi, sura al- 
Ikblas five-hundred times. Completing the raklabs, the sufi disciple 
should proceed to reciting sura al-Fatiba one thousand times, and 
return to reciting sura al-Ikhlds. After the completion of the rak'ahs 
and the recitation of the salaams five times, proceed to the prostra- 
tion position and recite the following dua: 

There is no God but God 
the One and only One, 
the Creator of the Universe 
and deserving of all Praise, 

It is He who is Master of all things. 

All Glory is to Allah, 

All Praise is to Allah 

There is no God but God 

God is the Greatest, and 

Allah is Magnificent of all things. 73 


Dhikr fi'l Ramadan 

The ninth month of Ramadan was prescribed as the month of 
fasting in the Quran: from dawn to sunset Muslims abstain from 
all food, drink, worldly pleasures. 74 Shaikh al-Zakariyya stated that 
this month should be viewed as a gift to sufi seekers of Allah, 
because He has specified a set time of reciprocal love. The month, 
which marks the beginning of revelations to the Prophet (s), illus- 
trates Allah’s involvement with his beloved seekers. It is a month 
where God Himself is inviting His seekers to come closer to Him. 
The shaikh said that this is a month of complete dhikr. Abstaining 
from food, drinks, and physical pleasures, the month of Ramadan 
requires sufi seekers to immerse themselves into complete concen- 
tration on spiritual exercises. “It is recommended, if possible, that 
Suhrawardls cease working and sleep, and do nothing but read the 
holy Quran and recite dhikr al-Quran.” 75 In addition to the daily 
ritualistic prayers, sufls must partake in the late evening prayers 
of Tawarih, post-midnight prayers, and pre-dawn prayers. In each 
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of these prayers, one should attempt to incorporate as many suras 
from the Quran as possible. The prayers, fasting, charity, and dbikr 
in this month are like no others in the year - so any sufl seeker 
who desires a real understanding of union should concentrate as 
much as possible at this time. 

Salutations for Shaikh al-Suhrawardi’s death 
celebration - urs 

The annual urs celebration, or death festival, of Shaikh 'Umar al- 
Suhrawardl is a time when Suhrawardl sufls rejoice over the 
shaikh’s union with God. The physical death and departure from 
this world marks the complete return to Allah, the ultimate reunion 
of the beloved seeker with the Lover. For sufls who participate in 
the celebration it is not only a time for remembering the shaikh’s 
reunion with God (al-mawt al-ikbtiydn); rather the urs is a moment 
of sacred pilgrimage. Sufls welcome the presence of Shaikh al- 
Suhrawardl and celebrate his spiritual company in every act of the 
rituals performed . 76 Since the shaikh is among the beloved friends 
of God, or Walaya-Allah (sing, wait), the shaikh returns to the 
arena ( mahfil ) where he is being praised by his community of disci- 
ples . 77 As a wait he does not enter the mahfil alone; instead his 
presence is a gift from God, and whenever the shaikh is being 
praised Allah too is present and is pleased to hear the salutations . 78 

Once sufls gather at the mahfil, the ' urs celebration lasts for ten 
to fifteen days. At the urs there are the daily ritualistic prayers, 
all-night prayers, Qur’anic recitations (talawat), poetry dedicated 
to God (hamd bare-ta’la) and to the Prophet (nafiyya), all types 
of dbikr sessions led by various Suhrawardl shaikhs, and most 
importantly, tasawwuf guidance to sufl pilgrims ( al-ilm as-sahih as- 
sama’t ). 79 Suhrawardl pilgrims first and foremost praise God for all 
blessings at the mahfil. They are grateful for all of God’s blessings 
and pray for their own reunion with Him. Afterwards, sufls will 
praise the Prophet and then the shaikh because of his invitation to 
the mahfil. While all deeds begin and end with God, in tasawwuf 
tradition God grants special favors to individuals who are con- 
nected to his friends. For Suhrawardl sufls these blessings or divine 
favors are mediated through the sufl shaikh who then distributes 
God’s knowledge ( marifa ) to all of his disciples. At the ’urs, Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl is posthumously remembered; however, it is believed 
that he returns to the mahfil and provides more ma’rifa to the lead- 
ing shaikhs and disciples of the sufl order . 80 To comprehend the 
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early stages of divine knowledge, sufl disciples must be invited 
by Shaikh al-Suhrawardl to the urs and then undergo a series of 
Suhrawardl tasawwuf instructions by the mediating shaikh to wit- 
ness the divine face (musbahdat al-wajh). sl 

The Suhrawardl texts give specific instructions to disciples to 
remember and perform spiritual exercises for the union of Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl. The tasawwuf lessons are mainly concise excerpts 
from the shaikh’s treatise ' Awarif al-McCarif. It contains Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardl’s interpretations of the Quran, baditbs, surma 
accounts, and the way all of them are intertwined in the spiritual 
path toward God. Urs manuals for Suhrawardl pilgrims are meant 
to assist them in encountering the shaikh (tasawwur ma'sbaikb) and 
earn his favor for continuous blessings. It is a meeting point, too, 
for sufl pilgrims to dialog with Shaikh al-Suhrawardl and request 
spiritual and temporal favors. These requests could range from 
curing illnesses to improving one’s attention in dhikr to requesting 
Allah’s self-disclosure. 82 For the sufl disciple, the Suhrawardl ■ urs 
is a communal event that brings together tangible tasawwuf 
instructions, Qur’anic readings, high-spirited poetry that brings 
alive the Prophet and the Suhrawardl shaikhs, passionate all-day 
and all-night prayers, and a variety of emotional dhikr sessions. 

The manuals refer to Suhrawardls as “seekers of Allah” or 
“lovers in quest for Allah” whose pilgrimage is based on true 
knowledge and practice. 83 The adab of pilgrims at the urs is 
mentioned again as a major theme for their success in meeting 
Shaikh al-Suhrawardl or the divine. These manuals for sufis are 
designed to accompany them in taking part in c urs rituals and to 
simultaneously aid in remembering the core ideals of Suhrawardl 
tasawwuf. The synopsis of unveiling obstacles that are between the 
sufl seeker and God needs to be kept at the heart of one’s thinking. 
The heart cannot be filled with worldly desires (tajfid), that is the 
excessive indulgence of materialism, if it wants to meet the Creator. 
Purifying the self needs constant and persistent self-cleansing 
(tahara) exercises of the inner and outer worlds. To earn Allah’s 
attention, the individual sufl needs first to focus on repentance, the 
path of purification, love, self-sacrifice, dhikr, and adherence to the 
adab of the guiding shaikh. One such example in urs manuals is 
for sufl pilgrims to remember and embody these basic ten 
Suhrawardl tasawwuf ideas: 

1 Repentance (tawba) 

2 Living as a true sufl (zahid) 
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3 Complete trust in Allah [tawakul) 

4 Gratification [qana’at) 

5 Purification ( ghazalat ) 

6 Attention (; tawajo ) 

7 Patience (sabr) 

8 Consent (raza) 

9 Remembrance exercises ( dhikr ) 

10 Mindful meditation ( muraqaba) s 4 

Repentance ( tawba ): The type of intense repentance that is 
required is one that makes the seeker understand that death is near 
and one needs to constantly prepare to meet the Creator. In order 
for the sufl to be received with compassionate love from Allah, the 
seeker should have all actions Carnal) and thoughts with complete 
concentration on tawba. With each moment of life asking for 
forgiveness, Allah will also forgive the sufl seeker. Fana\ or the 
state of annihilating the self, can only be reached by understanding 
and implementing true tawba. Real repentance for the sufl seeker 
brings on a new consciousness; it means loving others uncondi- 
tionally and striving for death. 85 

Living as a true sufl (. zahid ): The true sufl seekers are those who 
mirror the lives of eminent Suhrawardl shaikhs who tasted divine 
love (dbawq). These elders were the ones who knew what it meant 
to direct all of their human concerns toward the reunion with God. 
They were not concerned with worldly and human relationships 
(tajrid) nor were they interested in the acceptance of others. It was 
God they wanted to please in every moment of their lives. All they 
desired was to return to the Creator. True sufls were human exam- 
ples of the word “ faqir ,” i.e. they embraced poverty as if it was 
their only friend. One must remember the Prophet’s famous hadltb 
that stated “poverty is my pride.” Sufis who do not remember this 
in their tasawwuf are forgetful of the Prophet who leads a life as 
a faqir, the original sufl. To become a true sufl in every possible 
way does not happen immediately; it takes a long time to under- 
stand each and every facet of tasawwuf and then it takes another 
lifetime to act upon divine knowledge. 86 

Complete trust in Allah [tawakul): This trust is not the same type 
of trust one finds in human relationships. Individuals live in a 
society and everyday they depend on many elements to live life: for 
example, they have friends, parents, employers, family, neighbors, 
etc. However, complete trust in God means that the sufl seeker’s 
heart is connected with Allah. There are no worries at all; neither 
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during severe distress nor in calamity, the sufl is not disturbed by 
the reality of the world. The only one reality that matters is the 
heart’s contentment with Allah and that the heart’s mission is to 
work for uninterrupted blessings from God. At this stage of 
taivakiil the sufl has no other human desires. The sufl is capable 
of detaching from any person or any thing that causes the separa- 
tion of this union . 87 

Gratification ( qana'at ): This tasawwuf practice is for sufls who 
keep their senses in tune with God’s benevolence. It means that the 
sufl seeker maintains at all times the importance of concentrating 
on God. In particular, the sufl should direct all energy to obtain- 
ing divine knowledge or marifa and divine love ( muhabat ). For 
receiving God’s gratification means that the sufl’s body and faith 
are working in unison. This step ensures that the sufl seeker does 
not get distracted from the tasawwuf path. For even a moment of 
being lost in other pleasures means that the sufl was weak in being 
attentive to God. One cannot display gratification toward Allah if 
you yourself are not directed toward the Creator . 88 

Purification ( ghazalat ): The tasawwuf journey is the path of 
purification. It is comprehensive, both inner and outer, since it is 
dedicated to meeting God (hulul). No sufl will be able to reunite 
with Allah if his inner or outer worlds do not match the require- 
ments to move up the spiritual stations ( maqamat ) to meet Allah. 
There are many books on the subject and Suhrawardl tasawwuf is 
based on purification exercises set by the holy Prophet (s). Essen- 
tially, all purification exercises are designed to keep the Creator at 
the center of focus. Relationships are not easy to maintain. But a 
spiritual quest toward Allah is not difficult, because He is waiting 
for the arrival of the sufl . 89 

Attention ( tawajo ): For many sufl scholars and shaikhs, full 
attention toward Allah is understood as one of the most difficult 
tasawwuf spiritual exercises. This is due to the fact that the sufl 
needs to direct all human attention to nothing but Allah’s presence. 
Tawajo is the heart of tasawwuf; if the sufl cannot master this prac- 
tice then he will stay a novice ( mubtadi ) or remain in the human 
realm with tasawwuf falam an-nasut). To give one’s attention to 
God makes the sufl prioritize the critical aspects of practicing and 
understanding tasawwuf. By being able to pay attention to the 
demands of Allah, whether loving or bitter, the sufl can meticu- 
lously develop himself for the challenges that are tied in with 
reunion . 90 This means that sufls should work toward advancing 
their mystical knowledge fir fan) in order to be promoted in the 
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different rankings of the tradition (ahl at-tasawwuf) . This ability 
to gradually move up in the levels of the tradition will allow sufls 
to sustain the manifestation of God’s essence (tajalll ad-dhat). 

Patience (sabr): Patience is a cornerstone sufl practice for the 
Suhrawardlyya order. While other sufl orders have it as part of their 
tasawwuf path, the Suhrawardls believe it is essential in all aspects 
of living a sufl life. The prominent sufl shaikhs of the past have dis- 
cussed already that the patience of the holy Prophet (s) was a divine 
gift. It is this gift of patience we seek to emulate and embody. We 
must keep in mind that sabr is not something to talk about with your 
sufi guide, and it is crucial that sufl disciples truly practice it. Once 
they have tasted true patience, only then will the sufl reach reunion. 
Sabr is extremely important in treating other human beings with 
care and love; it is also critical in deserving God’s love in return . 91 

Consent ( raza ): The sufl seeker must allow himself to depend on 
Allah for all things, especially placing the destiny of the soul with 
God. If the seeker desires to make contact with God’s oneness 
( wahdat al-wajud), then the sufl needs to move forward toward 
this encounter ( bulftl ) with complete consent. Allah’s truth entails 
mysterious meetings and personal challenges for the seeker. No sufl 
should think that this meeting could take place without full consent 
from Allah. All meetings in the tasawwuf journey depend on 
Allah’s consent. Once the sufl surrenders the self to be with Allah 
alone, and the surrender is accepted by Allah, then there are possi- 
bilities of f ana’. 92 

Remembrance exercises ( dhikr ): The Suhrawardl sufls practice 
many types of dhikr for the sake of remembering Allah. There is 
no better way of having Allah’s love in the heart of the sufl than 
constant passionate remembrance. For many sufl shaikhs have 
stated that those who are capable of performing dhikr all the time 
with little sleep should then commit themselves to it. But for the 
majority of sufl seekers dhikr is a process of linking human time 
with the divine order. Dhikr transcends us away from a reality we 
think is true; it moves us in every shape and form to a realm of 
divine presence ( hazarat al-haqq). It cleans the heart and mind 
from any impurities and replenishes the soul with Allah’s wishes. 
It is when the heart changes from being an anatomical organ to 
being the source of nourishment for Allah’s encounter (hulul). 
If one believes that dhikr is an insignificant spiritual exercise, then 
that person is incorrectly practicing dhikr and will not proceed 
in the tasawwuf path. For remembrance of Allah is the center of 
Suhrawardl tasawwuf and it prepares for reunion . 93 
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Mindful meditation ( muraqaba ): This is one aspect of Suhra- 
wardl exercise that determines whether the sufi seeker will achieve 
fana and meet Allah. As one practices breathing control during 
dbikr, muraqaba is concerned about completely focusing on every 
morsel of the body ( al-badan al-insarii) and of breath (rub) toward 
fana. Tasawwuf exercises inherently are about mindful medita- 
tion and detaching oneself from all of those things that distract 
the sufi seeker from reuniting with God. A sufi disciple should view 
muraqaba as a method of bringing closer the day of judgment, 
because this day is a beautiful encounter for lovers. Accurate and 
attentive meditation removes the longing for Allah, because the sufi 
bridges the gap with intimate conversations (munajat). This is when 
the hearts meet and are content . 94 

Salutations to Shaikh as-Sufiyya wa Shaikh al-Islam - 
Shaikh 'Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardi 

At the end of the urs festival, the elder SuhrawardT shaikhs will 
lead the Katam Sharif Kbajgban, or salutations for the Shaikh 
al-Suhrawardi. These salutations are recited out loud with sufi 
disciples repeating them collectively. The salutations are mainly 
suras from the Quran and the recitation of God’s beautiful names, 
as well as eulogies to Shaikh al-Suhrawardi. The praises first and 
foremost begin with Allah and his revelations of the Qur’an. There 
is never a moment of doubting that Allah is to be praised for all 
gifts endowed and it is to Him that they turn for guidance and to 
express their deepest love. All sufi disciples are trained to direct 
their devotion to God as the Creator of all things and the source 
of all existence. Once these benedictions are completed, SuhrawardT 
sufis will continue the eulogies to Shaikh al-Suhrawardi to demon- 
strate their love and commitment to his tasawwuf guidance and to 
seek his protection in the sufi path. The difference in salutations 
to God and to the shaikh vary tremendously. SuhrawardT sufis 
are seekers of Allah’s love and desire reunion with Allah; whereas 
disciples practice the adab of demonstrating their deepest respect 
for God’s friends, “Walaya- Allah.” By reciting the praises for al- 
SuhrawardT and his death reunion with God (al-mawt al-ikhtiyart), 
sufis are celebrating his presence at this sacred moment in time . 95 
Their pilgrimage to the urs celebration is not a means to an end 
but merely another step in the tasawwuf journey because it is here 
that they gain access to the spiritual presence of the shaikh of the 
sufi order and of Islam, Shaikh al-Sufiyya wa shaikh al-lslam. 
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Katam Sharif Khajghan silsila Suhrawardlyya 
(rahmat Allah alah) 

1 Bismillah: “In the name of God the Merciful and the Com- 
passionate.” (To be recited consecutively 786 times.) 

2 Darud-Shanf: “Peace and blessings upon God’s beloved and 
peace upon his companions.” (To be recited consecutively 511 
times.) 

3 Siira al-Fatiha : “All praise is due to the Lord of the worlds. 
The Most Beneficent, and Ever-merciful. The King of the Day 
of Judgment. You alone we worship, and to You alone we turn 
for help. Guide us to the straight path, the path of those You 
have blessed, not of those who have earned Your anger, nor 
those who have gone astray.” (To be recited consecutively 111 
times.) 

4 Sura al-Inshirah: “Have we not opened up your breast and 
removed your burden. Which had left you devoid of hope, and 
exalted your fame? Surely with hardship there is ease. With 
hardship indeed there is ease. So when you are free work 
diligently, and turn to your Lord with all of your love.” (To 
be recited consecutively 111 times.) 

5 Sura al-Ikhlas: “Say He is God the one the most unique. God 
the immanently indispensable. He has begotten no one, and is 
begotten of none. There is no one comparable to Him.” (To 
be recited consecutively 111 times.) 

6 Darud Sharif Hazare : “Allah, bless our Seyyed and Master 
Muhammad and on the home of our Seyyed and Master 
Muhammad. And upon the Companions of our Seyyed and 
Master Muhammad. And upon all the thousands and thou- 
sands of days may peace be upon him.” (To be recited 
consecutively 111 times.) 

7 “Oh Supplier of needs.” (To be recited consecutively 111 
times.) 

8 “Oh Exalter of all.” (To be recited consecutively 111 times.) 

9 “Oh Healer of the sick.” (To be recited consecutively 111 
times.) 

10 “Oh Resolver of all problems.” (To be recited consecutively 
111 times.) 

11 “Oh Protector of the heart.” (To be recited consecutively 111 
times.) 

12 “Oh Resister of misfortunes.” (To be recited consecutively 111 
times.) 
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13 “Oh Listener of all things.” (To be recited consecutively 111 
times.) 

14 “Oh Granter of wishes.” (To be recited consecutively 111 
times.) 

15 “Oh Cause of all causes.” (To be recited consecutively 111 
times.) 

16 “Oh Key to all gates.” (To be recited consecutively 111 times.) 

17 “Oh Merciful and Compassionate.” (To be recited consecu- 
tively 111 times.) 

18 “And Allah is triumphant over all.” (To be recited consecu- 
tively 111 times.) 

19 “Oh the eternal, the ever self-subsisting, we ask for your bless- 
ings and justice.” (To be recited consecutively 111 times.) 

20 “There is no one but you, all praise is upon you and from you 
comes all justice.” (To be recited consecutively 313 times.) 

21 “The answer for hearts that are tied to Allah. The person, 
Shaikh Shihab al-dln TJmar.” (To be recited once.) 

22 “All praise is on you God, my dear God, and peace upon all 
messengers and all praise is due to God, the God of all worlds.” 
(To be recited once.) 

These spiritual exercises for Suhrawardls are important practices 
because they instill a habit of remembrance of God and simulta- 
neously purify the heart for God’s presence. These various types of 
spiritual exercises force the sufl disciples to completely surrender 
themselves to Allah just as one prostrates the body in the five daily 
ritualistic prayers. Shaikh al-Suhrawardl’s and Shaikh Zakariyya’s 
spiritual instructions were consistent with the sharfa, sunna of 
the Prophet, and defended with Quranic and hadlth evidence. 
As the body bows down in prostrations to surrender itself to Allah, 
the sufl disciple must also prostrate his entire being to release im- 
purities for Allah’s self-disclosure. SuhrawardT tasawwuf consisted 
of the basic Islamic tenets of tawhld, incorporating the sunna of 
daily prayers, charity, fasting, social justice, aid to the poor, 
obeying the sharfa, vigorously following all forms of adab; with 
dhikr al-Qufan as its cornerstone. 

SuhrawardT spiritual exercises are the connection of the mind and 
spirit in union, where the heart is being moved by Allah’s invita- 
tion. Dhikr exercises move the sufl disciple from remembering 
Allah to actually redirecting the sufl’s temporal senses toward the 
divine. Dhikr breathing exercises control the seeker’s desire to 
move abruptly and make hasty decisions in seeking Allah’s love. 
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Dbikr al-Qufan imprints the heart with God’s words so that the 
heart is purified and is the custodian of Allah’s path. In all circum- 
stances, dhikr makes the sufi seeker pay attention to every single 
detail of his spiritual and physical behavior; it ensures that the 
seeker is able to focus on mindful meditation and the contem- 
plation of meeting Allah. The constant recitation of the Quran, the 
focus on Qur’anic words and verses and their impact on the heart, 
the repetitive recitations of Quran verses, as well as benedictions 
to the Prophet, his companions and to SuhrawardT shaikhs, are 
all integral to dbikr spiritual exercises. SuhrawardT tasawwuf ’ s 
emphasis on these series of exercises was in conjunction with 
following the shari'a, embodying the sunna of the Prophet, and at 
all times adhering to the adab of the sufi order. 

Striving for divine union required SuhrawardT sufls to be com- 
mitted to the Creator at all stages of life and gradually to devote 
full attention at all times. The spiritual exercises, the sunna of the 
Prophet and obeying the law were integrally linked together in 
the journey toward the divine. SuhrawardT spiritual exercises forced 
the spiritual seeker to pay more attention to relationships: whether 
it was to your shaikh, family members, employer and co-workers, 
or neighbors. With a greater focus on conditioning the heart for a 
more purified state, SuhrawardT sufls were preparing for the ultim- 
ate moment of reuniting with the divine. 
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